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An Efficient Remedy 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
ate Affections is AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As such it is recognized and 
— by the medical profession, and 
many thousands of families, for the 
forty years, it has been regarded as an 
valuable household remedy. It is a 
ay amscageac that only requires to be taken 
Mea drain quantities, and a few doses 
of it inistered in the early stages of a 
cold or cough will effect a 5 y cure, 
= may, ve save life. There 
no doubt ver 


Ayer Cherry Pectoral 


the lives of numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
monary Consumption, and by 
the cure of those dangerous maladies. It 
should kept y for use in every 
family where there are children, as it isa 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of up, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and thecure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with at diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail consequences. Do not 
precious time in 
medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 


malady is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


BY MAILOR EXPRESS! 

in Stock to select collected 

So Tr own buyers in rey markets of the world. 

+" Shawls, Trimm ery, 

oods, Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, 

Furnishing Goods, 

Boye and Girls’ Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- 
HOPPING GUIDES free on appl jon. 

ER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
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HEALTH 


is not possible when the blood is impurc, and 
recovery from any ailment must be slow end 
uncertain while t condition continues. 1 he 
Blood may be corrupted by the taint of 
and the poisons of Mer- 
curial and Contagious Diseases, and also by im- 

urities in it through excesses in liv- 
ng, improper foed, derangement of the digestive 
and assimilatory organs, and other causes. The 
first cation evidences of such vitiation are 
Blackheads, Pimples, Sties, Eruptions, 
and Boils. Yet more seriousare thesymptoms 
showing its internal effects in depression of the 
Lassitude, Weariness without ef- 
fort, Headaches, and enfeebled 
circulation. Be warned in time! 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only medicine that will thorough! 

the blood! In millions of cases, 
forty years in which it has been the best 

of humanity suffering from vitiation of the li 
current, it has effected cures beyond the power 
of any other remedy. Leading physicians know 
its composition the most 
tives, diuretics, and tonics, 

their practice. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 
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MEXICO 


are cultivating the friendship of 


Mexico and the Mexicans. We 
~ feast the grandees of the country when they 
wisit us. We bribe the officials, we flatter 
the vanity of the influential men, and we are 
leaving no stone unturned to make a favor- 
able wipe out past animosi- 


AND 


ties, so that victories and conquests will be 
forgotten, We are pouring millions of dol- 
lars into the country, building railroads and 
telegrap lines, in the sweet’ hope that 
many taillions will be retarned to us for the 
good we are doing the people in opening 
Mexico to trade and commerce, civilization 
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‘enough to believe him, the worse for you, 


‘expect that a modern Mexican will forget 
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and enterprise. Vain and wonderful de- 
lusiong. Our capitalists do not know the 
character of the inhabitants of our sister re- 
public. There is Spanish biood in their 
veins. Some of the descendants of that in- 
hifman monster, Hernando Cortes, ‘still 
live, and as that scoundrel was a {air sample 
of a Spaniard of ancient times, we must not 


son.e of his early teachings. He can accept 
presents and bribes with one hand, smile on 
you in a bland and apparently si@cere man- 
ner, and rob you with the other hand in a 
method so subtle, so unblushing, that you 
are lost in astonishment at his audacity. 
He will take all that you may give, and 
promise ample returns, but if you are fool 


for he is more than a match for the sharp- 
es: American, because nature has endowed 
him with the art of being patient and biding 
his time. He knows when to strike and to 
take advantage of all delays, and while he is 
meditating the deepest his smile is the most 
encouraging. He will tell you that his 
house, horses, and all he possesses, is at 
your disposal, but if you want to see black 
looks, and dangerous ones as well, just take 
him at his word and accept of his hospitality 
and his house. He will make you lavish 
presents and send bills for the same just as 
you are about to leave the country, and sue 
unless you pay up, and wonder at your sur- 
prise if you venture to remonstrate. He is 
fickle and mean, and the quicker our people 
understand Mexican characteristics the bet- 
ter for both parties, for we can only see in 
the dim future war between the two nations 
for the purpose of saving some of the mil- 
lions our people are pouring into the coun 

try, in the hope of doubling their capital, at 
the expense of the Mexicans. No advice 
will be heeded, so we shall not attempt to 
stem the tide, but those who are now so 
sanguine will mourn for their lost dollars, 
unless the United States asserts its power 
and compels Mexico to keep its word at the 
point of the bayonet. We want fair and 
profitable trade with the republic, and there 
is room for it, but gigantic speculations will 
fail, and the dupes will be numerous in all 
parts of the United States, even with the 


best of care. But we have dove with warn- 
ings, so will turn to a description of the. 
country and the people. 

On arriving at the City of Mexico, says a 
gentleman of our acquaintance, at nine 
o’clock in the evening, ore is impressed at 
once with the metropolitan character of the 
place. A large course of carriages attend 
the station, and the long ride over paved 
streets to the centre of the city is very in- 
teresting. All the principal hotels are with- 
in a few squares of the plazza, which is 
illuminated in part by electric light, the 
large and handsome cathedral facing one 
side of the plazza and the palace or govern- 
ment building facing the whole length of an- 
other side of it. The streets around the 
whole of the plazza are of an immense 
width, all paved with heavy boulders. The 
walk around the park is of mosaic marble, 
and the appearance of the place from eight 
to eleven in the evening is perfectly grand ; 
thousands of people are walking or standing 
in small groups, while the military band is 
performing selections of delightful music. 
Every morning there is a large flower mar- 
ket along the side of the plazza, hundreds of 
Indians are busy making up bouquets from 
cut flowers, and immense bouquets of fra- 
grant roses in the shape of pyramids are 
sold at two reals each. 

The City of Mexico is surrounded by 
high mountains, and situated in a valley 
about seven thousand five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The air is thin 
and rarified, and the climate temperate. 
People have no stoves in their houses for 
heating purposes, and the food is cooked on 
charcoal. They have no chimneys, and, of 
course, no smoke. The atmosphere is clear 
and beautiful, a marked contrast to the con- 
dition of large cities in the United States in 
this respect. The roofs of houses are fiat, 
and are utilized for washing and drying 
clothes, gardens, and sleeping purposes. 

A few miles from the city, at the end of the 
old paseo, is Chepultapec, the castle of the 
Montezumas, built on a hill. From the top 
of the building is the grandest panorama of 
natural scenery which it has ever been one’s 
good fortune to behold. To the right, 
Popocatepeti, with its volcano and snow- 
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clad peak, to the left the 
City of Mexico, and in front 
a prolific plain of giant trees 
and rich vegetation, — the 
whole vista literally over- 
powering. 

The city has a large num- 
ber of fine churches, several 
extensive parks, and at least 
three good theatres, in one 
of which — Theatro Nacion- 
ale — grand opera is often 
given. This theatre is very 
large, containing five tiers of 
boxes, a large auditorium, 
and very extensive stage 
room. Performances are 
well mounted. We have 
witnessed a procession on 
the stage containing twenty 


VIEW UF THE CITY OF MEXICU. 


horses, several bands of music, independent 
of the orchestra, and an immense pageantry 
well equipped. The city has over two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants. The 
most important foreign element, iu point of 
numbers, is the French, who maintain a fine 
club, have daily papers, a benevolent so- 
ciety, and a beautiful cemetery. The float- 
ing gardens are well worth an examination, 


BOUNT POPOLATAPETL. 


and are extensively cultivated by the peons, 
and the vegetables and flowers which they 
raise, sell readily in the city. The prices 
are low, but the wants of the poorer class of 
natives are simple, and they can live on a 
few cents a day. 

Another traveler says, “The Plaza, or 
great square of Mexico, is fronted on the 
north by the cathedral and archbishop’s 


palace, to the south of which lie the museum 
and market, on the east by the national 
palace, and on the west by the Parian or 
public bazaar, where every article of male or 
female dress amongst the people is kept 
ready made for sale. Every interval of this 
square not occupied by these massive build- 
ings is filled up with arcades, under which 
are small, fancy stalls of flowers, books, cut 
lery, and bijouterie, while above is the Mex 
ican palace royal of biiliard and monte 
rooms. 

“ This game of monte, so universally a 
passion with the people of the South-Ameri- 
can continent, prevails in the form of a 
national monomania amongst the Mexicans. 
Citizens of all creeds and conditions regard 


it as a supreme enjoyment, whose in- 
dulgence is hereditary and fixed as the laws 
of their being. Proscribed by law, anath- 
ematized by their religion, and carrying its 
desolation and ruin to the door of every 
family in the land, president, priest, judge, 
and lepero, alike pursue it with unresisting 
avidity, until, so far from its practice being 
deemed infamous, eminent and wealthy 
officials are known tofurnish the capital of 
these banks, without the slightest disparage- 
ment to their standing or reputations. 

“In every department, state, hamlet, and’ 
city of the country, at the scene of every 
festival, civil or religious, on the hacienda 
and ranch, in the palace of the millionaire 


and the hut of the beggar, this game is in 
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troduced and played, with more or less 
hazard to i.s victims. Near a thousand of 
these dens are reputed to be daily open in 
the capital. Every cluster of hovels in the 
- suburbs has its shrine, where the tattered 
leperos stake at night the avails of their 
day’s beggary, in the lowest forms of copper 
and silver. In the respectable caf¢s are 


MOUNT IZTACCIHUATL (THE WHITE 
WOMAN). 


those for silver alone, or gold 
and silver, whilst at such as 
are haunted by the more op- 
ulent, nothing but gold is 
plaved for, the stakers using 
ounces and doubloons as lib- 
erally as the cobbler risks his clacos and 
medios. Those leading hells are fitted up 
with taste and splendor, that vie in magnifi- 
cence with any similar resorts in Europe, 
About them is flung an air of mystery and 
seclusion that accords the homage of a veil 
over their moral flagrancy ; but those near 
the Plaza affect no such privacy, being 
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owned and rented by the municipal author- 
ities, who derive enormous revenues from 
their illicit use. 

“The early training and unintermitted 
habits cf play, so prevalent ia the very edu- 
cation of this people, beget an indifference 
to the most extravagant fluctuations of for- 
tune that would shame the veteran haditue 
of Crockford’s. The refined nonchalance 
of the cabalero who has staked and lost the 
last farthing of his rental, or it may be his 
patrimonial acres themselves, is Quietly re- 
flected from the tranquil features of the 
peon, who with similar fortune, and no less 
stoicism, has parted with the last real that 
was to buy bread for his famished children. 
You look in vain from side to side of the 
table on which this perilous traffic of 
chances is conducted for the shaded brow, 
the writhing lip, the blanched cheek, or ex- 
ultant expression of banker or bettor. 
There is no acting in the perfect repose of 
the ruined, nor a twinkle of wiumph in the 
eyes, or tremulous vibration of the nerves 
of him who pouches his sudden thousands. 
Where the Turkish fatalist would tear his 
beard, or the American seek relief in suicide, 
the philosophic Mexican lights his cigaretto, 
and betakes himself unmoved to some new 
adventure. Calm as his glorious climate 
outside, whether fortune wvos or disdains 
him, not a sigh, a smile, or exclamation, re- 
veals his reverse or success.” 

The same traveler, like others, becomes 
enthusiastic over the views from various 
points of the city. He says, “ Nothing can 
be more enchanting, as nothing is more uni- 
versal with al] who visit Mexico, than a 
view of the city from the lofty tower of the 
cathedral. The exterior of this edifice, 
though imposing, is far from realizing the 
purity of the Gothic style that several -ther 
churches of the republic can boast. It 
covers an area of five hundred feet in depth, 
by four hundred front, and in the magnifi- 
cence of its proportions and the splendor of 
its decorations, extorts the admiration of all 
who behold it. As a single specimen of the 
enormous wealth of the interior, the main 
altar and choir is surrounded by a railing 
five feet high and two hundred feet in cir- 
cumference, of massive thickness, and com- 


posed of solid gold and silver, and surround- 
ed at short distances with silver statues of 
saints and apostles, for holding tapers dur- 
the service. The altar itself is of pure sil- 
ver, wrought and chased in the most beauti: 
ful style, and covered with a profusion of 
weighty vessels of gold and silver of count- 
less value. Above, in a miniature temple, 
is the genuine figure of the Virgin of Reme- 
dios, wearing a dress of diamonds and 
precious stones, whose lowest value is esti- 
mated at three million dollars. From the 
tower one obtains a beautiful view of the 
celebrated Mount Iztaccihuatl, or the White 
Woman, near fifteen thousand feet high, 
while Mount Popocatepetl is near eighteen 
thousand feet high, and both are cov- 
ered with snow at all seasons of the year.” 
A Mexican beggar is a dirty, repulsive- 
looking brute, but still he has the courteous 
grace of a gentleman, and begs as though 
he was conferring a favor on accepting 
alms. But leaving the beggar, and the tribe 
is numerous, let us take a step toward the 
better class, and see how they live. We do 
not mean the really wealthy, but those who 
have but slight means at their disposal, 
You enter a house and are at once struck 
by the utter barrenness and inhuspitable 
look of the place. The walls are bare of 
decoration save whitewash and the portrait 
or image of a saint or so. Thie floors are 
generally tiled, and bare as the walls, — per- 
haps a few strips of rush matting may be 
strewed around ; but such are not always to 
be found. The furniture consists of a table, 
usually laden with a heap of tawdry grass 
ornaments of the most unzsthetic descrip- 
tion. The chairs have none of the grace, 
but all the discomfort, of a “ Queen Anne.” 
In a bedroom you may occasionally find a 
mattress; but not always, —rush matting is 
used quite as frequently. The pillows are 
made to look pretty, with embroidered cases, 
and so forth; and that probably is the only 
thing you can observe that seems to indi- 
cate even a desire for elegance. “Home,” 
in the old-fashioned sense, does not exist in 
Mexico any more than the word, or any 
correlative of it, exists in the Spanish lan- 
guage. A Mexican dresses himself and his 
horse. He makes a brave appearance, but - 
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become acquainted with the 
ordinary methods of living 
among our people ; when the 
implements of civilized house- 
keeping shall have been in- 
troduced into the country un- 
der better conditions than are 
at present given by the ab- 
surd regulation of the cus- 
tom house, the demand for 
these will be greater than at 
present. 

The life of Hernando Cor- 
tes is so well known, that 
there is no occasion for us to 
allude to him, except to state 
that he was born in Medellin, 
Spain, in 1485, and died near 
Seville in December. 1547. 
He was a sickly child, and 
during his early years was 
many times at the point of 
death. He studied law, when 
fourteen years of age, at the 
University of Salamanca, and 
remained there two years. 
He did not like his profess- 
ion, but made fair progress ‘a 
it. After many adventures in 
the Spanish colonies, he sail- 
ed for Mexico, from Havana, 
Feb. 10, 1519, and on the 4th 
of March landed and fought 
his first battle with the na- 
tives, who proved very brave, 


his wife can only show herself occasion- | but were awe-stricken by the sight of horses 


ally, and his children go as they please. If 
he can look well and cut a dash, his modest 
wishes are gratified. We would not, of 
course, have it inferred that home luxury is 
unknown. In the larger cities you may en- 
counter all the elegances of life. But the 
possessors of them form a class apart, 
They are intensely aristocratic in their no- 
tions, so that their poorer fellow-citizens 
have rarely an opportunity of having their 
appetites whetted by seeking those things 
that make home beautitul and desirabie. It 
they were to see them now they would re- 
gard them as unattainable, trom the enor- 
mous prices they command. But it may be 
that when the country generally shall have 


and the roar of artillery. After a brief rest, 
he marched to the City of Mexico, to see 
Montezuma, and obtain some ot that gold 
which he had beard the monarch possessed 
in abundance. He killed thousands ot na- 
tives, and lost many of his own men; but 
at last he subdued the country, though not 
until atter Montezuma was slain. 

The engraving ot the monster, which is 
given on the next page, is taken from an 
authentic portrait. 

There 1s one consolation in the career of 
Cortes. Atter all his perils and struggles 
tor Spain, he died in obscurity and neglect; 
tor his sovereign, Charles V., treated him 
coldly, and retused to give him employments 
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He reproached the king for his conduct, re- { of Bat.t.ou’s, will give a very interesting 
tired to his estates, and died. No one has | account of Mexican lite as he tound it on 
recorded the thoughts of his latter days. the coast of California, in the years 1843, 44, 

Mr. Thomes, in his new story of “On| and 45. We hope our readers will peruse 
Land and Sea,” commenced in this number | it with attention. 
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PART FIRST. 


SEEK THE ACQUAINTANCE OF A SMILING AND BLAND CAPTAIN, WHO 
AGREES TO MAKE A SAILOR OF ME. — OFF FOR CALIFORNIA. — THE 
FIRST NIGHT AT SEA.—-MY SHIPMATFS AND MESSMATES. — THE STORM, 
AND THE EFFECT OF BEING SEA-SICK. — SHIP’S DUTY. — THE MYSTERI- 
OUS SCHOONER, AND A SAILING MATCH. 


HERE were several reasons why I visited California in 1843, and re- 
mained on the coast for nearly three years, engaged in the laborious 
and not very agreeable work of hide-droghing, a branch of industry that 
belonged almost exc'usively to two Boston firms, — Messrs. Appleton & 
Hooper, and Bryant & Sturgis. It was a lucrative trade, and the above- 
named gentlemen worked it for all that it was worth for many years, or until 
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after the annexation of California, and the discovery of gold on one of the 
forks of the American River, near the fortifications of Captain Sutter, the 
latter about a mile from what is now known as Sacramento City. 

The first reason that I had for going to sea was because I wanted to 
look at the world, and especially California, as 1 had read Mr. Dana’s 
“Two Years Before the Mast,” and, boy like, wanted to encounter the dan- 
gers that he had met with. I desired to see the same ports that he had 
visited, to get wet in the same surf, to gaze at the same pretty Mexican 
ladies, the same indolent Mexican caballeros, the same shiftless Indians, 
and the same skillful horse-riding rancheros. I was a boy of fifteen, and, 
like other boys of the same age, thought it was brave and manly to leave 
home, and home comforts, for the hardships of a sailor's life, yet, in later 
years, when I often exchanged a few words with Mr. Dana, I told him that 
to his book was I indebted for many months of the hardest work of my 
life, and, at the same time, the happiest, strange as it may seem. 

The second reason for going to sea was because I did not like to. study; 
was a nuisance to all my relatives and guardian; and by my persistency in 
preferring a sailor’s life to any other. It was my delight to be on the water, 
to row a boat, to sail one, and many were the terrible hints that I would 
sometimes drop as to my firm intention, at a distant day, of becoming a 
famous pirate, or a noted and rich slaver,and making every one but the 
pretty and young girls walk the plank, while idle hours were passed at some 
tropical retreat, where fruit and light wines were plenty, and the head pi- 
rates of all were waited on by dusky slave girls, who would watch our every 
word and gesture with trembling patience, and hope for a smile. 

Of course, after such atrocious sentiments as these, my friends gave me 
up in despair. It was resolved, in family council, that I was a young mon- 
ster, and that only a long and difficult voyage, under a tartar captain, would 
drive the nonsense out of my mind and body, and | was fold to look for a 
ship, and go in her, as soon as possible, and that is the way I happened to 
enroll my name on the shipping papers of the Admittance, of Boston, be- © 
longing to the house of William Appleton & Samuel Hooper, both gentle- 
men, in later years, serving thé State in Congress for several terms. 

The vess 1 was commanded by Peter Peterson, a raw-boned Dane by 
birth, his first trip as master, but who had made several voyages to Cali- 
fornia as second and first mate, under Captain Arthur, of the old ship Cali- 
fornia, in 1836-39, consequently he was well acquainted with the coast, and 
knew all about the trade, and how much cheating the Mexicans would stand, 
and how frequently they could cheat us, and not get exposed. 

It was with a bland and beautiful expression that Captain Peterson re- 
ceived my advances for a position on his ship. I thought I had never seen 
a more genial and engaging smile as he told me that his vessel intended to 
carry six boys; that they would all be required to live, and mess, in the 
steerage, to avoid being contaminated by the crew of the forecastle; and he 
was also pleased to tell me that he really guessed I would make a thorough 
sailor, and in a few years command a ship, which I thought was next to be- 
ing a crowned monarch, or the captain of a fire company, and yell through a 
trumpet to the boys to “* Walk her up.” 

My delight was great, almost uncontrollable, when the captain, still smil- 
ing, like a spring morning, said that he would take me, if my relatives and 
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guardian were willing, and that he was authorized by the owners to offer 
me the munificent sum of six dollars per month for my valuable services. 
If he had said one dollar, instead of six, I should have jumped, and closed 
with his offer. Then he gave me lots of nice advice about obeying orders 
readily, and heing good and faithful, and said that the avocation of a sailor 
was a noble one, and that the returns were always sure and certain, — when 
they came in, — and hinted that I must go to the custom house, and get a 
protection, because a protection protected a United-States sailor in every 
part of the world ; a statement which was slightly tinged with romance, as 
I afterward found out, when I needed the strong arm of an American con- 
sul, and discovered that the arm was as weak as potter’s wet clay. Other 
sailors have had the same experiences, I have no doubt, if they would re- 
late them. 

Well, at last all preliminary arrangements were made. I signed my name 
to the ship’s articles, obtained my protection, a chest brim full of sea 
clothes, and some few luxuries, quite a number of Mexican dollars in ready 
money, to spend on the coast of California, if we ever arrived there, and 
had the happiness of seeing my dunnage on board, my bunk made up, and 
even lent a hand to the riggers, which caused one of them to remark, — 

“ Well, youngster, you ‘ll get all the pulling and hauling you want before 
you get around Cape Horn, or I ’m much mistaken ;” and J found his 
words quite prophetic ; but Captain Peterson, who was on board looking 
after cargo and stores, and uttering strong expressions when things did not 
go to suit him, smiled, and remarked that, — 

* You is a born sailor, Thom, and vill make a smart von,” which was de- 
licious music to my ears at the moment, but I have often thought since that 
time what an ass I made of myself to pull and haul ropes when there-was 
no occasion for me to do so. 

On the 27th day of October, 1842, we unmoored from Lewis Wharf, and 
dropped anchor in the stream, to receive powder on board, of which we 
took large quantities. It was all stowed in casks in the run, out of the 
way of fire and lights, and about eleven o’clock A. M. the balance of our 
crew were parbuckled on board, some drunk, as a matter of course, and 
then the windlass was manned, sail made, and out of the harbor we steered, 
and at one o’clock P. M. we discharged our pilot, and were off for Califor- 
nia. 

Amid all the confusion that occurred on board | tried to do my full share 
of work, for I ran when the men ran, I pulled when the rest did, was ready 
to let go of any rope that I was told to, although once the red-faced second 
mate blanked all of my relatives to eternal blankation because, in my eager- 
ness to obey orders, I nearly let go of the maintopsail halyards instead of a 
certain brace, and the captain, who was walking the quarter deck, in deep 
meditation, and solitary grandeur, smiled a sweet and gentle smile, but did 
not rebuke the officer, or open his arms to call me to his side, and pet me, 
as he might have done. We were now on the sea, and a captain’s demean 
or on land and salt water is very different, as a general thing, as boys are 
well aware. 

However, I wanted to show the master that I had no ill feeling toward 
him, so wa:ted until he came near the mainmast, and then said very 
politely, — 
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“ A nice day, captain. I hope we shall have a pleasant passage.” 

He stopped short in his promenade, and grasped hold of the maintopsail 
sheet to prevent falling, so much was he surprised, and then he managed 
to gasp out, — 

“ Vell, 1 ’m blanked!” 

“Tf this wind holds, captain, do you think we can get to California in a 
month’s time?” I demanded, but noticed that there was no smile soft and 
bland on his face, just at that time. To my surprise his gray eyes looked 
threatening, and his face flushed, and his teeth came together with a snap, 
as he yelled out, — 

“You goes for’ard, and mind your vork, or I ‘ll California you. Mr. 
Prentice,” to the chief mate, a man whom I shal! speak of hereafter, “can’t 
you find something for dis boy to do, vot is vondering round de deck, and 
in nobody’s mess?” ‘ 

“ Ay, ay, sir. I think the foretop-mast needs slushing down. Get the 
slush-bucket, you Thom, and up aloft with you, and give it a lick; ” and that 
is what I got for daring to be familiar with Captain Peterson on his own 
quarter deck, outside of Boston light, near Minot’s ledge. 

As I am writing these lines | have the captain’s private diary before me, 
with every day’s account of that voyage, and, although my name appears on 
its pages very often, not always for good conduct, but for some species ot 
boyish prank and fun, he does not even mention this important incident, or 
state that he was sorry for the disagreeable job he caused me on that Octo- 
ber afternoon, when I did not have my sea-legs on, and while my stomach 
was in an unsettled state, for the ship felt the motion of the swell in the bay, 
and I was all ready to pay tribute to Neptune at the proper time. But, 
thank the Lord for one thing, the mate did not give me any particular di- 
rections about slushing down the foretop-mast. He was too busy catting 
the anchor, and getting it secured on the bows for the night, and setting 

‘studding-sails, for the wind was fresh from the southerd and westerd, and 
we were headed to pass between Georges Banks and Nantucket Shoals, and 
all the officers were doing their best to make the captain think they were 
smart and active; but, in the mean time, I was perched in the rigging, hold- 
ing on with one hand, and putting slush on the spar with the other, and the 
largest portion went on the forward part of the mast, the very place you are 
usually told to avoid, so that the sail will not be soiled when it slaps against 
the spar in a calm. I shall never forget how Mr. Prentice blanked my 
eyes when he discovered what I had done toward ornamenting the sail, and, 
while he was yelling to me, and J was looking over the top at his angry, up- 
turned face, a disease, called by the polite French mal de mere, or seasick- 
ness, seized me as a victim, and I felt my stomach turn upside down, and, 
holding on to the topmast rigging until I almost squeezed the tar from the 
rope, I knew something rushed to my throat, and, before I could turn my 
head, there was a deluge, and the shower was directed toward the deck, 
and the mate acknowledged the compliment bv wiping his hands, and blank- 
ing every one an inch high, and me in particular, until at last I came to the 
conclusion that he had never seen the inside of a Sunday school during his 
long and wicked life. 

Captain Peterson is now a grave and dignified old gentleman, a great 
friend of mine, and one whom I revere and respect, and once a week he 
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drops into my office, and smokes a friendly cigar, but he has never apolo- 
gized for his repulsing my patronizing advances on that, our first day at 
sea, and, as he may have forgotten the circumstance, | recall it, in hope 
that he will offer some explanation, at this late day, for sending me aloft to 
slush down spars. 

But mv job was at last finished, and I descended to the deck, and the 
mate roared, — 

“ Where in blankation did you come from, you boy?” 

“From up there,” I answered, and pointed to the fore-top, quite inno- 
cently. 

“ You ’re a fool,” was the unsatisfactory retort. 

He was very near right, for only a fuol of a boy would have left a good 
home to enter upon a sailor’s life, on a long voyage to California, at six dol- 
lars per month, and a liberal distribution of hard words on the part of the 
officers, when in an ill humor, and a fierce kick if things did not move to 
suit them. 

During the whole of the afternoon the crew were busily engaged in put- 
ting on chaffing gear, for the backstays had to be covered with mats to 
prevent the yards from injuring the rigging, the swifters had to be looked 
after, new ropes rove, sails trimmed to suit the fastidious taste of the 
captain, who still walked the quarter deck, looking after the ship, her course, 
and all the work that was going on, yet not utteringa word, except to the 
chief mate, who received his orders in silence, and then darted to all parts 
of the ship, to see that they were properly executed, stirring up the Jag- 
gards, howling to the men who were aloft, directing the second and third 
officers what to do, and yet, in all the confusion that existed, according to 
my ideas, there was order and discipline, energy and much hard work, even 
if some of the men were still under the baneful influence of strong drink, 
and hardly capable of holding on, away up aloft, by their eyelids, and work- 
ing with their hands, as sailors are compelled to do at all times, in gales 
and calms. 

But as two bells drew near, or five o’clock in the afternoon, marlin spikes 
were put away, the decks were cleared up for the night, the rigging was 
coiled down so that it could be let go ata moment’s warning, and then the 
first mate walked to the galley where the black cook presided, and 
said, — 

“ Doctor, give the people their supper.” 

The cook was the “doctor,” and no one on board ever thought of calling 
him cook, unless it was the captain, who was too dignified to nickname any 
one. 

We crowded to the galley, and received our quart of hot tea, made sweet 
with molasses, and tasting a little herby, — for it is not first-class tea that 
sailors receive, and they do not expect it, but ours was as good as the usual 
run, —a kid of salt beef, some hard bread, and then the boys retired to the 
steerage, where we were to mess and sleep, in company with the carpenter, 
and, for the first time, I had an opportunity to look around me, and see who 
were my shipmates, and what they were like, for, although my stomach was 
not in good order, and the bilge-water made it feel ill, and my appetite was 
not strong enough to relish salt meat, still I felt as though the hot tea 
would do me good, and that I must eat a biscuit to sustain me during the 
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long watches of the night, as I had been given to understand that I should 
be expected to do duty on deck, when I had much rather have been in my 
bunk, and, oh, the changeful disposition of a boy, | would have given a mil- 
lion dollars, if I had been worth as much money, if I could have been dump- 
ed on to Lewis Wharf, which I had left with such a nautical swagger at an 
early hour that very morning, and once more felt and enjoyed the comforts 
of home. 

There were six of us boys in the steerage, all about the same age, except 
a French lad, named Louis, —but whom we called Lewey, as he gave 
the pronunciation, —a good-natured, jolly, handsome fellow, who had wan- 
dered to Boston from Havre-de-Grace, or some other place, and cared but 
little where he went, as long as he could be under pay, get his rations, and 
learn the English language. He was something of a sailor, a communion- 
ist, a socialist, and often expressed to me, in the lonely watches of the 
night, his great desire to be a pirate, and to have me as his first officer, so 
that we could divide our plunder fairly, while of the women prisoners he 
always insisted that he should have the first choice, and once we fought 
over that knotty point, because I declared that I would not submit to his 
dictation about the females, but would take the prettiest myself. He hit 
me on the face, and I tore out great handfuls of hair from his head, and 
then Mr. Prentice, the mate, interfered, and gave us a tonic, by sending 
us to slush down the topgallant-masts, and that was the first aud last seri- 
ous trouble between Lewey and myself while we were shipmates and com- 
panions together, for we became chums at once, and agreed to share 
equally all prisoners, and other personal property, when we assumed the 
réle of pirates, which we hoped to do at some distant day, and we often 
whispered how we would make the captain walk the plank, and then starve 
the rest of the officers, until they begged our pardons for past injuries, and 
would serve us faithfully in the future. 

The rest of the boys were named Bill, Tom, Harry, and Frank, and were 


as green as myself, except Harry, who had made a voyage to the East In-. 


dies and back, and thereupon took unto: himself the airs of an old salt, and 
actually ruled us for a month or more, until the rest of us got our sea legs 
on, and then we sized him down, and found that he could bluster, but did 
not work, and in a short time there was nota lad in the steerage but was 
enabled to hand and loose a royal as quick as Harry, and set a top-gallant 
studding-sail far better, and this the mate soon found out, and he named 
Harry the “ Old Sojer,” and that stuck to him until he left the ship months 
afterward. Once the lad threatened to throw me from the mizzen-top-gal- 
lant yard, while we were furling the sail, during a squall. He was to the 
windward of the bunt, and I was to the leeward, and the sail slapping like 
mad, but he never repeated the threat, and before we were up with Cape 
Horn Harry used to crave the honor of bringing my pot of tea or cof- 
fee from the galley. There was no further trouble among the boys during 
the passage out, forthe mate kept a sharp eye on us, and quelled all at- 
tempts at bullying from any one. 

But I must give a description of our crew, for we have many months be- 
fore us, and it is necessary that the reader should know them. First the 
captain, or “old man,” as every one called him when he was not within 
hearing distance. As I have said, he was a Dane by birth, about thirty- 
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three years of age, six feet four inches tall, with not a surplus pound of 
fiesh on his bones, strong as a mule, and, like a mule, inclined to kick when 
things did not go just as he thought they should, bearing the reputation of 
being a tartar among those with whom he had sailed, and I rather think it 
was justifiable, for he was quick,too much so on some occasions, yet, at 
this late day, I can safely state that he was the best sailor I ever met on 
a quarter-deck, and that he knew his work, from thumbing a mat, to taking 
an observation of a heavenly pianet, that he could safely handle a shipin 
all kinds of weather, and, ‘f I have any knowledge of seamanship, it is he- 
cause I learned it by observing his motions as he watched the sails, the 
yards, and the spars. All the time I was with him we never lost a stick, 
and yet he could crowd the old Admittance so that she fairly jumped out 
of the water, when favorable winds drove us on our course. The ship was 
only about five hundred tons burden, the best sea boat, and the fastest 
vessel that I ever sailed in, and only once aid we meet our match, and that 
was a slaver, off the coast of Africa, of which I shall have occasion to 
speak further on. 

Captain Peterson was unmarried, but there was a rumor among us boys 
that he had left a sweetheart in Boston, or somewhere else, to whom he 
was to be united on his return, so he was not a pleasant companion for his 
officers, or the solitary passenger who was in the cabin, a Mr. Cushing, a 
young fellow who was going to California as supercargo’s clerk, and grow 
up to the business. 

Of all the disagreeable beings in the world a man on shipboard, who is in 
love, is the tvorst, for he is thinking of the girl he left behind, and is tor- 
mented by jealousy, for fear she will smile, or flirt, with some other fellow, 
and, as a general thing, they do, for the temptation is great, and woman’s 
nature is conficing, and her sailor is far away, and will never hear of the 
waltzes, and little parties, where waists are squeezed, and hands gently 
pressed, by ardent young men. 

The captain was not strongin his English at that time. The vowels 
troubled him more than navigating the ship. He would seize on a “ w,” 
wrestle with it in a furious manner, toss it back and forth, and try to trip it 
up, yet that weak little vowel would always throw him, big as he was. But 
he was never discouraged by non-success, and generally came up smiling, 
to grapple once more, and again suffer defeat. The definite “the ” was an- 
other enemy, always lurking near to aggravate him, and lead him along un- 
til the proper time, and then floor him, for the “ the” was turned into “de,” 
and this enemy of foreigners always came up on top, and laughed at all ef- 
forts to defeat it, and when the old man would roar-out to me, — 

“ You Thom, what de debil you doing dare?” I always knew better than 
to laugh, and it is useless to say that I jumped to obey orders, for I 
knew that he meant every word he said, and would be respected. 

Thom was about as near as the captain and officers could get to my 
name, and Thom was I called all the voyage. It was short, if not sweet, 
and suited me as well as all hands. 

But let me do justice to my old shipmate and captain. A more honora- 
ble and honest man never existed, for he would scorn to take a dollar not 
his own, and his owners’ interests were as sacred as a marriage vow in his 
hands. He never would al'ow his men to be kept short of food, always 
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insisted that they should have enough, and of the best, saw that the crew 
were neat and clean at all times, and looked after their health as though 
he had a contract to keep them in good condition, and, indeed, he had, for 
he was not only captain, but surgeon as well, as the medicine chest was un- 


der his exclusive charge, and fearful were the doses that he thrust down 


many of the throats, when illness was made the plea to escape work. Ep- 
som salts was his favorite remedy. 

For three years was | with him, and a better man, to the willing and 
‘faithful, I never saw. Some of our boyish pranks he did not seem to ap- 
preciate as well as he might, yet he never laid a hand on me, or the rest of 
the lads, but he would scold, when provoked, and threaten, but he elways 


pretended to forget the punishment we so well merited, sometimes, for 


Tom, Lewey, and I did try his temper on many occasions, and the rest of 
the boys were like hornets, always stinging and buzzing, and making fun 
where fun was possible. 

Mr. Prentice, the chief mate, was a native of Marblehead, a dark, sallow 
man, with a pleasant smile, snapping black eyes, fond of a joke, as cour- 
ageous as a lion, a good sailor, and my favorite of all the under officers, yet 
he and the old man did not always agree on certain points, and one was as 
much to blame as the other, for not understanding the peculiar characteris- 
tics of temper each had. The captain showed his in a marked manner, and 
the mate was a rival of his superior as far as quickness was concerned. 
Mr. Prentice wanted to let up on the men when there was no particular 
occasion for labor. ‘he captain believed in work, and plenty of it, soa 
collision was not wholly unexpected by those who watched events. 

Mr. Davidson, the second mate, was a native of New Hampshire, a stout, 
red-skinned man, who loved his tot of grog better than he did his dinner, 
and the result could be seen in his face and hands. He had neglected the 
usual country schooling, and now, at forty years of age, was only a subordi- 
nate officer, and could never hope to rise higher, as he did not read or 
write, and had no ambition for learning either. He was a thorough sailor, a 
smart man, and rather afraid of the captain. He and I were always 
good friends, although he did swear at me once in a while, when I blunder- 
ed in some trifling thing. 

Mr. Goodhue, the third mate, was a native of Salem, a young man, who 
never had had much experience at sea, yet was a good officer, and always 
kept under the lee of the long-boat when the captain was on deck. He did 
n’t like to be seen idle. Poor fellow, he was buried at sea, on the passage 
home, and Mr. Davidson was killed by ialling from the ship’s foretop-sail 
yard, while we were lying in San Francisco harbor, in the year 1844. The 
third mate favored Lewey and myself above all others, because the French 
lad gave him a pocket-knife with ten blades, and! presented him with a 
necktie of many colors, which was of no use to me, as I had plenty of 
clothes, and could afford to be liberal with my shipmates. 

The steward was a dandy mulatto, an excellent cook, and good servant 
to the old man, whom he would wait upon with much politeness and pa- 
tience, but had a perfect contempt for the rest of the officers, and would not 
obey them if he could help it. The poor fellow got love-cracked on a half- 
breed Mexican woman, in Monterey, and the old man had one of the bovs 
— Tom Butler — shave his head, and put a mustard plasser on his bare 
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scalp, to draw the disease from his heart, but the remedy, a mild and gentle 
one, did not seem to have the desired effect, and one night the steward 
threw the deck tub overboard, and then got into it, and paddled for the 
shore, to seek his love, but was caught by the Indians the next day, and 
turned woman-hater after the loss of his wool, and failure to join the wo- 
man of his choice. 

Chips, the carpenter, bunked and messed with the boys in the steerage. 
He was a Swede, and a man in every respect, — good-natured, an excellent 


workman, a thorough sailor, and the best helmsman in the ship, and, in - 


leaving or entering port, Chips was always stationed at the wheel. He 
had one great peculiarity, and that was drink; not liquors, but tea, coffee, 
or water. He could drink more than any man I ever saw. As we were on 
an allowance of water all the passage, Chips would beg the boys to share 
their rations with him, even trading his portion of duff, every Wednesday 
and Sunday, for something to quench his great thirst. He was always hap- 
py when it rained, for then he would hold his tin cup under the break of 
the poop deck, and catch several gallons of water for future use, and, at the 
same time, swallow quart after quart, until we feared that he would burst. 
He had a funny way of keeping the run of time, for every Saturday, at 
twelve bells, he would cut a notch on the side of his berth, and exclaim 
with great satisfaction, — 

“ Anudder blanked veek gone, by dunder!” 

A good shipmate was old Chips, and every one !iked him, from captain 
to steward. 

The cook, or doctor, was black as the ace of spades, superstitious, and 
always suspicious of us lads, for he feared that we would steal the cabin 
grub from the galley; just as though we would do such a disgraceful thing. 
It was reported among the boys that he had been formerly a Maryland 
slave, had killed his master, and entire family, and then escaped North, and 
joined the Admittance. He bunked in the steerage, and I think must have 
had a bad conscience, for his dreams were of the most frightful character, 
and -night after night would startle us by the terrible howls and yells 
which he uttered, and only tin pots, marlin-spikes, old boots, beef bones, 
kids, and other convenient missiles, seemed to have the least effect on him. 
When, by accident, a marlin-spike did hit him square on the head, would 
he awaken to the fact that he had disturbed the sleep of the watch below, 
and then would rub his wool, and exclaim, — 

“’Clare to de Lord, boys, I had ’em powerful bad dat time. I dink it 
was dat salt hoss I eat for supper. Much obleege to. yer, lads, for callin’ 
me as yer did. Yer is wery kind to de old man.” 

Then he would go to sleep again, and repeat his dreams and yells, and 
we endured all this until Lewey was driven almost crazy with rage. But 
the French boy hit upon a remedy to remove the nuisance, and how he did 
it will be disclosed in the course of this yarn. 

The doctor had a great affection for me, because I pretended to believe 
all of his superstitious stories, and could talk to him about religious matters, 
as he had great faith in the church, and when the captain intended to have 
some special delicacy for the cabin table, and I smelled it out, I would say 
to Lewey, in a careless sort of way, as though I meant nothing in partic- 
ular, — 
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“ The captain is to have pancakes for supper. Oh, how good they look 
and smell, and how nice they would taste, but there are none for us poor 
sailor boys.” 

Then that bad French boy would remark in a whisper, — 

“You go talk serious dings vid de doctor at de vedder side of de galley, 
and I steal a lot of ’em from de lee side.” 

Then I would say to that bad boy, — 

“It is wrong to steal, Lewey, and, beside, some one might see you. Do 
not disgrace your name and station in life by hooking pancakes from the 
doctor.” 

But such reasoning had no effect on that boy. He never came up to my 
standard of goodness, although I set him an excellent example all the time, 
and tried to rid his mind of communist ideas, and to persuade him to walk 
in the right path. He would listen, and then turn away, and steal once 
more from the galley, and bring half the proceeds to share with me. I gen- 
erally bolted what I received, to prevent that bad boy from being detected, 
and properly punished by the captain. Even the steward never dared to 
report his loss to the old man, for fear of an explosion, as the captain did 
not view jokes in the same light as the boys. 

Many is the time I have sat on a spar, at the weather side of the galley, 
and held the doctor on a knotty theological point, while that bad Lewey 
whipped from the plates fried pancakes, and, thrusting them, into his shirt 
bosom, retreated to the steerage, unloaded, and then returned for more, re- 
gardless of my frowns and displeasure. 

I seldom tasted anything to equal the food stolen from the galley of the 
old Admittance, by that bad boy, Lewey, and when we were on the coast of 
California, and had Mexicans and other company on board for dinner, the 
way pies and soft-tack disappeared, right from under the cook’s nose, was a 
wonder to him, a mystery to the steward, and, sometimes, a bitter disap- 
pointment to the captain, and the strong-smelling greasers he had to enter- 
tain, greatly against his will. 

Our crew was a miscellaneous collection from all countries. There was 
Charley, the Dane, a good sailor, the bully of the forecastle, and the sea 
lawyer of the same. He was always neat in dress, and habits, but inclined 
to shirk hard work. Before we had been on the coast six months he played 
the sick game, and, from the position of bully and lawyer, came down to be- 
ing taunted with “ sojering,” and then even the ordinary seamen kicked at 
him, and the boys mocked him, and he was very humble for a pleasant 
word, or a look, despised by officers and men. His fate will be revealed 
when we get on the coast, and at work on hides. - 

The next man in importance was Old Jones, as we called him, an English 
man-of-war’s man, a good sailor, and as clever as a kitten, but he always 
got drunk, when he could, and rather liked it. Then came Scotch Jack, a 
man who was determined to fight, and smash things, when in liquor. He, 
also, had served in the English navy,and was a thorough sailor in every 
respect, although I think he was not the equal of Old Jones in fancy work, 
and in making and repairing sails. Then we had English Jack, who had 
made a trip in the United-States sloop-of-war Marion, and was the most un- 
mitigated grumbler in the ship. He would growl if there was a calm, a 
gale, a nice breeze, and if we were at anchor, or under way, at the grub, at 
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the ship, at the officers, and at everything except rum, and when he could 
obtain a bottle of that he would usually grumble because there were not two 
bottles to get drunk on, for drunk he would get on every occasion, if liquor 
was to be had. I never heard his equal for fault finding. He is probably 
dead, and grumbling at his treatment at the present time, wherever 
he is. 

Then there was Fred, a fat, good-natured Dutchman, always ready and 
obliging, and with a pleasant laugh, and cheerful word in all kinds of weath- 
er, and with the hardest of work before him. He never grumbled, but he 
would drink when the liquor was handy, and did not cost too much. Peter, 
a simple-minded fellow, who had shipped as half sail-maker, and did not 
know his business, was an American, and the especial object of contempt 
of the old man. There was another Yankee whom he did net like much 
better, named Oliver, a sort of Bowery boy, no sailor, and who could never 
learn to be one, even if he had tried. 

There were others, but I have mentioned the prinicpal persons on board, 
for in all we numbered twenty-four men and boys, not including the passen- 
ger, and we were so strong, that when we got accustomed to our duties we 
could handle the ship like a pilot-boat, and not make hard work of it in any 
kind of weather. 

But I must now return to my first experience at messing in the steerage. 
I have described how I drank a little tea, and wished that I was once more 
at home, and how the longer I remained below the sicker I became; but at 
last we were aroused by the third mate calling down the hatchway to mus- 
ter on the quarter deck, as the watches were to be chosen. 

I went on deck, and then had business at the lee gangway, which detained 
me until the red-faced second mate startled me by asking if I wanted to 
throw up my conscience, and to muster to the lee of the capstan, and hold 
up my head, and let him see what I was like, to all of which I complied, 
and then listened to the captain’s speech to his men and officers. 

It is the custom on long voyages for the masters to address their crews 
just before the mates choose their watches. I don’t know why they do 
so, or for what reason, as the sailors forget all that is said in a day, «ven if 
they are in a condition to understand the old man, as the glittering general- 
ities roll from his lips, and he surveys those under his command with a 
critical eye, measuring their capabilities and’ dispositions as he speaks to 
them, and warns them what to expect in case they do not mind him in all 
things, and be good and resnectable. I remember Captain Peterson’s ad- 
dress much better than he does, so will repeat it. He was walking the 
quarter-deck at the time, uttering a few words, and then taking a pace or 
two forward, a sharp turn, a step aft, some more words, and then a repeti- 
tion of the promenade, and this is what he said: — 


“Vell, mens, ve is all bound on a long” (two steps forward, and a short 
silence, then a turn aft, so that he could once more face the crew, the mates 
and all hands standing in respectful attention) “ vige, and de better you 
minds me and de officers de quicker ve vill be home again. I am de cap- 
en” (a step forward and aft, and another silence) “of de ship, and I means 
to be de capen, and ven I can’t be capen I "ll be one of de crew. I vants 
you to be villing and quick” (another turn, and more silence), “and not to 
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give me or de officers back answers. If you does der vill be trouble. I 
vill see dat you has good treatment, and enough to eat” (another prome- 
nade, and a longer silence, as he was running short of words) “and to 
drink, but I vill have none of de food vasted, now you believes me. You 
shall have enough, and more den enough, but, if you vastes, I "ll put you on 
short allowance. Ven I speaks | vant all of you to jump” (another paso 
back and forth, and a look that meant more than words. I resolved to 
jump, even if he glanced at me, from that moment), “and minds you calls 
all de officers by de handles of der names, and do you say ‘sir,’ ven you is 
spoken to, or there ‘ll be trouble between us. I likes to treat men vell, but 
it depends on yourselves as to vot is to come. Dat is all I has to say to 
you at present, and minds you don’t forget my vords. Now choose de 
votches, and let the starboard votch go below.” 


Just at that moment the man at the wheel struck four bells, or six o’clock, 
and one of the hands run forward, and repeated the hour on the large bell, 
just beaft of the foremast, and thus our sea life had commenced in earnest, 
and all the voyage, in harbor or at sea, that great bell tolled out the hours, 
and half hours, as regularly as a man-of-war that is in commission, and, un- 
less all hands were aloft, during a gale, some one had to repeat the strikes 
of the little bell that was hung over the binnacle. 

The watches were chosen in the usual manner. The secand mate repre- 
sented the captain, and so had the starboard watch, and the first choice. 
The chief mate and third mate represented the larboard watch, but the lat- 
ter had no hand in picking out men. He had nothing to say, and if he had 
uttered a word, it would have been rebuked as an impertinence by his supe- 
rior officer. 

The second mate made choice of Scotch Jack, as his best man, and Mr. 
Prentice took Old Jones, and so they went on, until at last I found that I 
was in thechief mate’s watch, and with me were Lewey and the boy Harry. 
This was a matter of congratulation tothe French lad, and he expressed it 
by digging his elbows into my ribs, and whispering that we would have a 
good time spinning yarns, while we walked the deck night after night; to 
all of which I responded with a groan, and wished myself at home more 
fervently than ever, and then went to the rail, and relieved my bosom of 
that which appeared to be rebellious and disaffected matter. 

The men shuffled forward, English Jack already grumbling, and express- 
ing his opinion “ that he had sailed in all sorts of ships, and in all sorts of 
weather, but for a bloody old tub, mean living, hard usage, and plenty of 
work, the Admittance was the worst vessel he was ever in, and he would 
cut sticks at the first port we dropped anchor,” which meant that he would 
run away, a threat that he was always making while on board, but he never 
carried it out, and if he is now alive I dare say he is boasting of the grand 
old times he had on the coast of California, in the Admittance, and the 
good grub he ate, and the kind treatment he received at the hands of the 
officers. The last ship is always the best with a sailor, and the present one 
the worst. 

The boys went forward with the men, but we had hardly got anchored 
on the windlass, where I expected to hear some romantic stories of the 
sea, fcom the old sailors, but, instead of listening to yarns, we were driven 
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aft by Mr. Goodhue, the third mate, who told us that Mr. Prentice wanted 
to see us on particular “wsiness. 

We found the chief mate walking the quarter-deck, smoking a long-nine, 
for he had ten thousand of them on board (they used to sell two for a cent), 
and thought they were the equal of the rarest of Havanas. The captain 
had retired to his cabin, and was soothing his lacerated feelings by trying 
to pump out music on an accordion, and he produced the most doleful 
sounds, like the moaning of the spirits of dead sailors, if such was possible, 
assembled in joint convention, to try some cruel captain for bad treatment, 
and, perhaps, murder. The instant those discordant tones fell upon my 
ears, in all their cruel distinctness, I had occasion to once more repair to 
the lee side, and relieve my feelings and stomach at the same time. The 
old man had no compassion on us, the passenger, or the mates. He tor- 
tured that accordion for an hour, and thus refreshed his overcharged breast. 
We boys, on the passage, wished, with all our hearts, that the captain had 
married before sailing, and brought his wife with him. No woman of spirit 
would have tolerated that accordion more than once, and then it would have 
found a watery grave, or the owner would have been paralyzed in a moment 
of desperation, and with the applause of all hands. 

But all this time we were gathered around the capstan, and Mr. Prentice 
was walking the weather side of the quarter-deck, in humble emulation of 
the captain, and we waited to hear what he had to communicate to us. He 
puffed at his long-nine a minute, and then said, — 

“ Look here, you blanked monkeys, if J ever catch you forward of the 
galley in your watches on deck, at night, unless you are sent to do a job, I 
"ll give you some old iron to work that you ‘llremember. Your place is on 
the main hatch, or under the lee of the long-boat, where I can keep an eye 
en you. 1! ’ma terrible fellow when in earnest, and if you want to be men, 
and good sailors, I’m the one to teach you. Get out of this, and keep your 
eyes open, for I ‘ll have no caulking on deck. Do you hear?” 

“ Yes, sir,” came in trembling tones from some feeble throats, and we 
thought he was a monster, and I determined, if ever I wrote a book like 
Mr. Dana, to paint Mr. Prentice in colors so black that the stain would 
never be erased. How little did I suspect from his ominous growl, that he 
had one of the kindest of hearts, and, like the old man, would much rather 
praise and reward, than find fauit and punish, for all the time he was ad- 
dressing us his black eyes were just twinkling with fun, first at us in our 
fright, and secondly at the doleful sounds Captain Peterson was producing 
on his beloved instrument, in the upper cabin. 

“ By the way, which of you boys was sick in the foretop this forenoon?” 
the mate asked, as we were about to seek our quarters, under the lee of the 
long-boat. 

« I, sir,” was my answer, rather faintly spoken. 

“ Do you feel sick now, you miserable little monkey ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, you ‘ll be all right in a few days, and then we shall have a famine 
on board, and short rations, but if you ever again aim the contents of your 
stomach at my upturned face, I know of a boy who will suffer. Now be 
off with you, and mind that you jump when I give an order, for I sha’n’t 


speak twice.” 
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It seemed that the mate wanted us to jump as well as the old man, and, 
in fact, I found that it was jump all the time I was on board. 

Mr. Prentice did not remain with us all the voyage. He and the captain 
disagreed, and the mate was discharged in Santa Barbara, and went down 
the coast, and, I believe, died at Calio, some years later. May the turf be 
ever green over his grave, and I hope that his generous soul is safe from 
gales, and the uncertainties of life, in a haven of rest, where ambrosia, and 
not salt horse and hard tack, is the fare of a sailor, if all we read is true. 

At eight bells the watch was changed. The starboard watch came on 
deck, and the larboard watch went below to sleep until twelve o’clock. 
The old man came out of his cabin as the bells struck. He had laid aside 
his accordion for the night, and now gave orders to the second mate as to 
the course of the ship, general directions to keep a good lookout forward, 
to call him if there was a change of wind, and then looked suspiciously at 
the clouds, and asked how fast the log showed that the ship was sailing, 
lighted a cigar, paced back and forth, and, no doubt, thought of the dark- 
eyed girl he had left behind, and whom he could not hope to see for two or 
three years. 

I had half a mind to ask him to put me on board the first ship we met, 
and send me home, and I thought I would give my note of hand for any 
amount he might name, for such a favor. But, as he did not appear to be 
in a mood for private conversation with one of his boys, I reluctantly re- 
linquished my design, and felt my way down the steps of the booby hatch, 
turned in, and had one of the most bitter, quiet cries that I ever experienced 
in my life, and then fell asleep, and dreamed of home and its comforts, and 
from that dream I was rudely awakened by hearing some one yell out, — 

“Tumble up here, you boys, and help reef topsails. Be lively about it, 
or I ‘Il come down there, and hurry you on deck.” 

We were on our feet in an instant. The ship was pitching and tossing, 
and laying over almost, it seemed to me, on her beam ends, and I could 
hear the men singing out at the ropes, the seas breaking over the bows, 
and swash along the lee scuppers. Chests and loose articles had broken 
adrift, and were pounding and grinding together in the steerage, where 
there was no light to see each other. We had to hold on with one hand to 
our berths, and pull on our trousers with the other, while we strove to find 
our shoes, which were not in place, as a matter of course, and all this time 
the old man was roaring like a lion on the quarter-deck, and the second 
mate screaming in the waist, and Mr. Prentice and the third mate boiling 
over with expletives forward, and damning everybody and everything, and 
shouting to let go of this, and to haul on that. Then Lewey darted up the 
steps, leaving behind the pleasant information that we should catch it unless 
we were up in less than a second. 

I did not attempt to find my shoes. I gained the deck, and as I reached 
it a heavy sea struck the Admittance full on the starboard beam, and she 
gave aroll, and a pitch. Ashower of spray swept the decks, filled the lee 
scuppers, where the second mate was at work hauling out the maintopsail 
reef-tackle, and away I went head-first, as though shot out of a catapult, 
and just at that moment Mr. Davidson was crawling to windward, and I 
struck him fullon his capacious stomach, and both of us went to the rail, 
with the water up to our knees. 
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“ Blank your heart to blankation,” roared the second mate, and seized me 
by the collar of my monkey-jacket. “Who in blankation are you any 
way?” 

Just at that moment my stomach again revolted, and up the sleeve of his 
coat went that which was intended for the fishes of the ocean. Then he 
did roar. 

“ Blank you! who are you? ” and he gave me a shake and an oath at the 
same time. 

“T’m Lewey,” I managed to answer, and, as it was so dark, he could not 
tell one boy from another, I thought the reply quite satisfactory. 

“IT ’ll Lewey you,” was the response, and he gave me a flirt to the wind- 
ward, and then I found that I was close to the old man, but, as he did not 
appear to care to enter into conversation with me just at that time, I got 
out of his way, and staggered forward. It appeared to me that a scene of 
awful confusion and disorder prevailed, and 1 expected to go to the bottom 
every moment, and did not care much if I did. 

It was blowing a young gale trom the southerd, such as | learned to 
laugh at in less than three months’ time; the waves appeared to be moun- 
tain high, and looked fierce and phosphorescent, but, in reality, they were 
not more than potato hills as compared to the seas we encountered off 
Cape Horn ; the clouds were scudding across the sky as though anxious to 
get home before morning; large drops of rain were falling, and the carpen- 
ter had his tin pot near the galley, ready for an emergency, or in case there 
was much of a shower; the topsails were on the caps, slatting and slapping, 
the mainsail was hanging by the clew-lines and bunt-lines, and adding to 
the uproar; the jib, which had been hauled down, was doing its best to 
wind itself around the jibboom, and carry away some of the strong stays, or the 
spritsail yard ; and, to add to the solemnity of the scene, the forward bell 
tolled dolefully as the ship rolled and pitched in the head sea. 

“ Lay aloft there, larboard watch, and put two reefs in the foretopsail. 
Be lively, and don’t let the starboard watch beat you. Up you go, you 
boys. You may as well learn how to reef a topsail now as at any other 
time. Away with you, every mother’s son of you, or I ‘Il hasten your 
movements with a rope’s end. Come, stir your stumps.” 

I crawled up the fore rigging, while Lewey went over the ratlins like a 
cat, for he had been there before, but when I came to the top I sneaked 
through the lubber hole, and gained the yard, already black with the watch. 
I got close to the topsail tie, and held on, and wondered why men, or boys, 
wanted to be such confounded fools as to go to sea, and encounter many 
terrible and dangerous toils, and then my stomach again revolted, and I did 
penance for my sins. 

“ Light out to wind’ard,” yelled the third mate, who was at the weather 
ear-ring, sitting on the extreme end of the yard-arm, and the watch took up 
the cry, and one man asked me, in a cross tone, — 

“ Why in blankation don’t you light out to wind’ard, you monkey ?” 

“ If I should light out of this I ’d never come back again, I assure you,” 
was my answer. 

But he did not appear to appreciate the joke, for he muttered that he ’d 
break my head if I gave him any back talk, so I deemed it advisable to hold 
my tongue, and myself to the topsail tie at the same time. 
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“ Haul out to lew’ard,” yelled the third mate, and I also repeated the cry, 
because every one else did, and I desired to be in the fashion, although I 
had n’t the slightest idea what it meant. I supposed that it was something 
important, or there would not have been such a unanimous vote on the 
subject. 

“ Haul the sail well up on the yard, and knot away,” was the cry of the 
third mate, and I made a pretence of doing something, but the sailor on my 
right said, — 

“You blasted fool, you ’ve tied a granny. Here, see me. Tie a good 
square knot, and then it won’tslip. Remember another time, or you ’ll have 
the mate in your hair.” 

It was Old Jones who gave me my first lesson in seamanship, and many 
a tot of grog did he receive at my hands, on the coast, to repay him for his 
kindness, while the cross shipmate, who was not much of a sailor after all, 
went dry, even if he did learn to treat me with respect, as one who could 
hand, reef, or steer, or send up or down a royal yard, better than himself. 

We got the two reefs in the topsail, after a fashion, for the men were 
new to the ship, and to each other, and then went on deck, hoisted the 
yard, and beat the starboard watch just half a minute, thus making Mr. 
Prentice rub his hands, and utter a few words of praise. 

Three of the larboard watch then went out, and furled the slapping jib, 
while the boys, and two ordinary seamen, were sent aloft to take two reefs 
in the mizzen topsail, and the remainder of the crew furled the mainsail, 
and when the hard labor was completed it was eight bells, and the wheel 
was relieved, the second mate threw the log, and the starboard watch went 
below to sleep until four o’clock, when it again come on deck, and we went 
to our bunks to rest until seven bells, or half-past seven o’clock, when we 
were called, had breakfast, and remained on deck until six o’clock in the 
evening, for the Admittance was not a watch-and-watch ship, half the crew 
on deck, and half below, unless the weather was bad, and no work could be 
done, then we had an afternoon below, and very grateful we were to the 
weather that gave us a chance to rest. 

- People, who know nothing about a sailor’s life, seem to think that sea- 
men have little to do except sit around on deck, and see the ship go 
through the water, and to make and take in sail. All such should have 
served an apprenticeship on the Admittance. The fallacy would soon have 
been exposed. Men on a crack ship are never idle, except during the long 
watches of the night, and even then sail has to be taken in and made, and, 
sometimes, when a quick passage is desirable, the night watch have neither 
rest nor comfort, for the yards have to be braced to catch every favorable 
breath of air, studding-sails hoisted, and taken in, squalls to be looked after, 
and canvass shortened to meet an emergency, the wheel to be relieved every 
two hours, a sharp lookout kept, to see that vessels are not run into, and, 
when the officer of the deck is afraid of the captain, and all of ours were, 
except Mr. Prentice, there is not much chance for the men to do a little 
caulking (a sailorism for sleeping on deck during the night watches). The 
chief mate used to favor us boys, or, rather, he seemed to wink at our cat 
naps, for he would tell us to pile on the main-hatch, pull a tarpaulin over 
us, and keep our eyes open, or he would haze us within an inch of our lives. 
_ For two or three watches we really believed that he was in earnest; but 
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one night the third mate reported that the boys were napping, he believed, 
and Mr. Prentice told him to let us alone, only to stirus up if the-old man 
came on deck, and he was liable to at any time, to see if the officers were 
awake, doing their duty, and to get a look at the weather. Then Mr. Good- 
hue would rout us up with a kick, and in an instant we would be awake, and 
vigilant. Then Lewey and I would discuss some nautical evolution, which 
he could explain to me, as he was a better sailor than myself, or he would 
teach me French, and I give himlessons in Spanish, of which language I 
had some little knowledge, having studied it while at school. Thus we got 
on quite famously, while the old man paced the quarter deck, and the chief 
mate stood near the mainmast, smoking his cigar, and never speaking to 
the autocrat of the ship unless spoken to. 

But we were always terribly sleepy, and sometimes so drowsy that we 
could not keep our eyes open, and our heads would sink upon our breasts, 
and we dropped off to dreams of home, and good living, and then the stern- 
voiced chief mate would utter a protest. 

“ Keep your eyes open, you boys,” he would say. “The first thing you 
know the ship will tumble overboard, and then where will you be?” 

I always thought this funny, and used to laugh, as in duty bound, for it 
rather encourages an officer to have his jokes appreciated, if disposed to be 
familiar, and once Captain Peterson, on the passage out, while I was at the 
wheel, during light weather, learning how to steer, and box the compass, 
asked me, with a bland smile, something like his shore sweetness, — 

“Vell, Thom, how does you like to be a sailor?” 

And I smiled back, a subdued smile, not a familiar one by any means, as 
befitted my station, and said, — 

“I hope that I shall like it in time, sir, or as soon as I become as good a 
seaman as yourself.” ‘ 

And that little touch of flattery did good work, for he smiled some more, 
but in an instant, as he thought of the girl he had left behind, his face 
clouded, and he said, — 

“It’s a vile life, my lad, a dog’s life, and don’t you follow de sea if you 
can get a chance to drag a hand-cart on shore,” and, as he did not appear 
disposed to continue the conversation, I had no more to say. 

The work on our ship did not vary from that on all regularly disciplined 
vessels. The morning watch were started into life and activity, in the 
warm latitudes, about half-past five o’clock, the head pump rigged, the buck- 
ets mustered, and the decks washed down, fore and aft, and then swabbed 
dry, all ready for the captain’s inspection, when he made his appearance, in 
slippers, at seven bells. The chief mate superintended the work in his 
watch, and the third mate, with trousers rolled up to his knees, did the 
splashing of water, and the boys the scrubbing with brooms. The cook 
started a fire in his galley, made coffee, and the mate would take a cup, but 
none was allowed Mr. Davidson or Mr. Goodhue, their rank not being up 
to the coffee standard, much as they would have liked a drop at an early 
hour in the morning. In cold weather that bad Lewey would get me to 
make some commonplace remark to the cook, and then would steal a pet 
of the peculiar-tasting liquid, and make a break for the forecastle, where the 
watch below were all asleep, and snoring, and would divide his ill gotten 
gains with me. Even if the coffee was not seasoned with cream and loaf 
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sugar it did taste good. But I always condemned Lewey for the means he 
took to procure the refreshment. it was wrong, but, when off Cape Horn 
in snow, sleet, gales, and ice, I generally pardoned the French lad, for he 
had peculiar notions about property, and was, as I have said, a real com- 
munist at heart, and a republican, and longed to be a pirate, above all things 
in this world. 

As soon as the decks were washed down, and dried by swabbing, there 
was half an hour or more to be employed. It would not do to let the old 
man see the men loafing about forward, doing nothing. That was a sin 
never to be forgiven, so the chief mate, if our watch was on deck, and 
Mr. Davidson, when he hed the morning hour, devised all manner of meth- 
ods for killing time, to fill up that half hour. Some days we would get 
tackles on the topsail sheets, give the topsail yards little more of a hoist, 
fool away a few minutes on the topgallant-sails, send men aloft to look after 
the chaffing gear, to cut adrift an Irish pennant, to parcel a place where 
there was a suspicion of a chafe, to put on battens, whip the end of ropes, 
and to do anything that the mate could study up in his active brain, while 
the boys would polish the bells, and capstan, or scrape belaying pins, and 
iron work. 

I remember quite plainly that a few days out, just after we had passed 
the Gulf Stream, and my stomach was at rest, but clamorous for food, one 
morning, while tired and faint, I sat down ona spare spar, near the galley, 
and wished that I was home, and a pyramid of buckwheat cakes before me. 
I thought that I had earned my munificent salary, for that day at least, but 
just at this moment the old man came on deck, and sniffed at the weather, 
at the damp deck, at the light breeze, at the work that was going on. He 
spoke to Mr. Prentice, and nodded toward me. I thought the captain was 
complimenting me, and had serious thoughts of taking me into the cabin, 
and making a fast friend of me, and promoting me to the position of private : 
secretary, or clerk. I had read of such things, by real nautical writers, who 
know more about a mule than they do about a ship, but judge of my disap- 
pointment when Mr. Prentice came toward me, and said, — 

“Thom, you ‘ll have just time to get the slush-bucket, and give that 
foretop-gallant masta lick, and don’t put as much as aspoonful on the for- 
ward part of the spar, if you do there ’Il be trouble between us, as sure as 
you live.” 

And I crawled up, weak and tired as I was, to the spar, and slushed it 
down, just as eight bells were struck. The next morning watch the same 
thing occurred, and once more I made a long journey to the fore-royal mast, 
and gave that a coating of grease, then took the hint, and when I had noth- 
ing to do I kept out of the old man’s sight, or crawled into the long-boat, 
and pretended to be working for all that I was worth, or else dodged 
around the foremast. 

Every morning the scuttle-butt had to be replenished, if we were lucky 
in filling our spare casks during a heavy rain storm, and, if we were not, we 
were kept on an allowance of three quarts of water per day, and had it 
served out to us in demijohns, of which we had large numbers on board to 
sell to the Mexicans, and once a week, or more, a barrel of beef, or pork, 
had to be broken out, and the harness cask filled, and we would have the . 


pleasure of seeing the steward standing by, and put a private tag on all the 
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best pieces, for the cabin table. But that is common on all ships, and so 
does not excite comment from poor Jack. 

‘Vhat bad boy, Lewey, used to change the tags, in the night time, when 
L. we was looking, because I suggested to him that there should be an 
equal distribution of food, and then, when the old man got a piece of salt 
horse on his table, instead of a fat junk of meat, there would be an explo- 
sion, and the steward would wonder how it happened, and if his judgment 
and eyesight were not failing. 

I will not tire the reader with an account of our everyday life, for it 
would be tedious. We caught the trades while well over toward the coast 
of Europe, and they carried us nearly to the line, and then left us in the 
doledrums, where we had squalls and rain, calms and a glassy sea, with 
long, heavy swells, that kept the ship rolling and pitching, and heading for 


every point of the compass, not even having steerageway more than two: 


hours out of the twenty-four. 


In the mean time the boys fast learned the duties of their stations, and 
could loose or furl a royal, or haul out an ear-ring, and reef a topsail, to the 
entire satisfaction of the mate. 

Once in a while, during the quiet watches of the night, Lewey and I 
would steal forward, and mingle with the men, to hear their long yarns ‘of 
the dangers of the sea, but, to my surprise, they did not spin stories of man- 
of-war life, and cutting-out expeditions, but confined their topics to the good 
times they had had on shore, and how many occasions they had got drunk, 


with a minute account of every circumstance in the case, and how the land-- 


lords of the sailor boarding-houses had cut up quite rusty when the funds 
began to run low, and what Mollie and Susie said, conversation that need 
not be repeated, or even imagined by my young or old readers, for .it was 
not fit for boys to hear. Still we listened with greedy ears, and wondered 
if we should act like those old salts, when we grew tough, and became per- 
fect sailors. 

Then the men would tell of the rows they had on shore, and how the 
bloody police had made a raid on them, and the way they escaped the 
sharks, and what good grub they had at Murphy’s or O’Rouke’s, with three 
square meals a day, and spuds on the table every time, and when I asked 
them what “spuds” were they answered, — 

“ Potatoes, you greenhorn. We thought every fool knew what spuds 
were,” and then they would digress a little, and tell of a ship they sailed in 
that furnished potatoes to the crew every day for dinner during an entire 
passage, and English Jack would growl out, — 

“ Ah, that was a ship worth sailing in, but this bloody old hooker is 
enough to kill a sailorman. Ah, what a fool I was not to stick to the last 
vessel I was in. The skipper begged me to stay with him, and hinted that 
I could have a second mate’s berth if I wished.” 

Then Old Jones would sneer, and say, — 

“ What a blanked second mate you would have made. You don’t know 
enough to do ordinary seaman’s duty,” and there would be loud words, and 
the third mate would come forward, and catch us, just as we were stealing 
aft, and then Mr. Prentice would find some job for us that would keep 


us on the move until our watch was out, as a punishment for disobeying 
orders. 
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But the temptation to go forward was irresistible, and on dark nights we 
dodged the vigilance of the officers, and heard more about good ships and 
bad ones, and growls about the work, and vessels that were “ plum-pud- 
dingers,” or where the men were allowed raisins in their duff, had watch 
and watch, and the skipper was a whole-souled, noble-hearted man, who 
always gave his crew a tot of grog when they reefed topsails, and sea pie 
every other week, and luxuries never heard of before, or since, on a mer- 
chant ship, although our men-of-war do issue rations of butter, and other 
articles which are not found elsewhere, but the grog was stopped long ago, 
the very thing the old salts desired above all else. 

One morning, the day we crossed the line, thirty-eight days from Boston, 
—a very good passage,— in longitude 27 deg. east, we took a pleasant 
breeze from the African coast, and were headed south by west, with stud- 
ding-sails out, and the ship slipping along as easy as a girl through a qua- 
drille. We were about two hundred miles from the shore, but our deck and 
sails were covered at least an eighth of an inch thick with fine, brown dust, 
which had fallen during the night, and adhered to the damp spots, where 
the dew had fallen, and with it came the pulverized dust of the deserts; 
even the interior of Africa had contributed its share of soil, it is probable. 
It was as light as meal, and for days, or until the wind changed, did we re- 
ceive a contribution from the land. We had no occasion for sand in holy- 
stoning our deck for a week or more. 

This phenomenon is not always met with while running down the coast, 
and before the southeast trades are taken. I suppose that some terrible 
whirlwind had passed over Africa, and filled the air with powdered dust, and 
that it had drifted to sea, and, while not perceptible to the eye in the air, 
made its presence felt in every part of the ship. I heard the captain tell 
Mr. Prentice that he had never seen the like before during all of his voy- 
ages around Cape Horn. 

The dust, and the African coast, aroused al! of Lewey’s enthusiasm, and 
he said that he should like to run into some harbor, with a clipper schoon- 
er, and load up with negroes, and ,then sail for Cuba, and sell them for 
three hundred dollars each, and when I asked him if that was in accordance 
with his ideas of liberty and equality, he said that the negroes were not the 
equal of a white man when money was concerned, and that the blacks rath- 
er liked it. As I did not know much about the subject I did not contradict 
him, and let the matter drop. 

While we were in good weather all hands were kept on deck every after- 
noon, and the boys were set at work drawing yarns from old junk, making 
spun-yarn by the aid of the winch, which was kept humming all the time, 
forenoons and afternoons, while the old sailors made mats, to protect the 
standing rigging, repaired that which needed looking after, set up backstays, 
tarred down, mended sails, and were kept at work from morning till two 
bells, or five o’clock in the afternoon, when the decks were usually cleared 
up, swept down by the boys, the ropes coiled in place, on the belaying pins, 
all ready to let go in case of a squall, and then the old man would make his 
appearance on the quarter-deck, after a comfortable siesta, and take his 
usual promenade, and study up work for the next day, and the mate would 
walk slowly forward, and say to the cook, — 


“ Doctor, give the people their supper,” and we would rush to the galley, 
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and get our pots of tea, and Chips would trade off his allowance of hard- 
tack, for the sake of getting more water bewitched. 

The second day after crossing the line the larboard watch was aroused at 
four bells, or six o’clock in the morning, by the cry of, — 

“ Tumble up here, you boys, and help make sail. Be lively, or I ‘ll come 
down there, and stir your stumps for you.” 

We were out of our berths in an instant, and on deck, wondering what 
the matter was, for the call was an unusual one. There was no need of 
making our toilettes. A shirt and pair of trousers were all that we wore in 
that hot climate, and shoes and stockings we had discarded long before. 
The soles of our feet had become so hardened that we could go up and 
down the ratlings without feeling uncomfortable. A single watch can gen- 
erally make sail, unless there is much sickness on board, and the crew is 
short-handed, so we were anxious to know what the call meant, and wasted 
no time in getting up the steps, and gaining the deck. 

The first man I saw was Captain Peterson, without a coat, and in slip- 
pers, looking long and earnestly over the larboard quarter rail, a spyglass 
in his hand, and his face rather more troubled than when he attempted a 
serious tune from the bowels of his beloved accordion. I did not have time 
to bid him good-morning, and to ask if he was well, and had enjoyed a good 
night’s sleep, for the second mate yelled to me, — 

“ Here, you Thom, up you go, and rieve the main-royal studding-sail hal- 
yards. Be lively about it.” 

I jumped for the shrouds, went up like acat, and, as I climbed over the top, 
and glanced to the windward, I saw what the trouble was. About two 
miles off our weather quarter was a topsail schooner, with every rag set, 
edging down toward us, and her black hull, and long, tapering, rakish 
masts, bright copper, and immense mainsail, looked a little suspicious. 

That bad boy, Lewey, who was at work on the top-gallant studding-sail 
gear, whispered to me, — 

“ Dat one pirate, or slaver, and, if he takes us, ve ship wid ’em, sure, and 
make de old man valk he plank vid his blasted old music grunter under his 
arm,” which would have been an unpleasant task for the captain if pleasing 
to us. 

I had no time to rebuke that bad boy, but went aloft, and rove the gear, 
and the sail was hoisted, and the yards were checked in, just so that every 
stitch of canvas would draw, and the vessel kept off of her course two 
points, to make a free wind, the best sailing position for the Admittance, 
‘and then we waited, with old Chips at the wheel, to see if we could run 
away from the mysterious stranger. 

The old man paced the deck with a troubled face, but he was clear grit, 
for he told the mate to get our two six-pounders all ready, and to load them 
with shot, nails, and iron bolts. The old men-of-wars’ men took charge of 
the guns, but did not swear that they would sink the ship before they 
would surrender, as I had always read was the custom of gallant tars in a 
like emergency. 

We hove the log, and found that we were going seven knots an hour, and 
that the stranger was gaining on us, and no wonder, for it was just the kind 
of wind that suited him, and, although the Admittance was the fastest ship 
I ever sailed in, we were no match for that low, black, topsail schooner, and, 
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as she edged away for us, there was a flash, a boom, and a shot skipped 
alongside of us, and threw the spray on deck. 

The mysterious stranger had spoken, and in a tone that we could well un- 
derstand. He had business with us of an urgent nature, and, if we were 
not disposed to “heave to,” he would remind us that he was armed, and 
could compel us to do so, provided we could not show a clean pair of heels. 
Could wedo so? That was a question we were not able to answer at pres- 
ent. We needed a stiff gale to get away, while the wind was light, and the 
‘sca smooth, bad for us, but favorable for the schooner. 


LOVE IS BEST. 
BY PAUL CARSON. 


66+ LOVE you, darling! you alone, my life!” 
The maiden, blushing, bows her foolish head 
In ecstasy, and listens trustingly, 
Believing all that he has ever said. 


All sweet that life contains for her, she thinks, 
Is gathered in her lover’s ardent kiss; 
So, knowing he loves her, and loving him, 
What more has earth of heaven’s perfect bliss ? 


“Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed.” 
© The years roll on. She looks upon her dead 
If unforgotten love, and sighs, “ Ah me! 
That I should learn how false the words he said!” 


And when another takes in his her hand, 

And says, “ My sweet, I love you, — be my br’de,” — 
The hand lies passive ; but she turns away 

From him, a smile incredulous to hide. 


For what is love to her but empty words? 
And what are kisses but a fragrant breath ? 

Since he has lands and gold, she promises 
“To love and honor and obey till death.” 


Yet when a jewel from the hand of God — 
A rare, white gem — is laid upon her breast, 
She whispers, “ What are lands and gold to thee ? 
My peerless first-born, love indeed is best.” 


HanntBar, Missourt. 
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ELIZABETH’S BURYING-GROUND. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


em office of the Daily Maelstrom was 
as near to heaven as one can well ap- 
by stairs, but it was so surrounded 
buildings of like aspirations that the 
sounds of heaven failed to find it out ; there 
was a little climb between two brick walls 
through which a breath of east wind, with a 
sea-smell, sometimes crept, but even that 
seemed to have missed the way this sum- 
mer. 

The desk of the junior assistant editor 
was in a remote corner, protected from ob- 
servation by a tall screen. The retirement 
became her sex, but it was very hot. A 
pile of letters, of which not one was yet 
open, had been placed upon her desk two 
hours before. She had just given audience 
to an irate female, who regarded an article 
which had appeared in the woman’s depart- 
ment of the Maelstrom as unfavorable to 
her pet reform, which she characterized as 
“God’s reform and the only hope of the 
human race.” This visitor had appeared in 
the wake of another woman whose feelin 
had been outraged by the same article, 
which she considered favorable to the 
movement, which she called “an attempt to 
d ¢ humanity to the level of the brute.” 

hen the door had closed upon them, 

the junior assistant editor held her hands 
tightly around her “throbbing brow.” A 
clamorous cry for copy reached her ears. 
She clutched her pen and drove it desperate- 
ly over sheet after sheetof paper. Her sub- 
ject was “ The Sphere of Woman ;” her late 
encounters imparted spice to her remarks, 
but the editor-in-chief objected ‘to spice, and 
it must be carefully eliminated. Then sug- 
gestions concerning the fashions had to be 
talked on, having somewhat the effect of a 
sarcastic commentary on what went before ; 
the editor-in-chief liked it so, After all 
there was not time to take out the spice, and 
she had to thrust it, red-hot, into the hands 
of the youth who waited, mild-mannered, 
but his hair standing on end with impatience. 
Then to the letters. The first she - ae 
expressed the opinion that the seventh line 
of the fifth verse of a poem which had ap- 
ared in the Daily Maelstrom was deficient 
“ metre and meaning, and, in fact, that 
none of the original poetry which the MMaed- 
strom gave to the world was “up to the 
spirit ot the age ;” the writer, being a poet, 
would be willing to “throw off a few lines 
for the paper in the Dante Rossettistyle,” 
and like to be informed at what rates 


they would be paid for, The next was from 
a young lady who wished to be immediately 
informed whether paniers were coming in 
again, as the W/aelstrom, in a recent issue, 
had asserted, and what authority it had for 
saying so. A third correspondent thought 
that portion of the Maelstrom which was 
distinctively a woman’s organ gave forth too 
uncertain a sound upon the question of 
female suffrage. Another “did hope the 
Maelstrom was n’t going to turn out a hor- 
rid, vulgar woman’s-suffrage thing; she 
had always thought it was so nice.” A 
young woman in the country, a graduate of 
the Dummfield Academy, wished to obtain, 
immediately, a remunerative editorial posi- 
tion on one of the great daily papers to en- 
able her to come to the city aud take music 
lessons. Another letter was an invitation 
to come to Zion’s-Hill Chapel and hear a 
converted female journalist lecture on Sa- 
tan’s Snares with especial reference to the 
daily press. Still another had discovered 
in the woman’s department of the paper a 
tendency to pander to those who still had 
“a superstitious reverence for an effete 
Christianity,” and adjured the editor to 
“come out irto the light.” A gentleman 
who had wandered long in search of a con- 
genial spirit had been led to believe by the 
sprited and witty writings of the junior as- 
sistant editor of the Maelstrom that he had 
found one, and solicited the favor of a cor- 
respondence; he was a bachelor of wealth 
and position, and held out hopes that matri- 
mony might result. In the early stages of 
her career the assistant editor had been 
wont to read letters of that kind with an 
angry flush, and to wreak what vengeance 
she might by tearing them into little bits; 
it was noticeable that she now deposited 
this letter in the waste-paper basket with 
business-like calm. A recent graduate of 
the Normal School announced that she had 
written a historical drama, in five acts, 
which she intended, that afternoon, to pre- 
sent to the inspection of the assistant editor, 
hoping that it might receive a favorable 
notice in the Maelstrom, and thus in- 
fluence the undiscriminating publishers ; 
the young authoress added the information 
that her mother “ thought it was beautiful.” 
A young collegian, who had given much 
time and attention to the advancement of 
woman, “ would cali that afternoon to offer 
an essay on that subject, replete with 
fresh and vigorous thought.” 
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At this point a deep groan gave evidence 
of the unreality of the assistant editor’s ap- 
parent calm. She paused in her occupation 
and leaned her head upon her hand. The 
heat seemed to increase. The din of the 
city streets poured incessantly in at the 
windows. An ancient and wheezy hand- 
organ was grinding out, “I dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble halls.” 

Mr. Pleyel, the proprietor and publisher 
of the Maelstrom, had come in from his 
luncheon, picking his teeth. He stood 
looking in at the doorway, his large blonde 
face beaming sweetly upon her. 

“If I don’t get away from it all, —if I 
don’t get into the country, I shall go mad; 
or, worse, I shall marry Mr. Pleyel!” 

The jumor assistant editor of the JMZ/ael- 
strom had assumed her own individuality — 
although it was quite against her rules, in 
office hours — and become Miss Elizabeth 
Ponsonby, with an aim in life, and a love- 
affair. Unfortunately the two had no con- 
nection whatever. In fact, the aim only 
could properly be said to belong to Eliza- 
beth, she being only a passive agent in the 
love-affair, which was Mr. Pleyel’s. The 
strongest emotion that’ she felt concerning 
it was a fear that she should eventually 
marry him. Insome ways she found him 
charming; she was always saying to herself 
that he had “ breadth and calm and a lack 
of opinions.” It was such a gratefui and 
soothing thing to meet a person with a lack 
of epiainas | The editor-inchief fairly 
bristled with them. 

But Mr. Pleyel was too bland, and his 
teeth were too large and white and even; 
his smile was i. And he was always 
picking his teeth; he was not quite vulgar 
enough to do it in a lady’s drawing-room, 
and so it always thrust upon her the con- 
sciousness that she was a woman of busi- 
ness, and vaguely irritated her, the con- 
sciousness that it was a petty and unworthy 
irritation being powerless to soothe it. 

She was not in the least in love with him, 
of course. The possibility of such a con- 
dition did not even occurtoher. Ten years 
before, when she was eighteen, she had 
been in love with a very young man who 
had, in the touching language of the old 
song, “learned to love another.” Occasion- 
ally, on misty spring days, or when she 
suddenly caught the odor of violets, — he 
had been used to bring her violets, — she 
thought of that episode with a fleeting shad- 
ow of tender regret. Her prevailing feeling 
about it was that it had been of very little 
account. In fact, Elizabeth’s settled opin- 
ion of love affairs was that they were of 
very little account. She could not quite be- 
lieve the modern theory that Cupid had 
lost his wings, and become a ste 
among money bags, since he had fiown to 


the office of the Datly Maelstrom, and, 
perching upon her poverty-stricken shoul 
der, aimed a dart at Mr. Pleyel’s prosperous 
bosom, but she did not think the dart had 
inflicted a serious wound, It certainly had 
made no alteration in his breadth and calm, 
in the cheerful jauntiness with which he 
tripped out to his luncheon, or the air of 
general satisfaction with life with which he 
picked his teeth on his return. 

Why he was in love with her, Elizabeth 
puzzled her brains with trying to under- 
stand; it struck her sometimes as being ab- 
surdly incongruous,— funny enough to 
laugh at if one only had time to laugh. It 
could not be her beauty that kindled the 
flame ; she had once possessed something 
to boast of in that direction, but a goodly 
share of it had been swallowed up by the 
Daily Maelstrom. And she had pomely 
tried the effect of putting on her glasses be- 
fore him. Her school friends had been 
wort to say that “ Betta looked too ugly for 
anything when she put on her glasses.” 
But Mr. Pleyel had not winced; he had 
beamed upon her just as sweetly as ever. 
It was not sympathy in tastes that had 
caused him to set his affections upon her. 
So far as she could discover he wax as lack- 
ing in tastes as in opinions; he simply 
studied hers. 

When she had leisure, if that time ever 
came, Elizabeth meant to make a critical 
study of the phenomenon of love. Mean- 
while she must return to her letters. 

“ There is confusion worse than death!” 
she murmured, as she opened one after an- 
other, even more distracting than those that 
had gone before. “ But it is n’t worse than 
marrying Mr. Pleyel.” 

Still, matrimony with Mr. Pleyel would 
have one satisfying thing about it that she 
never lost sight of ; she would be able to 
snub the editor-in-chief. It was a small, 
feminine spite, of course, but it would be 
satisfying to snub the editor-in-chief. 

At length she came to an envelope with a 
tremulous and hilly superscription. The 
postmark was  Breezefield. The frown 
cleared from Elizabeth’s brow as she opened 
the letter. . 


“Dear Niece Elizabeth,—1 been 
looking and looking ever since I got your 
letter, but I have n’t seemed to light upon a 
place that I think would just suit you. 
The — that you 7 you can pay is so 
small that it is impossible to buy a fae in 
good condition. . Foiks round here seem to 
run to large farms. And you seem particu- 
lar as to some points, though you a’n’t at all 
as to others. You don’t say anything about 


zood soil for crops, but you want a field full 
of daisies and buttercups. I suppose you 
mean white-weed, which is the Ss 
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t. You need n’t be afraid but what you 

1 have enough of that most anywhere. 
And are particular about having a well- 
sweep, which is out of date, and always was 
an unhandy thing. For a,woman of busi- 
ness, as you say you are, you don’t seem to 
have very practical sense. But there: your 
father before you never had, and of course 
it a’n’t to be expected of a woman. 

“ The place that comes nighest to being 
what you want is the old Skerrett place, 
over Gilead way. It is terrible run out. 
Most everything over Gilead way is run 
out; the folks over there always seemed to 
have poor luck, or else they were shiftless, 
— poor luck is shiftlessness nine times out 
of ten. The Skerretts, they ’re kind of died 
out, and the place has been sold for taxes. 

“There a’n’t anything going on over 
Gilead way. Your Aunt Maria thinks it is 
terrible lonesome. But there are thirt 
acres of land that can be made to raise tol- 
erable crops without having much laid out 
on it, and it can be bought cheap. The 
house is a big, rambling, old concern, in 
pretty poor repair, and the barn is answer- 
able, but there ’s plenty of the big trees 
that you say you are particular about, and 
there is a long row of currant-bushes in the 

en, but there is n’t a plum-tree, and I 
on’t see why you hanker after one, for 
plums don’t do well this way, and never 
did. I don’t seem to remember the plum- 
tree that always had wasps round it thac 
ou mention, in your grandfather's garden, 
ut I think it’s likely 1 cut it down. Ia’n’t 
got new-fangled notions, and I don’t think 
wasps are p.easant Creatures, but you won’t 
have any trouble in getting a supply if you 
want them. There is a well sweep, and the 
front yard is all choked up with lilacs and 
rose-bushes. There ’s some fair meadow- 
land, and alot of middling timber, though 
that don’t seem to be any object to you 
compared to the well-sweép and the wasps. 
But there ’s one objection that your Aunt 
Maria thinks will set you against buying it 
right off; the family burying-ground, full of 
Skerretts, is just as you might say along- 
side the sitting-room windows. Your Aunt 
Maria thinks if it is edifying it a’n’t cheer- 
ful, and it a’n’t as if it was your own grave- 
stones either. Her idea seems to be that 
you ha’ n’t the same call to be edified by 
other folks’ gravestones. I can’t say as I 
should think the burying-ground an objec- 
tion, myself, but women-folks are apt to 
run of ideas that would n’t be becoming in 
the stronger vessels. There a’n’t any pass- 
ing to speak of, Gilead having kind of died 
out, and not being on the road to much of 
anywhere. Your Aunt Maria always hank- 
ered after passing, and as you are a woman 

I enprees you are just the same. 
“] tell you just how things are about the 
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place, and if you think there ’s any chance 
of its suiting you and feel like taking a look 
at it, I will meet you at the depot any time, 
and your Aunt Maria and I would think a 
good deal of having a visit from you, if you 

could put up with our old-fashioned ways. 
“ Respectfully, your affectionate uncle, 

“ JEREMIAH PONSONBY. 


A’n’t you never had a chance to 


get married? It is terrible up-hill work for 


a woman to get along in the world without a - 


man, particularly so far as farming is con- 
cerned,” 


Elizabeth’s face had grown radiant as 
she read. 

“ The very thing!” she exclaimed. “It 
is soothing to one’s nerves only to read 
about it. To think of calling a burying- 
ground an objection! It is positively en- 
ticing !” 

This was Elizabeth’s aim in life, to be- 
come the possessor of a homestead, far 
from the maddening crowd’s ignoble strife, 
which should be her very own. Not an 
ambitious or romantic aim, but long-cherish- 
ed and hardly fought for. From childhood 
she had been buffeted about, from one city 
boarding-house to another, with her father. 
whose fortunes had a continuous ebb and 
flow. The happiest glimpse of home that 
she had ever known was at her grandfather’s 
farm, and it was there that the longing 
which had grown to be an aim took root in 


her heart. She remembered that her play- - 


mate in those days wanted to be a queen 
with a crown on her head, when she grew 
up, while she wanted only a home in the 
country, with a garden that had a row of 
currant bushes and a plum-tree, a wasp-be- 
guiling plum-tree , like the one in her grand- 
father’s garden. And no loftier ambition or 
more inspiring hope had stirred her heart 
since that time. She had never dreamed of 
marriage in connection with hér home; her 
brief dream of love had made her lose 
sight of her aim for a little, not think of 
sharing it. She had had a lurking con- 
sciousness that the love was a delusion and 
a me while her aim was real and substan- 
tial, 

After that youthful episode was over no 
other hero appeared. The opposite sex 
was represented to her by worrying credit- 
tors, rapacious landlords, critical and arbi- 
trary editors, devils insatiate of copy, and 
irate men with a reform or a grievance that 
must reach the world through print. From 
all such her farm was to be a refuge. 

It had not seemed over much to ask of life, 
this home that was to be all her own, but it 
was long in ae. Junior assistant edi- 
tors were not paid high salaries, especially 
when they were women, and her hoard of 
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savings grew slowly. But for an unexpect- 
ed stroke of good fortune it might always 
have been a farm in the air, not more sub- 
stantial although less ambitious than a 
castle in the air. A debtor of her tather’s 
was suddenly moved to pay an old debt, 
which, with interest, amounted to several 
thousand dollars. 

At first Elizabeth was stunned by the 
shock. As she partially recovered her wits 
she began to think that she must have 
strayed into fairyland, although that region 
had not seemed to lie very near the office of 
the Daily Maelstrom. Such eccentricities 
as the paying of debts had never been com- 
mon among her father’s debtors ; they were, 
for the most part, men whose money had 
vanished, as his had done, in fruitless 
schemes and speculations. She had re- 
ceived letters from several of them after her 
father’s death, explaining that by some ex- 
traordinary misadventures they were re- 
duced almost to penury, but were on the eve 
of making fabulous fortunes, and then the 
daughter of their old friend would not be re- 
membered simply by the payment of their 

altry debts. Long experience had taught 

lizabeth that these fabulous fortunes were 
but the baseless fabric of a dream, and she 
was not surprised that she never heard from 
their prospective owners again. 

But this wasa surprise, and a most de- 
lightful one. Her farm had tumbled out of 
the clouds to her very feet. 

She could not rest until she had seut this 
- telegram to her Uncle Jeremiah, although it 

was apparent that run-out farms in Gilead 
were not selling like hot cakes. 


“ Am sure farm is just what I want. Se- 
cure at once.” 


. The school-girl who brought her historical 

drama in five acts, that afternoon, found so 
affable and interested a listener that she 
went away more than ever convinced that 
she was a genius, and that the drama was 
worthy to rank with Shakspere’s. The col- 
legiate advancer of woman felt repaid for 
his jabors by the smiles bestowed upon 
him by the junior assistant editor, and as 
for Mr. Pleyel, he picked his teeth jocosely, 
and resolved to try his fate again at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The very next Saturday Elizabeth went 
down to Carmel, there being, happiiy, no 
Sunday issue of the Daily Maelstrom, and 
Uncle Jeremiah met her at the station and 
drove het “over Gilead way.” 

It was her dream come true! there was 
no doubt about it. There was vee 
uothing lacking except the plum-tree, and, 
as Uncle Je-emiah suggested, even that 
lack might be supplied by planting one; 
Uncle Jeremiah “did n’t calculate that it 


would make any difference to her that the 
soil wa’ n’t fit for it.” 

It was inthe June sunset that Elizabeth 
first saw this realization of her dream, and, 
coming as she did directly from Babel, its 
peace and loveliness beatified her. 

“ Nature’s sweet and cunning hand” had 
been trying to atone to the old house for 
man’s desertion aud neglect. Stately old 
elms had interlaced their branches above it, 
setting it in a frame-work of tenderest 
greenery. Moss had thatched the weather 
and time-worn roof, and vines were draping 
the discolored walls. Lilacs and syringas 
were filling up the paths and crowding up 
to the door as if to conceal the desolation, 
and prairie-roses were nodding and peering 
at the windows as id trying to discover what 
had become of the people. 

The stones of the well were covered with 
moss, out of which some surprised ferns 
were growing, with the air of trying to con- 
vince peuple that beauty was the sole raison 
@étre of the old well. 

The fence of the burying-ground was 
laid low, and its one weeping willow was 
unpruned and draggling, the moarnfulest 
tree that Elizabeth had ever seen; it was 
the one touch which, to her mind, was nec- 
ess to the perfection of the scene. 
Elizabeth was fond of the mournful. It 
gave her a little soothing touch of melan- 
choly which added to her happiness. Ab- 
sent-mindedly she remarked this to Uncle 
Jeremiah, who looked at her askance, and 
said be “did wish there was some one 
ing to kind of ‘liven her up a little,” and 
privately reflected with satisfaction that 
Trueworthy Tibbetts, who went crazy and 
set the meeting-house on fire, was no blood- 
relation to the Ponsonbys. 

The burying-ground was so over-run with 
wild roses fons woodbine and traveler's-joy 
that only here and there a grave-stone 
gleamed out whitely. 

Some of the stones were of ancient date, 
black and embellished with ghast!y emblems 
of death. Against these the wild roses and 
clematis nodded cheerily, and those that 
were prone they covered with riotous 
bloom. 

“Your Aunt Maria will be considerable 
surprised that Pnye are so pleased with the 
“Though I don’t see any objection to it 
myself; you could n’t have more peaceable 
neighbors.” And Uncle Jeremiah indulged 
in a mild chuckle at his wit. “Mrs. Orcutt 
that lives next to the burying-ground, over 
to Carmel, she says the grave-stones are 
real company for her. There ’s a lot or 
Skerritts buried here, and no mistake! 
They were master hands for dying off, the 
Skerritts were. And yet, now I come to 
think of it, there was n’t many of ’em but 
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what lived to be sixty or more. But they 
did n’t scatter as most families do; they al- 
ways set a great deal by each other, and 
they lived and died right here. May be 
they wa’ n’t given to dying more ’a other 
folks ; it is a kind of a natoural pecooliarity 
when you come to think of it. They were 
as fore-handed as any folks round, once, 
but they wa’ n’t any of ’em tight-fisted, — 
not tight-fisted enough, — and they were al- 
ways falling in with them that got the better 
of ’em; it seemed to be their luck. Ebene- 
ezer Larkin, a pesky old skin-flint, had a 
mortgage on this place, and he foreclosed 
and took possession while The’dor Skerritt 
lay dying; he could n’t bear to let him die 

aceful ; he wanted to make him feel that 
e was leaving his boy homeless. Little 
David, The’dor’s son, was a nice little feller, 
smart as a steel trap. I wonder what ’s be- 
come of him; he must be pretty well grown 
up. The Cheneys, some connections of his 
mother’s, were moving out West, and they 
took David along with ’em. I don’t know 
as anybody this way has ever heard what 
became of him. He was the last of ’em. I 
don’t know as there ’s anybody by the name 
of Skerritt living anywhere round.” 

Elizabeth felt a lively satisfaction in this 
fact. It was not that she was without pity 
for the mournful fate of the Skerritt familv, 
who had all “died off,” but it was agreeable 
to think there was no one to claim a share, 
even a sentimental one, in the possession 
which she had already taken into her heart 
of hearts. With nobody but the quiet folk 
in the burying-ground could she endure to 
share it. 

Before the early Monday-morning train 
whirled her back to Babei, the papers which 
made her the mistress of the farm were 
signed, seaied, and delivered, and she had 
money enough, according to Uncle Jeremi 
ah’s testimony, to furnish her house and 
equip her farm on strictly economical prin- 
ciples, and stili have a little surplus to fall 
back upon, if, as Uncle Jeremiah evidently 
expected, her farming should fail to “ pay. 
There had been nothing planted and conse- 
quently there were no crops to be expected, 
excepting hay; and the orchard was so 
“run out” that Lot much was to be looked 
for in the way of fruit, but Elizabeth had a 
theory of vegetable raising, and she assured 
Uncle Jeremiah that her wits had not been 
all her life at a sharpening scaool for noth- 
ing. 
: Gncle Jeremiah’s imagination continued 
to hover curiously around matrimonial 
prospects, until he was satisfied that they 
were hopelessly lacking, and then he con- 
solingly remarked that “after all, in these 
times, girls that had got pretty well along in 
years seemed to get married as well as the 
younger ones.” That there were several 


“likely widowers ” over to Carmel, and that 
“a yood farm would n't be apt to be any 
hindrance.” 

And when Elizabeth answered him severe- 
ly, quoting from her latest editorial in the 
Daily Maelstrom, that woman was no long- 
er a helpless and dependent being, and 
marriage was not the end and aim of her ex- 
istence, he replied, with cheerful obtuse- 
ness, — 

“Oh, now don’t be discouraged! Itdon’t 
pay to be discouraged about these things!” 

Elizabeth made a mental memorandum to 
the effect that it would not “pay” to dis- 
cuss the woman question with Uncle Jere- 
miah. In fact she did not mean to discuss 
anything with anybody; she aimed at an 
opinionless state like Mr. Pleyel’s, but that 
condition did not seem to be easy for the 
editorial mind to acquire all at once. 

A flattering little consternation was 
created in the office ot the Daily Maelstrom 
by Elizabeth’s announcement of her intend- 
ed resignation. Even the editor-in-chief ex- 
pressed polite regrets, although he interrupt- 
ed them to remark in a tone that favored of 
exultation, that now they would have a 
man for that department, and, indeed, he 
did n’t know but the department was more 
trouble than profit, and had better be given 
up altogether. 

Mr. Pleyel’s portly person actually seemed 
to contract with dismay, and his calm was 
evidently slightly ruffled, a circumstauce 
which caused Elizabeth a strange mixture 
of feelings ; it was disenchanting to see Mr. 
Pleyel ruffled, it destroyed almost his only 
attraction, but she had the weakness to be 
agreeably flattered that she could ruffle that 
hitherto invincible calm. And when he 
meekly suggested that he should like to 
Grop down some day and see her success at 
farming, — since anything which she under- 
took must be a success, — she gave him per- 
mission, and showed only a slight trace of 
melancholy at the prospect. Due reflection 
had convinced Elizabeth that a companion 
in her retreat was an inevitable necessity, 
and Providence had sent drifting across her 
pathway her ideal of perfection in that 
capacity. Like Elizabeth, little Miss 
Meacham had been drifting hither and 
thither ever since she had been in the 
world. She had been a governess in fam- 
ilies and a teacher in schools, until a failure 
to “keep pace with the times,” a misde- 
meanor which she in no wise comprehended, 
but regarded as belonging to the mysterious 
malignity of fate against her, had thrown 
her, in her antiquity, out of such employ- 
ments, and reduced her to such intermit- 
tent copying as she could obtain. She had 
but a meagre and feeble little body to inter- 
pose between her timid soul and the assaults 
of outrageous fortune, and now it was a 
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worn and withered and most forlorn-looking 
littie body. Elizabeth decided that whi. 
she was cultivating vegetable life she would 
also cultivate little Miss Meacham, and see 
if she could not be made to bioom and 
smile. 

It was a vision of paradise that she carried 
to Miss Meacham’s hot and stifled little 
attic room. 

“ And I have n’t had a mouthful of coun- 
try air, I have n’t seen a green field for ten 
years!” said Miss Meacham, with tears of 
joy in her little, faded, red-rimmed eyes. 

The flitting was easily accomplished ; the 
furniture, selected with as much regard for 
the gzsthetic— upon which the woman de- 
partment of the Maelstrom had been high 
authority, — as was compatible with strict 
economy, was sent to Gilead one day, and 
Elizabeth and Miss Meachan, the latter 
with all her worldly possessions represent- 
ed by an antique little trunk which bad 
evidently survived untold vicissitudes, a 
large cotton umbrella, and a canary bird, 
followed on the next. 

Uncle Jeremiah, who boasted of preter- 
natural acuteness in the matter of “ hired 
men,” had engaged for Elizabeth the in- 
carnation of virtues, and but one failing, — 
according to Uncle Jeremiah; he “had n’t 
any gift of gab.” Elizabeth felt that Provi- 
dence had indeed been kind to her. 

Aunt Maria, who “ knew herself ” in hired 
girls, was in a triumphant state of mind be- 
cause she had secured the services of Al- 
miry Wis’ell, though Mrs. Deacon Atkins 
wanted her. Almiry had a “ faculty,” and 
notwithstanding this great advantage she 
was willing to work at a reasonable rate of 
compensation, and the only privileges she 
asked were to be called Miss Wis’ell and to 
entertain her beau in the parlor on Sunday 
evenings; which Aunt Maria explained 
were privileges almost universally aemand- 
ed by “hired girls ” in Carmel and Gilead, 
the former privilege, however, not being ex- 
acted in cases where long acquaintanceship 
existed. 

Isaiah Pennypacker, the hired man, and 
Miss Wis’ell were in possession of the 
premises when Elizabeth and her compan- 
ion arrived, and things were being set to 
rights with a vigor and skill that convinced 
Elizabeth that Miss Wis’eli’s “ faculty” 
was no myth, and made her feel that if she 
had demanded the privilege of being called 
‘your highness” and the exclusive occu- 
pancy of the parlor they would scarcely 
have been too much to grant. 

Uncle Jeremiah bought for her inspection 
what he called an easy-settin’ shay, and a 
“ fair -to-middlin’” horse, which Abijah 
Trafton, who had got to buy a more genteel 
team because his daughter was being court- 


ed by a minister, waated to sell very cheap. 


The “ shay” was antiquated, and the horse 
pre-historic, but Elizabeth could not find it 
in her heart to be displeased with anything, 
and, moreover, Uncle Jeremiah remarked 
that “ women-folks were a little apt to be ex- 
travagant\and to set too much by appear- 
ances; but that was a team that it would 
pay to buy.” And Elizabeth bought it, 
That being her last necessary purchase, she 
counted up her surplus funds, with a- heart 
that fairly danced in her bosom. 


“It is not true that nothing isso good as - 


it seems beforehand!” she said to herself, 

Alas! the little cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand was already appearing upon her 
horizon, 

Miss Meacham had gone out to take a 
survey of the premises, and Elizabeth, fol- 
lowing, found her in a lachrymose state, 
bending over the grave of “ Tryphosa Sker- 
ritt,” who died, in 1820, at the age of ninety- 
seven. Jonathan, her husband, had died, 
eighty years before, at the age of twenty- 
two, 

“ Such a long, lonely widowhood! It is 
very touching,” said little Miss Meacham, 
weeping copiously. “And there are such 
quaint epitaphs! I always feel a sort of 
affinity for cemeteries, and this is the most 
charming one I ever saw! I am planning 
to spend much of my time here.” 

Elizabeth was conscious of a strong feel- 
ing of dislike to the idea of sharing her 
burying-ground. Why could not her com- 
panion have taken a fancy to the garden or 
the seat under one of the elm-trees or the 
rustic arbor which Isaiah Pennypacker was 
repairing? 

But she would not quarrel with poor little 
Miss Meacham over -the enjoyment of a 


cemetery, she thought, the next moment,’ 


smiling at the absurdity, although she had 
meant to go there when she wanted to be 
entirely alone, and imbibe great draughts of 
peace that should make her utterly forget 
the Dazly Maelstrom. 

“ Miss Meacham will soon tire of it,” she 
said to herself consolingly. “A taste for 
grave-yards can’t be very common.” 

But bope had told Elizabeth a flattering 
tale. Miss Meacham’s fondness for the 
cemetery increased rather than waned. 
Every pleasant afternoon she repaired there, 
with her book or her work. She had dis- 
covered that a twin-sister, who died at the 
age of three weeks, was buried there, and 
she had had a twin-sister who died at the 
age of three weeks. She was never tired of 


talking of the remarkable coincidence, and ' 


she telt a still stronger “affinity” for the 
burying-ground. 

One day a little adventure befell her 
there. Miss Meacham liked little adven- 
tures, She thought that a slight flavor of 
excitement was more agreeable than an ut- 
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terly tasteless peace. She had not come 
from the office of the Daily Maelstrom. 
She was sitting with a book on her lap, and 
her little faded eves filled with tears for a 
twin-sister, — whether her own or the one 
buried there she would have been by no 
means able to tell, — when she was startled 
by the sudden appearance of a young man. 
She was so much startled, that, in making an 
effort to escape, she tripped and would have 
fallen over a grave at her feet, if the young 
man had not rushed to her assistance. In 
his haste, he caught his footin a vine that 
had wound itself around a recumbent grave- 
stone, and fell, full length, at Miss Meach- 
am’s feet. When he arose he could not put 
one of his feet to the ground, without ex- 
treme pain 

“I fear you have injured yourself, sir,” 
said little Miss Meacham, with old fashioned 
politeness. 

“1am afraid I have. My ankle feels as 
if it were broken!” said the young man. 
“Tt was very awkward of me.” 

* Not at all! not at all!” said little Miss 
Meacham, all in a flutter. He might be a 
irate in disguise; he certainly was ve 
ardsome, and it was cheralagly frightful. 
“You were wounded in my service, and if 
you — will you—won’t you lean on my 
shoulder, and I think I can conduct you to 

the house ?” 

The young man looked extremely an- 
noyed. He looked about him as if for some 
means of escape, then as none offered it- 
self he accepted Miss Meacham’s invita- 
tion. 

“I am very sorry to ~ you so much 
trouble,” he said. “And you must think 
me an intruder. Perhaps | had better tell 
you that my name is Skerritt, — David 
Skerritt.” 

Miss Meacham’s face grew radiant. A 
disguised pirate could scarcely be more 
satisfactory. 

“Then they are the bones of your ances- 
tors which lie about us here!” she said ina 
tone of delight. 

“] trust their bones never gave them as 
much trouble as my ankle bone is giving me 
at this moment,” he answered. 

This was levity, but Miss Meacham 
smiled indulgently. He was a young man. 

Elizabeth was sitting in the porch, when 
there appeared haters her eyes the astonish- 
ing spectacle of Miss Meacham coming 
from the burying-ground, supporting a 
handsome, limping, young man. Had Miss 
Meacham exhumed this blooming young 
man from the burying-ground? was Eliza- 
beth’s first bewildered thought, and Miss 
Meacham’s first words were calculated to 
deepen that impression. 

“ Mr. Skerritt, Miss Ponsonby!” she an, 
nounced triumphantly, “ One of the Sker 


ritts whose graves we have wept over, my 
dear Elizabeth.” 

“1 must apologize for throwing myself up- 
on your hospitality in this way,” began the 
young man, and then, suddenly, became 
white and faint, and was forced to recline 
upon a sofa, evidently in great pain. 

Did being brought suddenly to life disa- 
gree with him? What was the matter? 
Elizabeth wondered, while Miss Meacham, 
in her-element, and too much excited to ex- 
plain, ran hither and thither for smelling- 
salts and camphor and wine. 

It was left for the young man to tell 
Elizabeth that he was David Skerritt, who 
went West when he was a little boy, and 
had returned to spend the summer amid 
the scenes of his childhood. He had been 
overworked, he further explained, and need- 
ed absolute rest and quiet. There was in 
his family an unusually strong “ home feel- 
ing,” and he had always longed for a 
glimpse of the old place, but he had never 
been able to come until now. 

Elizabeth sympathized with his feeling, 
but she wished he had not come. The 
place would not seem wholly her own while 
he stayed. 

He had taken up his abode at the hotel in 
Carmel, a country tavern, overrun with flies, 
and redolent of the frying-pan, and he wished 
to be carried there at once, that he might 
not trespass upon Miss Ponsonby’s hospi- 
tality. 

But Miss Ponsonby would not have al- 
lowed her secret emotions of dismay to 
make her inhospitable, even if Miss Meach- 
am had not wept floods at the thought. 

The doctor was sent for, and pronounced 
the ankle not broken, but severely sprained, 
and declared that he must not think of 
moving for weeks. 

With what grace she might Elizabeth as- 
sured Mr. David Skerritt that he would be a 
welcome guest, and “ not the least trouble,” 
and then she retired to her chamber to 
meditate upon the hollowness of ail earthly 
hopes. She said to herself, that, exceptina 
grossly material sense, this place that she 
loved belonged to this stranger. Nothing 
would ever be really her own! She might 
as well have married Mr. Pleyei! 

Her heart warmed toward Miss Wis’ell 
who said she “did n’t favor any Skerritts 
that she ever saw.”’ and was confident that 
he was an “impositor,” with a deep-laid de- 
sign to sell sewing-machines or lightning- 
rods. But he was an agreeable young 
man. He told stories and legends of the 
quaint and primitive region about that were 
very entertaining. He had been somethin 
of a traveler, too, and there was a flavor o 
the broac world about him that was very 
agreeable to the two women whose lives 
bad been so narrow. Elizabeth was vague- 
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- ly conscious of a brightness and color that 
he had brought into their life which was 
very agreeable, — if he had only not been a 
Skerritt returned to the home of his fathers ! 

Miss Meacham had become deeply inter- 
ested in him. He told her the history of 
the surviving twin-sister, and of all the 
other Skerritts whose names she had read 
upon the gravestones. They were not 
thrilling histories, but Miss Meacham wept 
and found them charming. In those days, 
when the. guest was unable to leave his 
sofa, Elizabeth had the burying-ground ail 
to herself,—as much as she wanted it. 
She did not altogether neglect her duties as 
a hostess. 

One day Uncle Jeremiah came over to 
call a the guest. 

“He ’s Dave Skerritt all over,” he re- 
marked confidentially to Elizabeth. “Just 
what he was when 4 was a little fellow; 
bright and smart and taking. They say old 
Cheney thought as much of him as if he ’d 
been his son; went to the Black Hilis and 
made a pile of money, and left it all to Dave. 
I tell you he was put out when he heard that 
this place had just been sold. He came 
back on purpose to buy it. I expect he ’Il 
make it an object for you to sell it to him. 
He ’ll may be give you twice as much as you 
gave for it, and likely enough you can geta 
place that will suit you just as well.” 

“I don’t intend to sell it to anybody,” 
said Elizabeth, with her head in the air. 

“ Well, well, of course you a’n’t obligated 
to if you don’t want to!” said Uncle Jeremi- 
ah soothingly. “Terrible set and contrary- 
minded,” he murmured, as he took his 
homeward way. “ Ponsonbys are apt to be, 
to say nothing of women-folks in gencral. 
But may be Providence will fetch things 
round all right, though it does kind of look 
as if women-folks would get the start even 
of Providence, before long,— not to speak 
profanely, She don’t seem to lot on gettin’ 
married!” 

And Uncle Jeremiah jogged homeward, 
with his brains in a state of bewilderment 
over the “new-fangled kind of women- 
folks,’ as represented by his niece, Eliza- 

th 


“Why could not he have come and 
bought the place before, if he wanted it so 
much?” said Elizabeth to herself, feeling 
aggrieved. “Sentimental people might 
think I ought to let him have it, but I am 
not of that kind.” 

And she resoived to have a greater aver- 
sion than ever to Mr. David Skerritt. 

She cultivated the fecling assiduously, 
for a while, but as the young man gave no 
sign that he was cherishing any plan to 
wrest her treasure from her, or to beguile 
her, by means of filthy lucre, to part with it, 
her suspicions gradually slumbered. 


When, having recovered the use of his 
ankle, he again proposed to retire to the 
Carmel tavern, Elizabeth, to her own great 
surprise, felt herself moved to ask him 
to remain her guest. He had a certain 
claim upon the place which she was willing 
to acknowledge, since he said nothing about 
it; the tavern at Carmel was most unin- 
viting, and as yet summer boarding-houses 
were unknown to Carmel and Gilead. 

The invitation was accepted with alacrity ; 
it would give him an opportunity to make 
some sketches which he was anxious to 
have as mementos, but he would trespass 
on her hospitality for only a few weeks 
more. 

A few weeks more! Then he would be 
gone, and no other claimants could possibly 
appear. Elizabeth called upon herself to be 
happy at the prospect. Meanwhile, on one 
golden summer day, the consciousness that 
she was kappy suddenly flashed upon her. 
Not in any prospect, not for any reason that 
she coud give, “with the past as naught 
and the future vain.” She had hoped tor 
peace and tranquillity; happiness like this 
she had never even dreamed of. It was an 
utter stranger to her. Never in her life had 
she so much as touched the hem of its 
garment. She looked in her mirror with 
sudden curiosity, and saw that happiness 
had given her bloom and brightness. An 
old couplet that she had caught somewhere 
came inte her mind : — 


“ And leaf by leaf the rose of youth 
Came back to Lady Janef’ 


But, alas! this Lady Jane had been the 
assistant editor of the Daily Maelstrom, 
and she was given to metaphysics. She 
uttered that startling word “why?” at the 
sound of which, happiness, since first she 
dwelt among men, has been very apt to flee. 

The brightness and bloom seemed sud- 
denly to vanish, the rose of youth to wither 
in a moment. A burning flush rose to her 
forehead, and she hid her face. Then she 
suddenty started up and paced the room 
fiercely. 

“Elizabeth Ponsonby, you are a fool!” 
she said, and, although there was no one at 
hand to refute the proposition, she repeated 
it several times. Then she suddenly seized 
from a desk, into which she: had carelessly 
tossed it, three weeks before, a note from 
Mr. Pleyel, reminding her of the permission 
to visit her which she had given him, and 
requesting her to mention a day on which 
she would receive him. Elizabeth set her 
lips grimly together, and wrote an answer, 
telling him she would be happy to see him 
whenever he chose to come. Then she 
went down tothe vine-shaded porch where 
Mr. Skerritc was reading * Love is Enough ” 
to little Miss Meacham, 
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“I am afraid we are rather dull,” she 
said; “and as the Barrows girls have city 
cousins visiting them I am going to invite 
them over and have a little lawn-party.” 

“I have n’t found it dull.” said young Mr. 
Skerritt. 

“Dear me! I think it has been beauti- 
ful!” said little Miss Meacham, “ But 
then, dear Elizabeth is young!” 

“Dear Elizabeth’ cast upon her a 
glance — which happily miscarried by reason 
of Miss Meacham’s near-sightedness — lit- 
tle short of sav: 

“1 think Mr. Skerritt needs some young 
people to amuse him!” she said, walking 
off in search of the Barrows girls. 

Mr. Skerritt looked after her with a little 
smile of mingled wonder and amusement 
flickering about the corners of his mouth. 

The lawn-party came off, and proved a 
success. Tre city cousins were of Mr. 
Skerritt’s world, and he devoted himself to 
them, indefatigably. Elizabeth suffered 
sufficient torment to doubly convince her 
that she was a fool, and to quite come up to 
her ideas of what she deserved to suffer. 

It seemed a little too much to have to 
suffer a visit from Mr. Pleyel the very next 
day. Mr. Pleyel, who, coming without 
warning, and being able to find no conve;- 
ance, was obliged to walk from Carmel, and 
had no calm left to speak of. Elizabeth 
barely refrained from snubbing him, and 
Mr. Skerritt persisted in regarding him as 
Miss Meacham’s visitor, and in monopo- 
lizing Elizabeth’s attention; and poor Mr. 
Pleyel carried his shattered hopes back to 
Babel on the evening train. 

The next morning Elizabeth drove her- 
self over to Uncle Jeremiah’s. She had de 
cided that nerves were at the root of her 
troubles, and Aunt Maria, who had nerves, 
knew how to brew a famous concoction, 
which she called the Nerve Exterminator. 
Elizabeth felt that her case required as 
desperate a remedy as the Nerve Extermi- 
nator. Uncle Jeremiah greeted her, from 
the gate, before she alighted. 

“ Come to get me to help fire up the papers, 
have you? That ’s what I ’ve been ex- 
pecting all along back, ever since he came. 
Going to hangontuit? Well, I dodeclare! 
women-folks do seem to take hold of things 
with a terrible grip nowadays. Ichabod 
Pillsbury, he was tellin’ me that oung Sker- 
ritt said that when he had a henbasta for a 
thing he always managed to get it, and he 
was going to have that farm at any sacri- 
fice! What has he offered you for it, 
now?” 

“Nothing. He knows that 1 do not in- 
tend to sell,” said Elizabeth calmly, drawing 
the wide rim of her hat down so. that it 
shielded her face from observation. 

“ Well, now, it’s kind of curious that you 


should be so set, — though I can’t say but 
what it ’s a Ponsonby feelin’, That a’n’t 
any great of a farm, and it ’s been a beggin’ 
for an owner, as you might say, these ten 
years, And then there ’s that difficulty 
about the burying-ground. Of course it is 
n’t of much value, but it’s kind of awkward 
to have somebody else ownin’ a piece right 
out of your farm.” 

“ What do you mean?” demanded Eliza- 


“] thought you ‘d kind of —kind of 
found out by this time. I hope you won’t 
blame me for not saying anything about it, 
when the papers were made out; it did n't 
seem to amount to much, seeing there was 
no likelihood then that Dave Skerritt would 
ever turn up, and it fairly slipped my mind. 
And it don’t really amount to anything; 
the burying-ground would be of no value to 
you, if it did belong to you; chock full of 
Skerritts |” 

“Whom does it belong to?” asked Eliza- 
beth, turning white. 

“Why, you see, when David’s father 
gave the mortgage to old Ebenezer Flint he 
reserved the buryin’-ground, and a right of 
way to it. That was never to be so!d out of 
the family. So, of course, it bel ngs to 
David. I most wonder that he never spoke 
of it.” 

“I wish you had told me! I must go, 
now. Never mind about the medicine. I 
don’t think my trouble has anything to do 
with nerves, after all.” 

And while Uncle Jeremiah offered a 
great amount of advice, and Aunt Maria 
persisted in bringing the medicine, Eliza- 
beth drove off, without another word. 

“ She 's a master hand for goin’ off sud- 
den,” remarked Uncle Jeremiah, gazin 
pensively at the clouds of dust that followe 
her carriage-wheels. “ Put out with me be- 
cause I forgot to tell her about the buryin’- 
ground, I suppose! It’s a queer thing to 
set by and no mistake, that grave-yard full 
of Skeryitts! In my time a girl would have 
been more apt to set by a young man than 
the corpses of his ancestors! What a cap- 
ital match that would be, now; he ’s rich 
and likely and good-lookin’, and just about: 
the right age, — nigh upon thirty, and she 
could pass for twenty-five,—and she 's 
middlin’ handsome, now, though she was so 
peaked whea she first came. By gto. | 
one ’t other they ’d both have the farm an 
the buryin’-ground that they ’re so fond of. 
*f would be real kind of providentia!. But 
there! Providence seems to be laid upon 
the shelf, as you might say, nowadays, and 
folks fixes things to suit themselves, par- 
ticularly women-folks.” 

It must have been Mr. David Skerritt’s 
unlucky star that led him to choose that 
evening to teil a love-tale to Elizapeth. 
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“Willing to make any sacrifice” rang in 
her ears, and she repelled him with a iofty 
_— that was partly real, and very effec- 
tive. 

The next day the young man went to the 
Barrows farm to board. Miss Meacham’s 
tears were only partially dried by the re- 
flection that he would not have to endure 
the torments of the Carmel tavern, and 
was not so far away but that he could come 
often to see them. 

But he did not come. 

Elizabeth spent long hours in the burying- 
ground where she had meant to “imbibe 
peace.” But it was not to be found there, 
now; perhaps because, as Uncle Jeremiah 
said, it was “chock full of Skerritts.” 

One day Miss Meacham, who had become 
neighborly, came home with the report, that 
she had seen Mr. Skerritt. 

“ And he was looking so poorly, and says 
he thinks of returning, at once, to the 
' West. It is such a pity that you quarreled ! 
Dear Elizabeth, you used to be so amiabie ! 
I am afraid farming has n’t agreed with 


u. 

“Tm afraid it has n’t!” said Elizabeth. 
“T am thinking of giving it up.” 

That very day she wrote this note to Mr. 
Skerritt :— 


“If you want the farm youcan haveit. I 
don’t wish to keep _ out of your own. 
“ ELIZABETH PONSONBY.” 


That evening, at just the witching hour 
when Miss Meacham retired from the vine- 
wreathed porch on account of neuralgia, 
Mr. David Skerritt ascended the steps, 
— Elizabeth in his arms, and kissed 

er. 

“You are my own!” he murmured rap 
turously. 

Elizabeth was off her guard. All her 
fences were broken down. 

“I said the farm !” she murmured weakly. 

“Said the farm? You may have meant it, 
but there is nothiag about it here!” And 
he drew from his pocket Elizabeth’s note, 
from which the first line had been torn, 
“1 don’t wish tokeep you from your own” 
being all that remained. “Did you write 
about the farm?” he asked. “ Tommy 
Doane said he was catching butterflies, aad 
pinned one on to the note, and tore off a lit- 
tle bit, — only the margin, he said. But it 
’s all right !” looking into Elizabeth’s tell- 
tale eyes, and laughing with joyous as- 
surance. “J shall make Tommy Doane a 
handsome present! the study of natural 
sciences ought to be encouraged.” 

“ Are you sure itis n’t the farm that you 
care for?” persisted Elizabeth. 


“ The farm! I don’t care a brass farth- 
ing for the farm! It is you that 1 want,” he 
said. 


Of course Elizabeth said yes, but she al- 
ways protested that it was “on account of 
the burying-ground.” 


“LOOK NOT UPON THE WINE WHEN IT IS RED.” 


BY MYRA DOUGLASS. 


O® offer not the cup to me, 
Though sparkling in its ruby light : 
No beauty in its face I see, 

Though, like the sunlight, glad and bright. 
I see within its limpid depths 

But sorrow, sore disgrace, and shame,— 
The death of all my fondest hopes, 

A blot upon an honored name. 


That cup to me doth madness bring: 

*T is filled with sorrow and despair. 
Though lovers of its charms can sing 

Its pleasures, bought with deepest care, 


Sr. Louts, Mo , 1883. 


I see, within, a drunkard’s wife, 

His children wan from want of bread, 
Shut out from every joy of life, 

A wretched father, worse than dead. 


How many proud and noble souls, 

That once did boast an honored uame, - 
Have never lived to reach the goal 

They sought uyon the tower of famet 
That cup, with all its maddening power, 

They sought until it proved too late; 
And, darkly, ruin brooded o’er 


Until they met a drunkard’s fate. 
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OUR STAYING VISITOR. 


BY CAPTAIN HOWARD HULBERT. 


(“HARLIE, do leave off stroking that 

big mustache of yours, and tell me 
* your thoughts. You have not spoken for 
this last quarter of an hour.” 

“My love, I have a dear companion who 
usually supplies all my omissions in that re- 
spect.” 

“ Do not be impertinent, sir!” replied my 
young wife. “Remember, if you please, 
that we are supposed to hold all things in 
common, — even to our thoughts.” 

“Just so, my dear; and, although I bow 
loyally to your demand, still I do not set up 
a corresponding claim to your thoughts. | 
might not be able to follow you to that 
wonderland in which ribbons and flowers 
and laces do dwell. By the by, do you un- 
derstand domestic economy, my pet?” 

“ None better,” answered my sweet little 
wife, with grave dignity. 

“Well, then,” continued I, settling my 
feet more comfortably on the fender and re- 

arding Gertie somewhat anxiously, “I 
ste been trying to solve a problem, —a 
problem which bas puzzled some and defeat- 
ed many.” 

“It won’t defeat my Charlie,” asserted 
Gertie in a decisive manner, taking up her 
work again and stitching Lard, as if to put 
some of the force of her conviction into her 
sewing. 

“I hope you are right, my dear. Now, 
Gertie,” I proceeded, feeling that 1 was 
about to make a rather neat remark, “ if you 
wanted to fasten those two tapes together 
that you are putting so nicely on to that 
work, you would not find any difficulty in it, 
I presume ?” 

“Certainly not, you silly boy !” 

“Well, then, you have the advantage of 
me, for I cannot make ends meet.” 

After making this unsatisfactory state- 
ment, I threw myself back in my arm-chair 
to watch the effect of my revelation. 1 
felt rather curious about it, for hitherto my 
wife and I had been rambling hand in hand 
in pleasant places, where there was not 
even a silver-lined cloud above and not a 
ruffled rose leaf beneath. It was a test. I 
had not long to wait; for, with a loving 
light in her sweet eyes, she said, — 

“I think I understand. The ends are 
not quite long enough to go round all they 
have to encircle. Is that so?” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“Then watch me, and I will show you 
the way out of the difficulty.” 


I did watch her. 

“I should manage it thus,” she continued. 
“I should simply take another piece of 
tape, of the length I required, and join it on 
to this end, —do you see? I thus make it 
long enough to embrace all that was want- 
ed; and in this way, you understand, we 
could make both ends meet.” 

I gazed at my little helpmate — sweetest 
name in love’s vocabulary !— with more ad- 
miration for her gentle courage than for the 
idea, 

“Your illustration is very apt, my Gertie ; 
but would you kindly complete it by saying 
where the other end is to be obtained, — 
the piece to join on, you know?” 

“Oh, that is enough! Prepare a young 
nobleman for college, write an exciting 
novel, — easiest thing in the world, | have 
heard, — introduce a startling patent, forma 
wonderful company for something — or— 
or anything like that.” 

“ Never heard anything more practicable 
in my life, darling! I think I shall adopt 
each of your suggestions at once!” 

My satire feli harmless. Gertie, nothing 
daunted, raised her head, which had been 
bent over her work, and exclaimed, — 

“Or there ’s another way,— not one I 
like, itis true, though you might not see 
any objection.” 

Equally practicable, my dear?” 

“You may think it more so, though I 
confess I don’t like it. Suppose you were 
to ask your rich old Uncle John for assist- 
ance? You say he has more pounds in his 
pocket than hairs on his head.” 

“ He is quite bald,” I mildly interrupted. 

“You say that he has quarreled with all 
his relatives,” continued Gertie; “so why 
not” 

“ Give him the chance of quarreling with 
me?” I interposed. “My sage little 
counsellor, I have never seen him since I 
was a baby; and without some previous ac- 
quaintance I should infinitely prefer to edu- 
cate the noblemaa’s son, write the exciting 
novel, bring out the startling patent, and 
promote the wonderful company for some- 
thing indefinite, to asking the assistance of 
that eld sinner, who, I hear, thoroughly en- 
joys being appealed to, so that he can have 
the pleasure of refusing. I would not ask 
him for the value of that! ” I added, knock- 
ing in a vigorous and determined manner 
the ash from my cigar. 

My Gertie nodded, — she evidently coin- 
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cided, — and then became lost in thought. 
After a pause, she remarked, with some 
hesitation, — 

“T ’ve thought of another way, dear.” 

“How I envy the rich fertility of 
your brain, my wife!” 

“Neither is this idea perhaps one that 
you will exactly like; but I really think 
that it is the best of all.” 

“ Better than the others? Impossible!” 

“Well, then, don’t you think that we 
might have what—what we might call a 
staying visitor, — one to live here always, 
you know ?” 

“Heaven forbid ! 
help us? ” 

“I think, darling, the staying visitor 
might make some recompense, some ac- 
knowledgment, every quarter.” 

“ Pay us, do you mean?” 

Gertie nodded her head assentingly, 
evidertly relieved. 

“You mean a lodger, I presume!” And 
I tried hard to preserve my gravitv. “I 
think, darling, with a house like this, it 
would be a little out of keeping, — not quite 
in accordance with the style of establish- 
ment, I fancy.” 

“ Not, dear, if the acknowledgment was 
a very handsome one?” 

* You mean if he paid well?” said I, 
with intentional bluntness. I repented a 
moment after when I saw a passing ex- 
pression of pain on my wife’s face; so I 
added more gently, “ Dismiss theAhought, 
pet; it would never do.” . 

But somehow or other, with Gertie’s 
powerful though uususpected influence al- 
ways at work, —for the dear girl could not 
rest, knowing how I was placed, —it had to 
do. She renewed the subject until it be- 
came familiar tu me; she persevered so 
long that it looked almost desirable, — 
never quite. 

After that the indefatigable little woman 
wrote to Cousin Bella, with whom in form- 
er times I had sustained a very cousinly in- 
tercourse, and asked her help. The reply 
came speedily, to the effect that Bella-knew 
the very old gentleman we wanted, one who 
would —to quote Gertie— “acknowledge 
handsome entertainment in a handsome 
manner,” this person wishing, he said, to 
spend the whole of his substance while he 
lived, for which purpose, he afterward in- 
formed us, he had bought an annuity, so 
avoiding the painful necessity of benefiting 
anybody by his death. hat could be 
more desirable? No oid miser wishing to 
save and deny himself luxuries for the sake 
of some dear one coming after him, but a 
respectable, elderly gentleman wishing to 
lavish all his wealth on his own we!l-be- 
loved person! Admirable! 

How well I remember it all, — Gertie’s 


But how would that 


manifold preparations, her superintendence 
in the cleaning of what was already white 
as snow, her itaprovements and “ beautifica- 
tions” in every nook and corner of the 
stranger’s room! 

*% Come and look, Charlie,” she said, on 
the evening before his arrival, taking my 
arm and leading me up-stairs. “I call it a 
little bower. Ido hope Mr. Newland will 
like it.” 

“Mr. Nuisanee, more likely!” was the 
very audible aside on my part, of which, 
however, no notice was taken. 

When I really found myself in the old 
bachelor’s sanctum, I could not help ad- 
miring it, full as it was of liatle elegancies 
and feminine refinements. 

“A sweet thing in pincushions, Gertie! 
Why did you not trace on it in bright-head- 
ed pins, «Welcome, staying visitor’? Was 
that intended for a box on the ears, my 
dear?” 

“ Be quiet, you sauciest of saucy boys! 
Just look at that bed with its snowy cur- 
tains and bright ribbons. It seems too good 
to sleep on, does it not?” i 

* Too good for him, doubtless.” 

“And that dressing-table. I thought 
those pretty hangings and frills round it 
looked so much fresher and daintier than 
the mahogany claws.” 

“ Oh, far more preferable !” 

“ Then you really like it, Charlie dear?” 
was the wistful little inquiry. 

“Yes, Gertie,” I replied. “But what I 
like better still, dear one, is your hearty 
good-will and loving help in my strait. 
The jesting words cover more appreciation 
of what you are doing than you think.” 

The beaming eye and glowing cheek 
showed how delighted she was with what I 
had said. 

“ And now, Mrs. North,” said I, ruefully, 
“ T suppose that this will be our last sé¢e- 
téte evening. Mr. Jeremiah Newland will 
make a trio.” 

“Not often, dear, I hope. He writes, 
i know, that he prefers the quietude of 

is own chambes.” 

At last the day arrived when we bade 
adieu, as I thought, alike to ease and com- 
fort. The evening brought Mr. Jeremiah 
Newland; and I remember, as hiscabcame , 
slowly up the short drive, and I heard the 
stormiest of double-knocks thundering at 
the door, how my mind filled at once with 
confused ideas of Englishmen, their houses 
and castles, and so forth. 

“Cad’s knock!” I muttered under my 
breath, throwing away my cigar, preparatory 
to seeing him. 

But Gertie did not or would not notice 
my remark, and advanced to the door to re- 
ceive the stranger. Churlish as undoubted- 
ly I felt, 1 remembered in time that I was a 
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gentleman, and I followed my wife to greet 
the peculiar figure that the servant was ad- 
teitting. Before me was a littie, tottering 
figure covered by a multiplicity of wraps, — 
a great coat shielded by an ulster, that pro- 
tected by a large plaid, and over the whole 
an enormous fur-lined cloak. 

“Dear me! This is the‘ Snuggery,’ is it? 
Umph!” 

This was said to no one in particular; so, 
offering my hand, I interrogated, — 

“Mr. Newland, I presume?” 

* Room, eh? What room?” 

I glanced at my wife and saw mirrored in 
her eyes my own dismay. Evidently our 
Staying visitor was deaf. 

“No, you mistake me,” I continued in 
raised tones. “You are Mr. Newland, I 
presume?” 

He nodded. He heard this time. 

“ Allow me to introduce my wife, Mrs. 
-North,” indicating Gertie, who was timidly 
regarding him. 

“Mrs. Froth,eh? Dear me! Umph!” 

I let his mistake pass with the contempt 
it deserved. 

“Your luggage had better be taken to 
our room, Mr. Newland, while you come in 
ere and rest,” said Gertie, leading the way 

to our snug dining-room. 

* Too good, I’m sure; but I think I had 
better get up-stairs, Mrs. Froth.” Here he 
extended his hand, as if asking for assist- 
ance, and my wife, perceiving the gesture, 
at once offered her arm. “ Thanks,” said 
Mr. Newland. ‘ You see, walking is rather 
a difficulc matter with me.” 

Walking! Did he call that hobble a 
walk? Qur staying visitor was lame! 

I fled to the dining-room, and in a haif- 
dazed state heard the bumping of boxes and 
the scurrying about of maids; and I keenly 
felt what an indiscretion it would be if I 
happened to ring the bell and desired any- 
thing for myself. Oh, it was too dreadful! 
I had closed my eyes and was deep in a 
multitude of dispiriting reflections when I 
felt a soft hand on my forehead and heard a 
gentle voice saying, — 

“You look quite wretched, Charlie. 
Have I been long?” 

** Only three-quarters of an hour, Gertie, 
scarcely a minute more;” this in the most 
resigned of voices. 

“] amso sorry, love; but I had— He 
asked me to find his smoking-cap.” 

“ Confound his impudence! ” 

“ And after that he wanted some particu- 
lar letter ; and theu, when at last I ciscov- 
ered it in one of the pockets of his ulster, 
he could not see if it was the right one. | 
fear that he is a little near-sighted, Charlie.” 

“ Biind, deaf and lame, — go on!” 

“ Poor old genticman, he is greatly afflict- 
ed!” said Gertie, with such pity in her 


tones that I checked a very brilliant repar- 

tee to which I was about to give vent, and 

only responded as inanely as any school- 
irl, — 

: * Very true, my love.” 

We heard no more of our inmate that 
night; and in the morning, when I left, all 
was silent in his room. Upon returning in 
the evening, however, I missed the bright, 
welcoming face that had always hitherto 

reeted me, and I! inquired somewhat 

aughtily of Johnson where his mistress 
was. 

“ Mistress is engaged with Mr. Newland, 
sir,”’ was the answer. 

Presently down came Gertie. 

“Forgive me for not being here to wel- 
come you, dear; but I have just been read- 
ing Mr. Newland to sleep.” 

“ Why, he can’t hear)” 

“T know that, dear; but he likes the 
soothing, monotonous sound of the voice 
when a person is reading. He says it calms 
him.” 

“Calms him?” 

“ Yes, Charlie ; his aches and pains make 
him rather irritable,—like you are, you 
know, dear, when you are ij.” 

I winced, for this was a home-thrust, as I 
have always been — most unjustly — 
thought a bad patient; so I skillfully 
changed the subject by saying, — 

“* Well, wifie, how do you like our lodg’ — 

Soft, warm fingers pressed to my lips ar- 
rested the indiscreet word so nearly ut- 
tered ; so I put the inquiry differently. 

“ Well, then, how do you like our staying 
visitor ?” 

“ He is irritable, Charlie, very irritable, — 


what I think would be vaguely termed 
‘trying.’ 1 know poor cook andAnn find him 


so. But it can’t be helped. Pray condole 
with me,” she added regretfully ; “ he won't 
have my pretty draperies round the dress- 
ing-table. He said to Ann, * Take awa 
those failals! 1 am not too modest to | 

at the table’s naked legs, by Jove !’” 

“ The old Goth!” 

This was not so serious an occurrence, 
however, as that which happened the next 
day during my absence. Our eccentric 
guest, it proved, besides possessing other 
peculiarities, owned a most capricious and 
fastidious appetite, and every gastronomic 
whim he wished gratified at once. On this 
occasion it happened that the Pickwickian 
delicacy of chops and tomatoes suggested 
itself as likely to meet with his approval at 
luncheon; and my wife intimated this to 
cook before going for her morning-walk. 

“ Mind that everything is very nice, cook,” 
was Gertie’s parting injunction as she 
sallied forth. 

Great was Gertie’s dismay when, on her 
return, cook accosted her with the following 
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words, spoken amidst a storm of angry 
sobs : — 

* Well, mum, off and on, I ’ve been a 
cook nigh upon ten year, let alone being 
kitchen-maid afore that, and never — not 
never — have I been spoken to like that 
till now!” 

“ Why, whatever is the matter, cook ?” 

“It’s a shame, mum, that ’s what it is, — 
a crying shame!” 

And cook’s tears commenced afresh. 

“I wish you would let me hear your 
trouble. I cannot help you unless you do,” 
replied her mistress quietly, 

“ Well, mum, you know them chops? I 
could cook a chop, mum, when I was about 
that high,” putting her hand about three 
feet from the floor; “well, mum, Mr. New- 
land said they was raw, and desired tu see 
me, and — and” — 

“ Well,” somewhat impatiently. 

* And, when I went up, he swore that 
frightful at me that it turns me all cold even 
to think of it now! I could n’t repeat it, 
mum, not if you paved the floor with golden 
sovereigns for me for doing it!” 

“ Pray don’t try on any account, cook.” 

“TI would n’t bemean myself. But to 
think, — to think after all these years ” — 

Here the crying recommenced in full 
force. 

“ Well, cook, I am very sorry for you,” 
said Gertie, adding quietly, “ But it shall 
not happen again.” 

And somehow, when the injured domes- 
tic heard this very quiet promise, she felt 
perfectly convinced that in some unknown 
way her mistress would most decidedly 
prevent the repetition of the a 

With a perfectly calm manner, but with a 
fast-beating heart, Gertie knocked at her 
guest’s door, and received permission to 
enter, 

* Sit down, madam, sit down,” said Mr. 
Newland, rising with an effort and politely 
indicating a chair. 

“ Thank you,” replied Gertie, who never- 
theless remained standing; and then, in 
slow, distinct accents, so as to insure being 
heard, she said, — 

“I regret, Mr. Newland, to hear that 
cook has given you cause for displeasure.” 

“ Great cause, by Jove! She ought to be 
made to eat the raw chops!” 

“ Well,” said Gertie very calmly, “ I must 
apologize to you for the annoyance; but I 
must ask you for the future to allow me to 
correct the faults in my maids ; or, if at any 
time you should prefer to speak to them 
yourself, ! trust that you will do so in mild- 
er terms. Our servants are not used to — 
to such furcible expressions; and you will 
excuse my saying that they must not be re- 
peated.” 

As she spoke, the old fellow regarded her 


with a long, contempiative , which at 
the time somewhat puzzled her, but which 
in after-days was made clear to her. His 
only reply, however, was, — 

“Do you mean, madam, that you object 
to a little swearing? Why, ma’am, they 
like it, — they respect you for it! You hear 
it in the highest circles. A man’s education 
is not completed until he can swear roundly ; 
every gentleman does!” 

“ Not quite, sir. My husband does not.” 

Although the answer was given with all 
the moderation of a well-bred gentle-woman, 
still the tone in which it was spoken had a 
ring of pride ; and there was great determi- 
nation in the sweet, serious, gray eyes. An- 
other long, contemplative gaze from our 
visitor, such as had before perplexed her. 

“Well, madam, well, you know best; only 
mark my words, — when we leave off swear- 
ing at our servants, our servants will begin 
swearing at us; and I like the old-fashioned 
way the best. Ah, you may smile and 
shake your head, but I say that this absurd 
practice of studving the creatures’ feelings 
is a sign of these beastly levelling radical 
times! No swearing at servants, forsooth! 
It’s time Mother Shipton’s prophecies were 
fulfilled, if that is to be interdicted !” 

There was a pause. So Gertie, wishing 
to end the interview, began, with her pretty, 
helpful, womanly hands, to arrange the 
cushions on the invalid’s chair. 

“Is there anything I can do for you be- 
fore I go?” she asked softly. 

There was no answer. Gertie concluded 
that she had not been heard, and added, — 

“I will try to prevent cook making any 
more such mistakes.” 

“Steaks indeed! 
chops, I hope!” 

This sudden return of deafness boded, as 
Gertie had already discovered, an accession 
of ill-temper ; so, after adjusting his pillows 
comforiably, she prudently withdrew. 

My poor little wife! How plainly I can 
recall the many little vexations and anxie- 
ties that ensued, though they were more 
than I knew then, for she always concealed 
them if she could. They began when she 
awoke in the morning anc listened eagerly 
to hear if Ann had taken up Mr. Newland’s 
cup of tea at the precise time,—he was 
painfully punctual,—and only ended at 
night when she put her little tired head on 
the pillow and wondered if his pidows were 
too high or too low,—a matter which he 
— neglected to mention to her she next 

y. 

‘At the time, my indignation ai the whole 
affair blinded me to the sweet patience and 
gentle forbearance that she showed; I gave 
no heed to her solicitude when she. passed 
his door in the morning and inquired if this 
or that particular pain was better, nor to 
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her earnest wish for his comfort at night 
when she went herself to ask if he had ail 
he wanted or was likely to want. But what 
I did see was far excelled, as I have since 
learned, by what I did not see. The old 
gentleman took it into his head that nothing 
was right unless Gertie saw to it herself. 
No medicine was yiven in the proper quan- 
tities unless admininstered by her, poultices 
were all wrong if she did not make them, no 
voice was so soothing as Gertie’s to read 
him to sleep, no other hand so cool as hers 
to press on his aching head. Little by little 
my wife, through her many cares, seemed to 
be separated trom me, and, in spite of her 
gentle tact and constant efforts to the con- 
trary, the house became unhomelike to me, 
while certainly getting very homelike to 
our guest at the same time. It was I who 
felt the presence of our staying visitor ; but 
this was a trifling annoyance compared to 
that of seeing Gertie’s face becoming gradu- 
ally pale and careworn in the endeavor to 
maintain the home-peace ; and her manner, 
when we did at rare intervals sit quietly to- 
mp seemed pre-occupied and absent. 

o wonder, when she was dreading every 
minute a summons from our visitor. 

One night I was relating one of my new- 
est and raciest anecdotes, in what was, I 
flattered myself, my best manner, when sud- 
denly, just as 1 had arrived at the point of 
the story to which I had been most skillfully 
leading, I became convinced that she had 
not heard one word; so 1 paused abruptly, 
and she started guiltily. 

“ My dear,” I said yravely, “when you 
have finished your cogitations on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Newland’s beef-tea or his water 

ttle or his poultices or any other of his 
modest requirements, I will conclude my 
anecdote.” 

“ Forgive me, Charlie,” she answered, in 
a pretty, apologetic tone. “I was inatten- 
tive. I was wondering if the soup would be 
a success tonight. Mr. Newland did not 
like it last time.” 

“My darling,” said I, imprisoning the 
hands that had been raised to hide the 
coming tears, “I have no one to forgive 
but myself. How could | ever have been 
fool enough thus to have permitted such a 
trouble in the house,— the trouble that is 
taking the joyous ring from my wife's 
laughter and the roses from her cheeks? 
Never mind, my Gertie, he shall go! I 
have said it!” 

And I brought down my hand violently 
upon the table, in token of the firmness of 
my decision. 

“No, Charlie, 1 would rather not; it 
would be so cruel !-. If he were strong and 
well, it would be different, you know, dear ; 
but, as it is, he is so friendless, so old, so ill ; 
and, after all, Charlie, I don’t” — 


“ Don’t what?” I asked, as she paused 
and seemed to hesitate for a word. 

“I know you will laugh. I—I don’t dis- 
like him!” 

I pride myself upon not being very often 
surprised; but on this occasion I was 
speechless. Not dislike him! I looked at 
her with about the same expression of hor- 
ror as if she had announced her hatred for 
all mankind, myself included. 

* Oh, you don’t dislike him, my dear!” I 
echoed. 

* I really don’t,” she replied timidly, in a 
half-deprecating, half-laughing tone. “I 
sometimes fancy that he has more feeling 
than we imagine. Since my request he has 
never used forcible expressions to the 
maids, though sometimes they are really 
very provoking; and I often think that he 
feels more grateful for the services rendered 
him than he will confess.” 

* Highly admirable on his part to accept 
the services and then hide his gratitude for 
them.” 

“ Well, I’m sure, quite sure, you incredu- 
lous boy, that if he seems sour sometimes 
he is rea!ly at heart ” — 

“Very sweet indeed, doubtless. They 
pickle lots of nice things to make them 
sour, you know ; he is a hot pickle.” 

“ Well, at all events,” replied my wife, as 
if closing the discussion, “I like him!” 

What astride she had made in a minute! 
With wonderful rapidity the not disliking 
had changed into actual liking. 

“ You will love nim next,” was my ironi- 
cal rejoinder. “Singular taste! ” 

“TItis not the first time perhaps that I 
have showr singularity of taste.” 

And Gertie laughed mischievously, at 
the same time giving me a kiss to soothe 
the great severity of the remark. 

In spite of Mrs. North’s profession ot at- 
tachment for our guest, my mind was made 
up. The old gentleman should go! I 
would not again mention the matter to 
Gertie; so the only difficulty was how to in- 
timate my wish to him without the knowl- 
edge of his hostess. This required inge- 
nuity, as in the evening, if he ever thought 
fit to join us, he and | were seldom alone, 
for we had both asked Gertie not to leave 
us after dinner. To do the old fellow jus- 
tice, he was not in the way on these rare 
occasions, as he scarcely ever joined in the 
conversation, and usually lay back in the 
most comfortable arm-chair he could find, — 
mine, by the by, — and shut his eyes, oblivi- 
ous, apparently, of all around him. If 
visitors were there, he took little notice of 
them; and, when only our three selves were 
present, I felt privileged to plague or pet, 
and Gertie felt at liberty to chide or caress, 
just as the humor seized us. But, to re- 
turn to my difficulty, how was I toget rid of 
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our staying visitor? How was I to insure 
a tétedtéte with him? The matter ar- 
ranged itself in the simplest possible man- 
ner one evening, by Gertie telling me that 
she wanted to go to a neighbor’s to advise 
her on an important matter of dress to be 
worn at a coming ball. 

“You know, dear,” she said, “my wed- 
ding-dress solves the difficulty for me, as I 
shall be the newest bride of the evening ; 
but Rosie is quite undecided. She will 
have some silks sent for her inspection to- 
night, and she wants to hear my sugges- 
tions.” 

“ Go by all means, little one; but forgive 
my not accompanying you. In the first 
place, I am tired, and, in the second, my 
awkward presence would be inappropriate 
during the delicate business of silk-selec- 
tion.” 

So it was agreed that Johnson, the page, 
was to take his mistress, thus leaving me 
the very opportunity I desired. I had ar- 
ranged it with Macckiavellian policy, ana, 
when Gertie set out, I rushed, two stairs at 
a time, up to our guest’s door, much elated 
at my success. 

“ Now for it!” I soliloquized, as, after 
several knockings, I received permissivn to 
enter. 

Mr. Newland was, as usual, lying back 
with closed eyes. I advanced and shook 
hands with him, seeing in his face at the 
time very little invitation to remain. 

“ Good-evening.” 

He nodded in response, making no at- 
tempt to conceal the feeling of boredom 
that my intrusion had inflicted upon him. 
I saw his taciturn mood, so I broke the ice 
at once, by saying, — 

“T have come, Mr. Newland, to have a 
few minutes’ conversation with you without 
the knowledge of my wife.” 

A burst of merriment from Mr. Newland 
interrupted me; and_ I was astonished to 
see my companion indulging in a series otf 
chuckles evidently at my expense. 

“Capital! capital!” he at last recovered 
sufficient breath to exclaim. “ It is not the 
first thing you ’ve done without the knowl- 
edge of your wife, I ’d lay a trifle! Sly 
fellow, sly fellow!” 

With elevated eyebrows, I waited calmly 
for his hilarity to end, and then said, — 

“It has been for some time on my mind 
to broach a somewhat embarrassing subject. 
The fact is that I fear we have acted a little 
rashly in receiving a stranger into our fam- 
ily ; the anxieties are too many for my wife, 
who is looking ill in consequence, | think, 
of having undertaken more than” — 

“ Undertakers! Wife ill, did you say, 
Mr. North?” 

The old horror! To associate such 
ghastly subjects with my precious Gertie! 


I shuddered, but took no further notice of 
the grim interruption. 

*“* Therefore, Mr. Newland, out of con- 
sideration for her, © must relinquish the 
pleasure of entertaining you any longer,” I 
concluded. 

“Sly dog,—without his wife’s knowl- 
edge, too!" 

Ill-chosen, an words rose to my lips; 
but, when I looked at the maa before me, 
alone, friendless, ill, and old, as Gertie had 
said, I arrested them; and I verily believe 
some of her gentle compassion stole into 
my heart to leaven its hardness. Wh 
should I, so rich in youth and health, wit 
all the wealth of a great love given and re- 
turned, dare to add a feather’s weight to the 
burden et put on those poor, weary, 
old shoulders? So I mastered myself and 
kept back the rising irritation that had so 
nearly overcome me. I continued, — 

“ Please remember that I should still try 
not toinconvenience you thus if it were not 
for Mrs. North, who, I frankly own, neither 
sanctions nor even knows of what I am say- 
ing to you. But, Mr. Newland, she is get- 
ting ill in her great endeavor to do her best 
for you, and it should ever be my duty to 
remove any anxiety from ”— 

“ Kindly hand me that snuff-box, will you ? 
Thanks! 

Had he understood me, or had he even 
heard me? Rather despairingly I pro- 
ceeded, — 

“I want you to feel that I will willingly 
do anything to atone to you for the incon- 
venience you will sustain during your re- 
moval. If you will allow me to help you, I 
shail be at your service, and only too happy 
to prevent your traveling about for new 
quarters. I will go any journey for you, no 
matter of what length, and” — 

“Traveling, eh? Going a journey? 
Well, I am sure I hope that you oth tad a 
pleasant holiday. Your wife will have a 
rest while you are away, for certainly, when 
you are at home, you keep her busy and al- 
ways on the trot, —poor little woman! No 
wonder she is pale and dead beat !” 

It was too much. If I remained longer, 
I should not only forget that he was an old 
man, but also that I was a gentleman; so, 
rising, I said, as distinctly as my disturbed 
feelings would allow me, — 

“It is useless my troubling farther, 
as you appear not to understand en, I will 
write you a letter.” 

“Don’t, my dear fellow! Could n’t read 
it, you know, if you did. Can’t see; you 
would have to come up and repeat it to me; 
and then I could n’t hear!” 

Had he been thirty years younger, the 
knowledge that I was in my own house 
would scarcely have prevented my kickin 
him out of it. How got Ito the door 
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know not; I only remember the last words 
I heard as I closed it, were, — 

“Sly dog, taking a jonrney, without his 
wife’s knowledge, too, — sly, sly, sly dog!” 
followed by immoderate chuckles. 

What was I to do? How was I to get 
tid of my Old Man of the Sea? Would he 
ever slip off my shoulders? Should I re- 
move my wife, my chattels, my maid-ser- 
vant, my man-servant, and leave the stranger 
within my gates in undisturbed possession 
of the house? That would never do; I 
knew Gertie would never consent to such a 
measure. O Gertie, Gertie, why did you 
ever suggest a staying visitor? Or why 
did I not adopt your other advice of asking 
old Uncle Jolin to help us? 

I found myself wondering continually if 
Mr. Newland would stop with us during the 
term of his natural life, and eventually die 
with us; if so, how long would it be before 
his release —and mine too—would take 
place? How long did men generally live ? 
Often to eighty, sometimes to ninety, and 
occasionally to a hundred years. hur- 
dred! What was that saying about a creak- 
ing gate? This man was not seventy; 
therefore he might be with us for over 
thirty years, by which time, we should our- 
selves be almost old people, — tov old, at all 
events, to enjoy our freedom. I could not 
participate in any enjoyment; one idea only 
occupied me, — how was I to get rid of my 
incubus? He was my nightmare while 
sleeping, my défe moire while waking. 
What was | to do with this old man, who 
Heme mee the cruel advantages of every 

maginable infirmity to protect him from 
any age which I might otherwise 
e 


It was difficult in these circumstances to 
feel a sufficient interest in the forthcoming 
ball which was so greatly occupying Gertie ; 
though, as the night approached, I deter- 
mined to forget our visitor, and dwell only 
on the pleasure of a few hours’ diversion 
with my wife. 

“Of course 1 must give you one waltz, 
you know, Charlie dear, in memory of our 
courting days.” 

In memory of our courting days! As if 
they could ever be over! Was I not court- 
ing her still,— courting the love which, 
"pane was given to me so irrevoca- 

"and so, when the evening came, | felt in 
somewhat of a school-boy frame of mind. I 
was to have a few hours’ holiday, during 
which I would put away my slate and re- 
move the satchel from my back and enjoy 
myself. Of course I must return to my 
tasks all too quickly, but I would live only 
m the present. In this frame of ‘mind I 
waited for Gertie while she was engaged 
over her toilette; and it was with feelings 


of pleasant anticipation that I heard the 
rustle of her dress as she descended the 
stairs. 

What a bright picture she presented as 
she entered the room clad in her bridal 
dress, which swept along in rich heavy 
folds as she stepped toward me! The 
dancing eyes lit up with brilliant anticipa- 
tion, the rose-hued cheeks, the pure warm 
white of the soft arms and neck, which only 
enhanced the beauty of the snowy silk, the 
turquoise-studded golden bands encirclin 
throat and wrist, — surely Gertie excelle 
herself ! 

“Shall I do?” she said in a meek voice, 
turning round and crossing her dimpled 
hands nun-like before her. 

I felt that she would be the success of 
the evening, and I told her so in what I 
fear were rather idiotic words. 

“ Silly boy, to be vain of your wife! You 
think your goose a swan, sir; and you are 
deaf to the cackle that others hear so 
plainly.” 

“ And now,” said I, as the carriage was 
announced, “ begone dull care, — otherwise, 
Mr. Newland!” 

No sooner had I uttered his name than a 
sharp ring of his bell seemed to sound an 
unwelcome response to my remark. I was 
about to start without noticing it, when 
Gertie said, — . 

“Stop, Charlie! I will toon go up and 
say good-night to him, and see that Ann 
gives him what he is ringing for.” 

And, without waiting for a‘ reply, she 
suited the action to the word by running 
lightly up-stairs, her shimmering silk gleam- 
ing snake-like after her. 

I returned, with a profound sigh, to the 

dining-room, devoutly wishing that Mrs. 
North were a little less attentive, but ex- 
pecting fully that she would re-appear al- 
most at once. 
“What detained her? Five minutes 
elapsed, ten more stole slowly onward, 
while I chafed and fumed and fumed and 
chafed at being kept waiting. 

While standing by the mantelpiece in 
this unamiable frame of mind, | noticed 
that the Census paper had slipped behind 
the glass ; and, just as I was about calling 
up the servants in order partly to fill it u> 
and also to occupy the time, | heard Gertie’s 
descending step, and I advanced gladly to 
meet her. But was this the radiant little 
wife who only a few minutes since was 
adorned in glistening silk and shining gems, 
— this quiet girl, so simply clad in a white 
? 

“Charlie dear,” she said very gently, 
stealing up to me and putting a white little 
hand on eac» of my shoulders, “ you must 
go alone; I :annot accompany you.” 

* In the name of all that is absurd, why?’ 
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“ Because, dearest, Mr. Newland is seized 
with one of his bad heart-attacks. His face 
is white with pain, and he is very, very bad, 
so bad that I would not allow any one else 
to nurse him.” 

I was about to respond with an indignant 
protest, to ask why every plan should be 
spoiled, every scheme upset for him, when 
my wife’s face arrested me. All the divine 

rt of her womanhood was shining out of 

er cyes,—a light so pure, so gentle, so 
pitying, that her loveliness, when clad in 

er richer raiment, was dim and earthly 
compared to that which now dwelt on the 
sweet features. 


The proverbial durability of the creaking 

te was exemplified the next evening, when 
Fon my compliments to Mr. Newland, 
and asked him if he would grant me a few 
minutes in his room while I filled up the 
Census paper, for his reply was that, if 
‘agreeable to us, he intended joining us di- 
rectly after dinner. These attacks, though 
sharp and dangerous, were short, and left 
only a little weakness behind. 

I had already taken down all the neces- 
sary particulars abont the remainder of the 
household, and the Census paper was only 
waiting for Mr. Newland’s name to render 
it complete. What a despairing feeling I 
experienced when I produced it! I won- 
dered in how many Census papers I might 
have to include our guest’s name. True, 
there was a ten years’ interval~between 
each; but what were ten years to an old 
gentleman of his rallying powers? 

I heard him hobbling down to join us, 
with such a sickening sense of inability to 
alter the existing state of things that, look- 
ing back at it, I am affected with a genuine 
self-pity. With a wretched attempt at 
cheerfulness I rose, while Gertie advanced 
and gave him her arm to lean upon. How 
naturally it was offered, and how naturally 
taken! He seemed to turn to her as a mat- 
ter of course, and she heiped him along 
with a sort of maternal tenderness that was 
good to see on her girlish face. 

“Itis pleasant to see you down again,” 
said Gertie. 

The invalid nodded and smiled, with an 
expression in his eyes that I had never seen 
directed toward me, but which, I fancy, had 
become very familiar to Gertie. Had I 
ever merited such a grateful glance? 

Wher he was thoroughly settled, I said, 
dipping my pen in the ink, — 

“ Awfully sorry to make myself a nuisance 
to you, sir, particularly when you are ill; 
but we are all called upon to render an ac- 
count of ourselves on this troublesome 
‘piece of paper,” producing the Census 
paper. 

“ He wants my account?” said Mr, New- 


land, appealing to Gertie, who bent down 
and explained my meaning to him. He 
nodded. “Ah, to be sure—just so— 
where I was born, and who I am, and all 
the rest of it. Umph!” 

I waited, pen in hand, 

“ Put down that I was born in Fernley in 
Devonshire.” 

“The name is familiar enough,” I ob- 
served, as I wrote it down; “some of my 
people come from there.” 

And then I looked up for further informa- 
tion. 

“Better say that I shall be sixty-eight 
next birthday. Got that down? Well, say 
after that that I am your guest, you know.’ 

“ Quite so,” remarked I, looking toward 
my wife and meeting her laughing eyes as I 

ded, “I will put * Staying visitor.’ As to 
the name 1 need not trouble you. ‘ Jeremi- 
ah’ is the only Christian name, I suppose? ” 

“Oh, by the by, don’t put that! I was 
n’t christened ‘ Jeremiah.’ 

I paused, slightly surprised, as I inferred 
that “ Jeremiah ” must have been somewhat 
singularly substituted as a pet name. 

“Write ‘John.’” 

“<‘John,’” repeated I; “soon written, 
Any other name before ‘ Newland’? ” 

“ Don’t put ‘ Newland ’ at all,” requested 
our visitor. 

“ Not ‘ Newland’?” 

I glanced inquiringly at the old gentle 
man, wondering if, among his complication 
of ailments, his mind might be affected; 
and, as he did not volunteer any explana- 
tion, I asked what I was to write. But his 
deafness had returned, and he only shook 
his head. 

Gertie stooped down to him, and in her 
clear distinct tones asked, — 

“ What name shall Mr. North put down?” 

“¢ Mr. North.’” 

“Yes; I say what name shall Mr. North 
— my husband — write down?” 

Then the old fellow suddenly turned to 
mn and, taking both her paaee in his, he 
said, — 

aaswered you, dear; I said Mr. 
North.’ Rich old Uncle John, you know!” 

There was a long pause, a dead silence. 
How long it lasted neither my wife nor I 
ever knew. It was broken at last by our 
guest, and that in a very strange fashion. 

e rose quite actively from his chair, put 
his arms around my wife, and imprinted a 
long kiss on her forehead. Never did 
father kiss his daughter more tenderly. 
Still retaining her one hand, he extended 
the other to me, 

“ Charlie, boy, not only are there none so 
deaf as those who won’t hear, but there are 
none so: blind as those who won’t see, and 
none so lame as those who won’t walk; 
and let me tell you there ’s been an im- 
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mense deal of ‘wun’t’ in all these cases 
with me; for you will find that I am not 
such a bundle of ailments as I have seemed. 
I have eyes to see that it was only the poor 
old wreck you kept here; you were too 
manly to turn me out, although you spoke 
so pluckily in behalf of your wife that night. 
But let me tell you that I am well enough 
to find a fresh birth for myself, if. you like. 
Still I do say this ; before turning me out, 
just try first if you prefer old Uncle John to 
old Jeremiah ? er and, if you don’t, I 
il — up my traps in a twinkling, my fine 
fellow. I know that my money won’t make 
any difference; if it did, I would not say 
this, that, if you — me, or if you a me 
out, every penny of it goes to you and your 
wife. Don’t be afraid of betag rude <a; 
nothing will alter me, — no, not if you took 
your band from mine this minute, sir, and 
ordered me out of your house. And as to 
you,” turning to my wife, “what can I say 
to + pie who have n a cynical, skeptical 
old man’s salvation, who have taught him 


the meaning of truth and goodness? Do 
you care to know that, when you came to 
me that day and spoke so firmly io behalf of 
— servant, I began to reverence the fear- 
ess little gentle-woman, and that, when you 
tended me with such filial duty, I loved 
you, and, better than all, that, when I first 
saw you were actually taking the crotchety 


old man to your warm little heart, I was . 


happy, — supremely happy? Tarough y 
Gertie, my ministering angel, it was that 


first breathed a thanksgiving to Heaven. I - 


had found love, and that too when I was 
purposely seeming at my very worst.” 
Here the cld man’s voice became broken; 
but, recovering himself with a great effort, 


he added, “ Never made such a long speech ~ 


in my life, by Jove! Don't talk much 
generally, — must get you to do that for me, 
my dear. And, Gertie, shall I go or stay :” 
“ Stay with us, 
So it was Gertie who first called him 
his proper name, since which, he o 
says, it has ever had new music to him. 


A SLIGHT DISTURBANCE. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


eye morning, a sleek, well-fed pussy, 
not content with the nice breakfast 
which had been provided for her, started 
out to find one which should have the merit 
of being selected by herself, and very soon 
discovered a large, plump robin, hopping 
about the front yard in search of worms. 
From past experience, kitty knew that 
robins were exactly suited to her taste, and 
accordingly made careful preparations to 
capture the unsuspecting red-breast. 

anaging to get behind a rose-bush 
without attracting his notice, this discreet 
hunter waited with feline patience until the 
bird should come near enough to make her 
spring successful. 

At length, seeing her quate, she 
was just ready to jump, when a Scotch 
terrier following a team in the street caught 
sight of her, and rushed upon the murder- 
ously inclined cat so quickl , that his 
sharp teeth were cutting into fat side 
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before she had time to make a movement 
for esca Then, as cat and terrier rolled 
over and over in the grass, tearing at each 
other with all their might, Mr. Robin flew to 
a neighboring tree and expressed his opin- 
ion of their behaviour by a number of angry 
screams ; while the great house-dog, awaken- 
ed from his after-breakfast sleep on the 
back-door steps, came lumbering round to 
find out what caused the commotion, and 
with a couple of blows from his big paw, 
sent Miss Pussy whirling heels over head 
among the shrubbery, and Mr. Terrier 
tumbling back into the street. Shortl 

afterward, a generally ——— looking cur 
might have been seen limping down the 
road, with lacerated ears and bleeding 
features; and acat too mad for anything 
crawled under the front steps to mourn 
over her sore side, and the fact that over an 
inch of her long tail had departed, never to 
return. ‘ 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


et 
Thou hast a place today 
In the echo-land of the past, while here 
Time’s wayfarers still stay. 
God hands to us a spotless scroll 
As a record for future hours: 
Shall we trace bright lines with praverful scroll ? 
Shall we gather thorns or flowers ? 
On one of life’s cross-roads stand we now, 
Where the Old and the New Year meet and bow. 


Lempster, N. H., 1883. 


From the Mount of Eternal Rest, 
Through discipline, pain, and toil, 

Shall we gather wreaths with Christian zest, 
Or down in the depths e’er moil? 

Let us rightly number our days, 
Carefully ponder the way, 

With cheerful brow and a song of praise; 
Live nobly, watch and pray; 

And the glad New Year soon, soon shall be 

The dawn that brightens eternally. 


TWO YOUNG CONSPIRATORS. 


BY MISS A. N. EVERETT. 


ERE are you going, Barbie ? ” 


I am already half-way down the 
lane, and I take care not to stop or turn 
around as I answer, shortly, “ Down to the 
orchard.” 

“Can’t I go too?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor me neither?” 

I shake my head, still walking, and add b 
way of excuse, “I want to be quiet, child- 
ren. 

“You a’n’t obliged to make any more 
noise just because we go.” 

That is good sound reasoning, still I per- 
sist in being impolite, and only compromise 
by adding, “ You can come down just before 
supper, and walk home with me.’ 

wo hours later how I wish I had taken 
those spirits of mischief, my little brother 
and sister, with me! Anywhere, anyhow, 
rather than to have left them with the threads 
of my destiny in their chubby fingers, and 
only their own sweet wills to guide them. 
Afraid of another interruption, or detention, 
unless -I speedily disappear from sight, I 
pera’ forward until I have let down and se- 
curely put ap again the old gray bars that 
serve as cloister doors between my little 
world of home life and small duties, and 
that sheltering retreat of all my girlhood 
days, the orchard. With a sigh of relief 
I toss my hat on the ground, throw down 
the books, wise and otherwise, which I had 


brought under the pretense that I shall im- 
prove my time by reading, and give myself 
up to the luxury of being alone and uncom- 
fortable.. Softened by the many leaves of 
the low-branching apple-trees, the hot July 
sun falls with a tender, dreamy light upon 
the green grass at my feet; stirred byagen- 
tle breath of fragrant summer air, the green 
leaves whisper soothing words of 

and rest ; a saucy squirrel on a twisted bit 
of fence is cocking up his tail and winking 
at me with one eye in the jolliest, give-care- 
the goby manner possible; but though 
heartily ashamed of myself I am still unhap- 
py and only take comfort in one thought, 
that neither the dear old trees, twisted an 
gnarled by many a year’s contest with wind 
and weather, nor the twittering birds in their 
branches, young and silly, nor the squirrel 
frisky and care-free, will criticise me or 
reason with me. They do not know that 
I have suddenly discovered that I am twenty- 
four years old, and that the village gossips 
have decided that the minister is going to 
have an old maid in his family, after all. 
They do not know that for the first time 
rude hands have swept across the wires of 
my sensitive girl nature and set it all a 
janglinz and out of tune; theydo not know 
how I have been longing to run away from 
them ever since mother came home from her 
round of parish calls the other day, on which, 
contrary to her usual custom, she had taken 
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Vic and Bobbett, the two angels to be, 
whom we entertained in our home and whose 
company I refused this afternoon. 

Dear little mother takes a day now and 
then and goes calling about doing her duty 
as minister’s wife in a large and proportion- 
ately mixed-up parish; mixed up of a small 
pinch of good, sensible people, a large pro- 
portion of the gossipy, ‘tend-to-some-one- 
else’s - business sort, with a sprinkling of 
noudescripts, who do not give cither flavor 
or sweetness to the compound but serve to 
hold it together. Thereis nota single thing 
which we as a minister’s family do not know 
about the duties of ministers’ wives; for 
first, there is mother, who has been steadily 
at work for thirty-five years; then Ruth, 
Kate, and Margaret, my three older sisters, 
have each one taken unto themselves 
ministers and their parishes for husbands, 
and are struggling on, each one morally sure 
she is in just the path marked out for her, 
and comfortably settled in her mind that she 
is doing her duty and fulfilling her destiny. 
To be sure there is a distinction with a per- 
ceptible amount of difference between them. 
Ruth has a country home like ours, and is 
living just such another life as mother’s ; 
Kate ministers to the wants of a wealthy 
city congregation; and Margaret and her 
husband are progressive, as they say now-a- 
days; they are hard workers, looking out 
for the manners and morals of their people, 
their bodies as well as their souls, to say 
nothing of attending to two or three relig 
ious papers and periodicals, and running a 
missionary enterprise by way of recreation. 

But all this has nothing to do with moth- 
er’s calls, the other day, only that it was be- 
cause of our being such a ministering fami- 
ly that I had to have the little thrust from 
old Mrs. Barton, which had fretted and 
rankled ever since. 

Vic’s and Bobbett’s stock of good man- 
ners, reserved for this occasion only, had 
begun to run low about the time mother 
reached the Bartons’, and she had asked per- 
mission for them to stay and play there un- 
til her return. The old lady had said she 
would be delighted to have the little dears, 
and the younger Mrs. Barton had been as 
polite as a new carpet, spotless piazza-floor, 
and well-swept walks could allow ; so the 
blessed children had sat on the edge of the 

rch with their feet hanging over, and their 

eads close under the windows where the 
two ladies were at work. What inthe world 
possessed two such restless little beings to 
sit still and listen to other people taiking, | 
cannot imagine. Untold gold could not 
have coaxed them to do it at any other time. 
Probably they were rather dispirited and 
worn out by sundry kindly meant but most 
uncomfortable pattings and rumplings of 
their curly heads, and by an unceasing 


string of “Yes, ma’ams,” “No, ma’ams,” 
“Sevenand eight last August,” and other 
stereotyped replies which they had been giv- 
ing at each house on their route. Certain it 
is, they must have been both quiet and at- 
tentive, and the result of such an unusual 
proceeding was unfolded to me at bed-time 
night by a remark from Bobbett. 

“ Say, Barbie,” said he, after I had kissed 
him and was going down-stairs, “ a‘n’t fath- 
er ever going to have another young man to 
= with him?” 

“No, I hope not. Why?” 

“Oh, he’s just got to have another. 
What wili you do, if he don’t?” 

“1 shall not have to wait and tend, make so 
much cake or so many pies, for one thing.” 

“ Oh, don’t they eat, though!” and Vic’s 
curly head waved to and fro with the bare 
remembrance of some of her losses at the 
table, on account of the immense appetites 
of those three young men now my august 
brothers-in-law, who took their preliminary 
studies for the ministry under our father. 

“Yes, thev do eat awful,” added Bobbett, 
“but we ’ve got to have another.” 

I began to suspect some sinister motive 
in this conversation, and so went back from 
the head of the stairs, poked Vic back into 
bed, and began diplomatically to get at the 
reason of this sudden interest on their part 
in our household economy. 

“ Tell sister Barbara why you want to have 
another young man study with father,” I 
had said to Bobbett, who was chief spokes- 
man, and whose head was generally the 
clearer of the two, 

“O Barbie ! you can’t be an old maid! it’s 
awful!” was his startling response to this 
gentle insinuation. 

Then Vic arose and poured forth the an- 
nouncement that, — 

“Old Granny Barton said you ’d be one 
unless father took somebody soon, like he 
did for Madge and Kate and Ruth; but you 
sha’n’t! © Me and Bobbett just yelled at her 
in the window when she said so, the mean 
old thing!” 

“ Did you listen, children?” I said, trying 
to be judicious and to inculate principle; 
“and you must not say granny.” 

“ Yes, we did, and peeked too, and I told 
her guess we could take care of our own 
sister, and marry her when we wanted to, 
without her! She said we were ‘queer 
children,’ but I reckon she’s queer herself, 
meddling so. You shall be married, Barbie, 
in spite of what she says. We "ll coax fath- 
er, and he ’il have another somebody, like 
brother Robert or Tom, you know, and you 
can b> married big as anybody, if old gran — 
Mrs. Barton does say ‘there’s nobody you 
would think good enough for you in the 
village.” 

These were Bobbitt’s manly sentiments. 
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After their delivery I soothed their ruffled 
feelings and did a good deal of what Bobbett 
calls “proper talking,” on the silliness of 
such an idea, and came away with the firm 
conviction that all further meditations on 
that subject were effectually banshed from 
their childish, but loving, hearts. It had not 
been so easy, however, to drive the remem- 
brance of the scene from out my own mind, 
and it had fretted and rankled against my 
sensitive soul for these last two days, ina 
most wearisome fashion. 

It is a rude awakening to any simple- 
ratured, pure-hearted girl, to find that peo- 

le are discussing and speculating upon sub- 
jects that to her are sacred and carefully 
cherished. It seems a desecration, that 
questions, which yet her own heart has nev- 
er asked, and certainly her lips never framed, 
should be tossed back and forth as food for 
_idle gossip. Itis my first experience of the 
kind, socarefully have we been sheltered, 
and though ) reason with myself and men- 
tally shake myself, Iam hurt and refuse to 
be comforted. 1 forget that 1 am a beloved 
daughter, in a sweet old home, the sole help 
of an overworked clergyman and his much 
ministering wife; I forget that I am the 
much worshiped sister of the aagelic Vic 
and Bobbett, and that I have my best work 
and noblest mission ready to my hand in the 
daily living, doing and homely serving that 
wait for me each sunrise, and whose cheer- 
ful fulfillment has been my only crown at 
each day’s sunset. 

We girls at home had not been brought up 
to speculate upon our future positions in the 
world as wives of some possible heroes, 
who were to come from somewhere with full 
hands, bearing great gifts, and carry us 
straight away to the fairylands of happiness 
and glorious wifehood. In our inmost 
woman souls we knew (as what pure-hearted 
girls do not!) thatthe rounded completion, 
the perfection of our womanhood, lay in 
such a possible glory, but it had been a 
holy something in the shadowy future upon 
which it were desecrating to lay the rough 
hands of comment or of speculation. My 
sisters had each gone out from her child- 
hood’s home with the blessing of those she 
left, and carrying the honor of her new hap- 
piness sweetly, simply and bravely into the 
untried paths of her future life. It occurs 
to me now that it is mortifyingly true that 
they have each married men who studied 
with father, though as one was engaged to 
Kate betore he came, and one to Ruth not 
until long years after he went away, the 
significance had not struck me be~ 
ore. 

The shadows grow longer on the grass, 
as I sat thinking ; down the lane I hear the 
tinkle of cow-bells; still through my mind 
are floating half-formed plans for flight into 


the world, — for self support, — for wonder- 
ful deeds that shall leave no time for repin- 
ings at spinsterhood and unappreciated 
beauty. 1 know I am beautiful, prettier far 
than my sisters ; every clear, truthful brook 
on the parsonage farm tells that. The leav- 
en of old Mrs. Barton’s making is still work- 
ingin my brain, when a shout at the bars 
lets me know that Vic and Bobbett have 
availed themselves of my promise to act as 
guard of honoron the home walk. Jealous 
of even the last few minutes of my solitude, 
I do not answer or look up. 

A stumble, a sound of some one falling, a 
ringing child laugh, are only ordinary music 
in my ears, sol pay no attention to the ap- 
roaching group, until Bobbett’s voice, joyful 
and exultant, sounds clear on the evening 
air. 

“ We ’ve vot him, Barbie ; he ’s promised 
to stay! Now you need n’t be an old maid 
any more, spite of Granny Barton!” 

I springto my feet while a hot tide of 
hot blood rushes to my cheeks and sets m 
temples throbbing. Between the trees t 
see three figures coming toward me; Bob- 
bett hezted and somewhat dusty, Vic with 
her yellow curls bobbing, her eyes ——- 

e 


and sunbonnet swinging from her am, whi 


each child holds tightly by the hand a gen- 
tleman. As he catchesaglimpse of me, he 
half stops and attempts todraw away from 
the children, while a look that is partly sur 
prise and partly uncontrollable merriment 
flashés into his eyes. He is one of those 
faultless looking people, who immediately 
set you to wondering if your dress and hair 
are irreproachable and your general appear- 
ance presentable. Instinctively I put up 
my hand to my Lair, though I know it is 
tumbling about my ears, and look longing- 
ly toward my hat a few feet away. 

“ Well,” says Vic, pulling her charge to- 
ward me, “you don’t seem a bit glad to see 
him, Barbie, and we ’ve brought him all this 
way tno.” 

“ That isa fact, Miss Cameron, you do 
not appear glad to see me, though your cous- 
in Frank promised me you would be.” And 
the gentleman takes a hand from Bobbett 
and holds it toward me. 

“My cousin Frank? Are you Mr. Ash- 
burton?” I falter mechanically, placing my 
own, stained with grass, in the firm white 
hand he extends. 

“ At your service,” he answers. I hope 
you donot disapprove of me. Really I have 
no Cause to complain of my welcome at your 
home, because these young people,” looking 
benign!y upon Vic and Bobbett, “have been 
unexceptionally kind and hospitable.” 

“'T a’n’t hospital at our house. 
Father tits lots of fellows for the ministry, 
and you said you’d stay,” says Bobbett, 
looking a trifle belligerent as he sees my 
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eyes beginning to flash, and detects, wita 
keen childish instinct, the twinkle of merri- 
ment in Mr. Ashburton’s laughing brown 
ones. 

“ And I am perfectly prepared, my young 
friend, to be fitted for the ministry or any- 
thing else, if the rest of the family sanction 

our kind and cordial invitation.” 

‘llhave to marry Barbie, anyway,” 
says Vic, looking like a small termagant for 
the minute as she sees Bobbett is getting 
excited. 

“ Children,” I say sternly, gathering my- 
self together with an effort, “take these 
books up to the house, and find mother.” 

They know enough to mind when I speak 
decidedly; as their little figures disappear in 
the direction of the bars, I feel the color 
fading out of my cheeks. I know I am grow- 
ing white ard cold, and I tuin toward Mr. 
Ashburton, of whom I have heard, and about 
whose possible coming I have often thought 
with an iciness of demeanor calculated to 
freeze a sunbeam. He looks at me with a 
kindly expression on his handsome face, but 
to my suspicious eyes the lurking fun and 
merriment at my discomfiture prevail, and I 
am confident I hate him. I donotsay any 
thing, so he begins, — 

“ I am persuaded, Miss Cameron, in fact I 
have felt sure of it for two years, that we 
are destined to be the very best of friends. 
Your cousin Frank promised I should not 
come here as a stranger.” 

As unlike myself as possible I answer 
stiffly, “I do not make friends easily,” — 
which is as false a statement as it is impolite, 
but then I instantly recall all the glowing 
accounts this same cousin Frank has given 
me of the manifold perfections of his friend, 
Mr. Ashburton. Simultaneously I remeim- 
ber that those dreadful children have set me, 
Barbara Cameron, before him in the light of 
a forlorn spinster, for whom they must can- 
vas the country to find some one willing to 
offer himseif as a matrimonial sacrifice in 
my behalf! The thought stifles all the cor- 
dial words of welcome that would at any 
other time have been ready on my lips, and 
with ouly bare civility | ask him to return to 
the house, and, inwardly chafing, but out- 
wardly calm, I walk ck through the 
lane by the side of this faultless gentleman, 
the restful peace, which my silent orchard 
meditations had been bringing, all put to 
flight and my grievances only increased by 
this new affliction. I look askance at Mr. 
Ashburton, considering him as one mure 
thorn in my rose-garden of life, and grimly 
promise myself that he shail not find the 
parsonage so pleasant as to cause him to 
prolong his visit, if the elder daughter of the 
house has any influence. 

lt takes only a few days to convince me 
that apparently that same influence is the 


one thing I no longer possess in the family, 
Above the dull gray of the common-place 
horizon which generally encircles the par- 
sonage at Clifton, a new star has risen whose 
brightness penetrates even farther, and 
illuminates the prosy old village itself. 
The old farmers call hima likely young fel- 
low, and nod their heads kindly when he 
goes by. Over numerous strong cups of 
tea old Mrs. Barton and her friends pro- 
nounce upon his virtues; the youths and 
maidens adore him, and his praises sound 
from every lip. At the parsonage his reign 
is soon established beyond a duubt ; mary 
a long summer morning the minister sits on 
the cool west porch and gathers inspiration 
for the next Sunday’s effort from his new 
guest. Traveled, cultured, well-read, he 
ee a most agreeabie companion for the 

rain-starved and weary old parsor. Mother 
learns to watch for his footstep on the walk, 
and her eyes brighten at his thoughtful care 
for her. A softly cushioned phaetoa which 
he decides he must have for his own use, 
since long days in tropic India have made 
him indolent, is always at her disposal; the 
latest books and papers, rare treats to her, 
are laid by her we:l filled mending basket, 
and bring that breath from the outer world 
which freshens and clarifies the hazy atmos- 
phere that surrounds her in the sleepy old 
village. Vic and Bobbett desert me utter- 
ly, and, allured by long rambies, bv drives 
behind that wonderful horse, the possession 
of which makes hima monarch in their eyes, 
and by huge boxes of bonbons, worship the 
newcomer with a blind adoration that makes 
me feel more forlorn thanever. All at once 
I bein to find myself lonesome in my small 
minority of one. 

The long, bright summer days glide by 
One after another, and still Mr. Ashburton 
stays on at the parsonage. Sometimes he 
talks of buying the great house upon the 
hill overlooking the village, and takes lone- 
ly walks there in the twilight, or begs me to 
help him watch the sunset from its broad 
western porch that faces the rounded peaks 
of the Berkshire hills. This is on days 
when I forget Mrs. Barton’s gossip and my 
state of advanced spinsterhood ; forget to 
put on my armor of indifference toward all 
mankind in general, and this one specimen 
in particular. and yield to the charm which 
his presence exerts on us all; days when 
I recognize, without naming it, a delicious 
sense of being watched over and cared for; 
of a tender interest that sympathizes equal- 
ly with my noblest thought, or my stmplest 
home duty ; that even descends to a know- 
ledge of my pretty summer dresses and 
their degrees of becomingness; days that 
are pleasant, but dangerously so, for they 
are invariably followed by darker ones. 


Then Mr. Ashburton speaks of another 
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journey to India, of his sorrowful determi- 
nation to leave Clifton and his new-found 
friends, — glancing meanwhile comprehen- 
sively at the whole family, and fixing his 
eyes on a point just over my head, while the 

ildren give forth doleful wails at the bare 
prospect. 

These are days when I suddenly develop 
traits of character hitherto unsuspected. 
am petulant, saucy, and defiant; then, 
“without a reason, changing,” become de- 
vout and serious, and talk of fitting myself 
for missionary work. This emboldens Mr, 
Ashburton to remark that there is a fine 
field for such labor in India; whereupon I 
am frozen into silence. Father looks at me 
in wondering sorrow; mother shakes her 
head reprovingly, and Bobbett kindly makes 
the statement, — 

“TI never knew Barbie to act so likea 
muff before; she ’s always been a first-rate 
kind of a sister until this summer.” 

I feel equal to any amount of sisterly cor- 
rection after this remark, for well I know 
it is owing to his match-making proclivities, 
first incited by old Mrs. Barton, that I have 
been so ill at ease and out of tune this sweet- 
est summer of my life. 

It is a wonder to me how women, 
who have once appeared sensitive-natured, 
pure-hearted girls themselves, can so far for- 
get their girlhood lives, as to drag into the 
merciless glare of daylight, for everyday 
comment and criticism, those unconfessed 
and half-formed plans for future love, home 
and happiness, that are the sacred property 
of young girls’ hearts. Many a sweet love 
tune has gone unsung and unheard, because 
rude hands have swept the young heart- 
strings that would otherwise have vibrated 
in happy accord; smooth currents of life 
that were meant to mingle have been turned 
storm-lashed and tempest-tossed into sep- 
arate chapnels by the incautious meddling 
of an intarented. friend. Many a girl like 
myself is hungry for the love and joy that 
await her takiny, while her sensitive pride, 
easily roused by a rough touch, or word, 
from an outsider, will surround ker with an 
atmosphere through which love must be 
strong indeed to send its rays of light. 
There comes a day, however, in my own 
September, when I learn to 
orgive Vic and Bobbett for all their twisting 
and tangling of my destiny threads ; a day 
when I have humbly to elstanledge that I 
owe all my future happiness in life to them 
and their match-making manceuvres, 

I am sitting in the meal-room of the old 
deserted mill that stands guard over a rip- 
pling stream in a far-away corner of the 
parsonage farm. The afternoon sun streams 
in at the window, and a long golden path 
stretches across the floor to my feet. I 
have pillowed my head on my arms, as I 


kneel by the low window overlooking the 
brook, and am sobbing, bitterly, uncontrol- 
ably. All the sunshine has gone out of my 
life and I sorrow none the less that I know 
my own foolish pride has shut the doors be- 
tween me and all happiness. 

The brook sings on under my window, 
but its only refrain to my ears is one of loss 
and sorrow. Early that morning I had 
shattered the hopes of a whole family, and 
broken my own heart, all for the remem- 
brance of those silly words of Vic and Bob- 
bett on the day when Mr. Ashburton first 
came tous, 1 had not meant to do it, but 
an extra bit of village gossip repeated by 
Bobbett at the breakfast-table with great 
gusto, had renewed all my old sensitiveness, 
so when Mr. Ashburton followed me into 
the prim old garden, where I stood between 
the trim gladiolus-storks and the flaming 
marigold beds, and in a right manly fashion 
asked the reason of my coldness, where all 
others were kind, and begged to kuow if 
not a trace of love for him was mingled with 
the pride he had in vain tried to thrust aside, 
I had been false to myself and him. 

Now, the afternoon train, whose sigual- 
whistle I shall soon strain my ears to catch, 
will bear him far away from: me and the 
rest who love him, but I know I shall never 
have an opportunity to tell him. 

A scuffle,a sound of scurrying feet, and 
Vic and Bobbett poke their curly heads 
over the top stair; their dusty, tear-stained 
faces show the distress which they have 
been suffering, but huge slices of bread and 
butter declare that grief has not touched 
their appetites. Happy, careless childhood 
and contented old age are easily solaced by 
creature comforts. I vaguely wonder how 
soon I, too, shall find myself commonplace 
and hungry, forgetting my sorrows in the 
humdrum of life that stretches out before 
me, a long, gray waste of dreary years. 

“ Barbie,” — begins {Bobbett. 

But | do not let the whole of those chub- 
by figures appear above the staircase before 
I once again essay to banish them from my 
solitary retreat, and say appealingly, — 

“ Please leave sister alone, children.” 

“You ’re crying,” says Vic, “and I ’m 
going to cry too!” 

“ Bet I can beat you both,” says Bobbett; 
and a simultaneons wail sounds from both 
the torments. 

The tableau promises to be effective. 

“ What are you crying for, anyway, Bar- 
bara ?” suddenly asks Bobbett, taking breath 
for a fresh howl. 

“ My‘heart is broken,” I sob. “Go away 
now, dears,” 

“If Mr. Ashburton had n’t gone away, 
guess he could have mended it,” wisely sug- 
gests Bobbett. “Come on, Vic.” 


And slipping, sliding, bumping along, they 
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disappear down the creaking stairs and si- 
lence reigns in the old mill again. 

Only for a few minutes though. Another 
sou od of hurrying childish feet falls on m 
ears, and in the midst a firm, light tread 
have learned to know. I have not time to 
rise from my knees, hardly to lift my tear- 
stained tace, when again some figures emerge 
from the darkness of the stairway, into the 
yellow sunlight that now makes a golden 
glory in the dim and dusty air of the old 
meal-room. 

“There!” says Bobbett, panting, “She 
are, her heart is broken. Mend it, can’t 

ou 

4 It is all over then; two strong arms are 

around me; two children shuffle and skip 

about in a wild dance of joy and victory, 

and oo am happy an blessed forever 
ver. 


“We just caught him,” says Vic. “He 
was most gone.” 

I raise my head from Mr Ashburton’s 
shoulder and try to think what I ought to 
say to those precious children. 

“Don’t do it, Barbara,” he whis 
Don’t say anything ; forgive them and love 
them ; they brought me the joy of my life.” 

In the great house on the top of the hill 
we live together, Mr. Ashburton and I, with 
Vic and Bobbett for daily visitors. I have 
a new mission in my life. My home is a re- 
treat for all those girls upon whose hearts 
gossip has laid its disturbing finger, or whose 
ove-stories, idle, meddlesome eyes have 
read and misunderstood. 

“ A regular match-maker,” my husband 
calls me. 

Perhaps I am, but in my heart I yield the 
palm to Vic and Bobbett. 


THE BALANCE- SHEET. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


A New-Year’s morn has now begun. 
To most it comes with joy and glee; 

To me, with none. 


. It comes with solemn face and grave, 
‘And whispers of the buried past; 
And, bending low, it asks of me, 
“ How spent, the last? 


“ Where is the record of the work ? 
Where is the ledger, kept for Heaven? 
How has the book been posted up, 
What statement given?’’ 


I open it, and turn the leaves, 
And, pondering, page by page explore; 
Here, on the first, its title, — clear, 
It needs no more. 


The next is fairly ruled and lined, 
And even a wish for good is penned: 
How, without prayer to God for help, 
Will such wish end? 


Here is a page bears careful trace, 
Written with firmest hand and true: 
No surface-reading critic, sure, 
Finds fault with you. 


What stands upon this blotted page ? 
Scarce the caligraphy I know. 
Ah! Iremember. Late I wrote, — 
The light burned low. 


But what now follows? Startling fact! 
I turn the pages o’er and o’er: 
Each after each contains a blank, 
And nothing more. 


Ah! here at last a well-filled page, — 
Its lines in full, traced through and through, 
You must contain some treasure-trove, — 
Some good in you. 


And is it so? Ah, no! ah, no! 
I find of Earth, what ’s earthly here; 
Earth’s joys, earth’s pleasures, earth’s renows, 
On you appear. 


I read its lengthy-worded tones, 
Its boast, — what “I” have done and do: 
How shall I on its pompous page 
Strike balance true? 


No! close the book, and seal it up! 
Anew I dare not through it go: 
The lesson which it well has taught 
By heart I know. 


Could we but blot from out our lives 
The days and hours we ’ve spent in vain, 
How easily might be summed up 
What would remain! 


And if our years for Him were spent, 
Doing his work, his work alone, 
We need not fear the balance-sheet 
When life is done. 
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A DESERT WASTE. 


BY NANNIE V. CULBERTSON. 


1s love alone by which we grow 
With toil and weariness and pain: Near to our race; and, if we know 
He reached the highest point of fame ; No hearts we hold supremely dear, 
He won a great and lasting name; That higher Seat when we draw near, 
Men envied him as he passed by: We walk the earth as much alone 
Yet sadness brooded in his eye. As if we trod some waste unknown. 
He had a great and noble soul, When this man reached his iatest day, 
And set himself a lofty goal. He looked back o’er his hard-fought way, 
But, in the fierceress of the strife, Like some lone Arab o’er the plain 
He missed the sweetest joys of life : Where late he walked in thirst and pain, 
He had no time for fireside bliss, And said, “ Of joy I ’ve had no taste: 
No wife or children knew his kiss. I count my iife a desert waste.” 
Soutu Boston, 1883. 
AT LAST. * 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


was a sad coming home for Constance 
Woolson. 

The old house was ufichanged, its former 
atmosphere of warmth and comfort seemed 
to encircle her as of yore; even the 
lights streaming from the windows ap- 
peared to beam on her in welcome. Her 
mother had grown older, certainly, and 
Laura and Maud, the two sisters whom she 
had left half-grown girls just entering their 
teens, had developed into tall young ladies. 
But her father’s place was vacant, and Con- 
stance felt her eyes fill, as she thought of 
the dear voice which would never again 
bless and welcome the returning wanderer. 

So, as I have said, it was a sad coming 
home, though the sisters vied with each 
other in the warmth of their greetings, and 
tried to make the scene as cheerful as 
possible, and were bright and solicitous for 
Constance’s comfort. But after the first 
gush of feeling, when she had time to look 
about the house and observe all the dear re- 
minders of her own girlish life, her mother’s 
silvery hair, and the unwounted height of the 
younger sisters, the past and the present 
were so mingled that she was fain to take 
refuge in the chamber where she was con- 


ducted, and weep for joy that she was home 
again, and for sorrow that ten years had 
made so many changes. 

For it was ten years since she had gone 
out from her father’s house a bride. She 
was barely twenty then and was thirty now, 
an old woman, so she told herself, sitting be- 
fore the fire and going over in her mind 
those long, weary years. They had been 
full of pain and trouble almost from the 
very outset. 

olonel Woolson had been a man of 
violent temper, suspicious, crafty, evil- 
minded, exacting from her the most scrupu- 
lous attention to his every wish, taking very 
good care to insure his own comfort, but 
careless or indifferent when the comfort of 
his wife was concerned. During their 
brief courtship he had been all devotion, 
and when Constance left her comfortable 
home to go with him, she was considered a 
very fortunate girl, and many were the 
envious glances sent after the dashing 
colonel and his fair young bride. 

Alas for the fair young girl who was so 
soon to find herself mated with a man in 
whose heart every bad passion had been 
allowed to grow up unchecked ; a man who, 


* Thus is the last story that Mrs. Torrey wrote previous to her death. — Eprror Batuov’s. 
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had no command over himself, and who 
drank, gambled, and was never better satis- 
fied than when surrounded by companions 
as dissolute as himself. How she bad lived 
through those ten dreadful years, only God 
could know. And why this discipline had 
been bestowed upon her, the gentlest and 
purest of woman-kind, only infinite wisdom 
could comprehend. Human _prescience 
would have judged the ordeal too severe, 
aad entirely unnecessary. God knew best. 
I can only give you the facts. 

She had been freed at last, and was sit- 
ting there, a sorrowful woman in widow’s 
weeds. To the last she had clung to her 
husband, doing her duty, as she understood 
it, with wifely submission and heroic cour- 
age. She had followed him from city to 
city, from country to country, now cruising 
about on ship-board, now living in an Indian 
bungalao, anon transferred to the depths of 
a Canadian winter, her husband’s life always 
the same round of dissipation, her own ex- 
istence one unvaried struggle of endurance. 

- And when the end came, its suddenness 
stunned her. Colonel Woolson had been 
ordered to quell a mutiny among a fierce 
tribe of Bengalese, and in the wild skirmish 
which ensued he was wounded, fell into the 
hands of the stubborn foe, and died before 
an exchange of prisoners could be effected. 

Constance, who was a general favorite 
among the officers and their wives, had re 
ceived every attention and had come back 
to England under the care of the chaplain, 
who had lost his wife and had returned to 
place his two children at school in his 
native land. 

The Reverend Bernard Lawson was full 
of pity for the young widow, and in his 
quiet, unobtrusive way, took excellent care 
to ward off every annoyance during their 
long journey, while the childish prattle of 
the children drew Constance out of herself, 
and did her a world of good. Her own 
children nad died in infancy, and there had 
been times when she thanked God that 
such had been the case, and that no bright- 
eyed boy was growing up beneath his 
father’s baleful iufinence, and becoming 
familiar with sin from observing that 
father’s daily life. 

Oa one of their many trips to England, 
an uncle of Colonel Woolson had died and 
left him his wealth, but under certain con- 
ditions and restrictions, so that the family of 
the nephew, and not the spendthrift him- 
self, would eventually profit by the bequest. 
A considerabie sum was now placed at Con- 
stance’s disposal, and she was thus enabled 
to come among her friends, not as a pen- 
sioner upon their bounty, but as a woman of 
independent estate. 

But she had sat dreaming so long that 
she was startied by the ringing of a and 


was surprised when lights were brought in 
and she was given to understand thac the 
dressing-bell had just rung, and that dinner 
would be ready in half an hour. 

Very little change was needed in her 
piain, tiack attire, and she soon entered the 
parlor wkere she found the family circle in- 
creased by the presence of her cousin, 
Wallace Farnum, who owned an adjvuining 
estate, and had a habit of dropping in to 
dinner six days out of the seven. He had 
been her devoted attendant in past years, 
had taken the place which a brother might 
have filled, she had almost looked upon 
him as such, and now greeted him with 
that cordiatity which springs from thorough 
liking and trust. They were nearly of an 
age; their tastes had assimilated, and 
nothing was easier than for them to renew 
the old. frank, unrestrained intercourse. 

To Laura and Maud, who dreaded lest 
this first evening should be too full of sor- 
rowful memories to be enjoyable, Wailace’s 
coming was indeed welcome. He seemed 
to know just the right thing to say; was 
neither too grave nor too gay, and without 
effort made the conversation genera] and 
led it away from dangerous topics. Con- 
stance thanked him in her heart, and her 
good-night was spoken with the expressed 
hope that he would now, as in the past, be 
her friend and counselor. 

The days were uneventful and calm. 

After the storms of her most unfortunate 
married life, Constance seemed to have 
reacned a secure haven where no ripple of 
trouble would ever reach her more. No 
reference to the past was made, and gradu- 
ally she took her old place in the family 
circle, came to be her mother’s chief helper 
and her sisters’ advisor, while to Wallace 
she grew dearer day by day. The faithful 
fellow had aiways clung to the memory of 
his first and only love, and it was impossible 
for him to meet her thus daily, in the unre- 
strained intercourse accorded him, and not 
find all his old fondness strengthened and 
reviewed. 

A year ssed. Constance, attired in 
soft, white fabrics, looked almost giriishly 
fair, a stray rose blossomed now and then 
on her cheek, her clear brown eyes no 
longer drooped in appealing sadness, looked 
forth boldly as if the soul behind them were 
full of all womanly courage. 

Laura was soon to ve married to an as- 
piring young lawyer residing in a distant 
city. The sisters were busy about the 
trousseau, and when Wallace dropped in for 
his usual evening chat, there was much 
gathering together of silks and laces in 
order to make room for him at their work- 

“ How you girls do w over those bits 
of finery. One would thiak every lady in 
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the village was about to marry, and had 
sent in her trumpery to be maile up without 
loss of time. I positively have n’t been 
able to get a sensible word out of any of 
you for weeks past. Now, when is all this 


toend? It’s aggravating, you know, and. 


—and positively irritating!” 

“Poor boy!” laughed Laura; “does he 
really feel slighted? Connie, dear, pass 
me the blue silk, will you? You ’re only 
jealous, sir, because it ’s not yourself who 
is to be married. I ’ve noticed your eyes 
have been emitting green sparks lately. 
Marry, indeed! You ’re only worried be- 
cause no one is preparing to become Mrs. 
Wallace Farnum!” 

“And why have you never married?” 
cried Mand, who was much given to asking 
questions. 

“ Yes, tell us the story to amuse us while 
we sew,” cried Laura, little imagining how 
her flippancy jarred on her cousin’s sensi- 
bilities. 

The girls were in great spirits and kept 
He their raillery in pure wantonness and 
un. 

Wallace glanced at Constance. She 
looked so cool and unruffied, so pure and 
sweet, that he longed to fall at her feet and 
declare himself her worshiper. She was 
growing more beautiful every day, with that 
perfection of loveliness which comes to 
some women after the first flush of youth is 
over, 

But just here there was an interruption. 
A card was brought in, and the Reverend 
Bernard Lawson asked permission to pay 
his respects to Constance. She received 
him graciously, going forward with alacrity 
and exhibiting more animation than usual. 

Wallace instantly decided that the Rever- 
erd Bernard was a prig, spite of his cloth, 
and that he should n’t like him. It was 
plain to be seen that the new-comer ad- 
mired Constance, and Wallace immediately 
scented a possible rival. There were many 
inquiries to be made respecting his chil- 
dren; there were reminiscences of India to 
be exchanged; Constance was interested, 
sympathetic, somewhat more than kind, so 
Wallace thought. And this was but the be- 
ginning of his trouble, for the keverend 
Bernard suddenly discovered that the air of 
this particular neighborhood was good for 
an imaginary pulmonary weakness which 
had long threatened him, so he secured 
board at a neighboring house, and there- 
after his visits at Grassmere became as 
regular as these of Wallace. 

To weigh Constance’s every look and 
word, to be keenly sensitive to every slight 
change in the tone of her voice, every light- 
et shade of expression that swept over 
ner face, to scan with jealous care every 
sentence-she exchanged with his rival, was 


Wallace’s daily occupation. Outwardly he 
was calm, while inwardly he chafed and 
fretted and gave himself over to quick alter- 
nations of rage and despair. 

Laura’s bridal preparations came to an 
end at last, and the promising young barris- 
ter triumphantly bore off his bride, while 
Grassmere went back to its old calm, and 
the work-table no longer bore its wonted 
load of cambric and lace. Now, whether 
the wedding festivities had set the Reverend 
Bernard to thinking it would be well to 
follow Laura’s example, or whether Con- 
stance had unconsciously given him en- 
couragement, I cannot undertake to say; 
but he took the earliest opportunity to r2- 
veal the state of his mind, and to ask her to 
share his fortunes. The man was unob- 
jectionable, certainly. There was no good 
reason why she should not accept his love, 
and allow him to cherish and protect her 
with all the devotion and fervor which 
breathed through his manly declaration; 
no reason except the good and sufficient 
one, that she did not love him. And so 
she was forced to tell him, and the Reverend 
Bernard went away sorrowful. However, 
he bore no malice, for the next day he was 
back again in the Grassmere parlor, and 
this time it was Maud’s crocheting that he 
overlooked, and Maud’s worsteds that he 
hopelessly entangled, and while Wallace 
looked on in undisguised amazement at this 
sudden change of tastes, and Constance, 
secretly amused, kept her own counsel re- 
specting the words he had recently spoken 
to herself, the minister’s wooing went on, 
and this time came to a more successful 
termination; for when he made the proffer 
of his hand and heart to Maud, she did not 
say him nay. 

And there was another wedding at Grass- 
mere, and the newly wedded pair sailed 
away to a far-off Indian station with an un- 
pronouncable name, and Constance and the 
mother were left alone in the old home. 

To Wallace she was ever kind, in such 
sisteriy fashion as led him to doubt whether 
she could ever look upon him with more 
than sisterly affection. He dreaded to ap- 
proach her with words of love, lest she 
should repulse him, and their old relations’ 
being broken up, he should be exiled from 
her presence. But the tide of feeling which 
had been for his whole life gathering, at 
length became too mighty for control, and 
he gave way before ‘the majesty of a love 
that had possessed him wholly. 

“T love you, Constance! I worship you ! 
I have always loved you! O my love,” he 
cried, “do you not know it? Have you 
not seen how completely | am your slave ? 
I cannot remember the time when I did not 
love you. Can you care for me a little, 
Constance? Iam not worthy of you; but 
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f-you could care for me sufficiently to be- 
come my wife, I could wish no greater hap- 
piness. Speak to me, Constance, and say 
that I am not wholly indifferent to you. 
You are always so calm, so serene, that I 
have feared to speak to you; but new you 
must end this uncertainty and either tell 
me I may hope, or plunge me into despair.” 

Alas for Constance’s serenity! She 
was anything but calm. In her soul the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and in much agitation she confessed that 
Wallace had also been her first and only 
love, but that she had become satisfied that 
he looked upon her merely in the light of a 
sister, and thus the life-long habit of re- 
pressing her feelings had grown into a re- 
serve and calmness which to others ap- 

ared, perhaps, like coidness, or want of 
eeling. And so with mutual confessions of 
love, these two, who had so long played at 
cross-purposes, at length read each other’s 
hearts and tasted love’s late but full fruition. 

They were to be married almost immedi- 
ately, for neither wished to prolong the 
probation, and there seemed no hindrance 
to the fulfillment of their hopes. 

Both were almost childishly happy, and 
love, the great beautifier, had given Con- 
stance back her roses. She had never 
been so radiant as now. She sang like a 
thrush and flitted about the old house like a 
visible incarnation of angelic loveliness. 
Wallace, coming in at all hours, would sur- 
prise her in the midst of pretty household 
duties, and catching her in his arms would 
detain her until he had explained, in detail, 
the improvements that were going on in his 
bachelor household, which was to be newly 
fitted up and beautified in honor of his 
bride. 

Those were happy days for the lovers. 

One morning, as Constance was arranging 
some flowers in the parlor, she heard foct- 
‘steps, and, by and by, a tap at the low win 
dow which openec upon the porch. Think- 
ing it was Wallace who wished to enter, 
she advanced to admit him, smiling a wel- 
come, and as her hand was outstretched to 
undo the fastening, her eye fell upon a face 
glaring upon her, full of fiendish exultation, 
the face of her husband,—or his ghost. 
He tapped upon the giass. 

“ Open the window; I want to speak to 

u.” 

Mechanically she obeyed. 

“You thought me dead,” he continued, 
“but I was only wounded, and those rascal- 
ly Bengalese doctored me up, and I ’ve 
come after you. I ’ve been in the village 
for days, and I ’ve heard all about this 
affair with your cousin. You never loved 
me, but you ’re my wife, and I ’ve come to 
claim you, so come with me, instantly.” 

Constance was cold as stone. Her limbs 


ceived the situation, recognized 


were rigid, but they obeyed her will. Her 
garden hat lay un a chair. She caught it 
up. The sooner they left the house, the 
better. As they advanced, the door opened 
and Wallace entered. He instantly per- 
olonel 
Woolson, and put out his hand to stay Con- 
stance. 

“Stand aside!” thundered Woolson, 
violently, enraged at the sight of Wallace. 
“You ’ve all been pleasing yourselves at 
the thought of my death, but I ‘ll show 
you I can frustrate all your fine plans. 
This is my wife ; stop her if you dare, and 
if there ’s law in England you ’ll feel its 
power. She is mine, | teli you, my wife, 
my slave, and she is bound to go and come 
at my call. Stand aside, and let us pass!” 

“You are insane!” cried Wallace. 
“Constance, can you think of going with 
this madman? You shall not stir a step. 
I will protect you with my life!” 

* Protect !” sneered Woolson, with fiend- 
ish malignity. “A married woman who is 
protected by an unmarried man does not re- 
ceive much sympathy among your class, 
usually. I am her husband. Detain her at 
your peril. I can make out a pretty dear 
case against her if forced to resort to the 
law. She left India under the protection of 
a rascally priest, and she came here to be 
‘ protected ’ by an old admirer, and” — 

“Stop! stop!” cried Constance. “ Wal- 
lace, let me go with him. All is over be- 
tween us now, so what does it matter? He 
is my master. The law gives him abdsolute 
power over me. Take my blessing and let 
me go.” 

“1 cannot!” cried Wallace. 

But even as he uttered the words he saw 
them glide away and knew that he was sep- 
arated from her. He could do nothing to 
prevent the wretched husband from carrying 
off his wife and torturing her, and dragging 
her about the world as he had done in 
years past. 

Why could not the Indian arrow have 
done its work more effectually? Why was 
this man spared to come back as from the 
grave in order to wreck the happiness of 
two hearts? It was a difficult question to 
answer. Oneof those problems that God 
alone can solve. 

Constance foliowed her lord and master to 
the nearest railroad station, was lifted into 
the compartment of a car and felt herself 
whirled away. She did not sob or cry, but 
sat rigid and motionless as if devoid of all 
sensation. She had no thought of question- 


ing ber husband’s right to dispose of her, 
cared not whither he was taking her, tried 
not to think, and gradually fell into a state 
of semi-consciousness from which she was 
aroused by the overturning of the coach, a 
severe shock and sundry bruises. 
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There had been an accident, evidently, 
but Constance only realized that her own 
life had been miraculously preserved, while 
all about her there appeared to be confusion, 
dismay, shrieks and groans. Finding her- 
self barely able to rise, she aroused herself 
to the exigency of the occasion, and began 
to look about for some means of assisting 
the sufferers. In the thick darkness she 
stumbled amid the wreck of the overturned 
coaches, jostled by the crowd, catching now 
and then a gleam of light from some hastily 
kindled torch. 

Two men drew near with an ominous 
burden which they deposited at her very 
feet. One glance assured her that it was 
her husband, and that he was dead. She 
felt this even before the man’s words fell 
on her ear. 

Dead! He who had been the terror of 
her life; whose last act had been an at- 
tempt to lead her back to abhorred bondage. 
But there was no time to think of that now, 
with men and women on all sides shrieking 
for aid. ‘To many a poor sufferer she came 
as an angel of mercy that night, and when 
the morning dawned and she was put on 
board a train and went flying back over the 


way she had come the day before, she 
seemed to have lived years. 

Alighting at the station, she walked to 
Grassrrere. Wallace sat brooding before 
the parlor fire. She threw open the door 
and entered. 

“I’ve eome back to you,” was all she 
could say. 

And then she was clasped in a pair of 
eager arms, and lay in a dead faint upon a 
faithful breast. 

When she recovered and lay in the fire- 
light with Wallace and her mother beside 
her, she became composed, and could real- 
ize how great had been her peril, and how 
heartfelt should be her gratitude for her 
double escape. 

Need I lengthen my story to tell how, in 
due time, the hearts so tried by sore ad- 
versity were at last united. and how the 
last wedding at Grassmere was by far the 
happiest, though so quiet and wholly de- 
void of noisy mirth ? 

You can imagine all that remains untold, 
and I am sure you cannot paint in too 
“cee. colors the joy which came to two 
ives so long kept asunder, but flowing to- 
gether at last. 


AT PEACE. 


BY FRANCES VAN DORN. 


I HAD no thought of idly folded hands, 
Of falling tear and cherished sigh ; 
But summer raindrops with a soothing sound 
Have stilled me like a lullaby. 


My heart is sore from storms where wild have tossed 
At the wind’s will the crested waves: 

Now, quiet left upon an unknown coast, 
Too weak to cry, rest all it craves. 


Upon a barren, cold, and rocky shore, 
With here some plants it does not love, 
The sobbing there of the receding sea, 
And pitiless the sky above. 
Ah! spicy groves where it has fondly dreamed, 
While listening sounds of music rare. 
O rose-leaves where it nestled sweetly down 
*Mong visions more than earth!y fair. 


Savozrttes, N.Y., Mav, 1883. 


Are ye all dead? Is there no sun, no day? 
No sweet compassion round me now? 
Only the sobbing of the heaving sea, 
The nothingness of th’s lone shore. 


O bleeding, aching, sorely tried heart ! 
Words cannot comfort! thought is pain ! 

No touch is healing, and thou couldst not greet 
Of music e’en a heavenly strain. 


Yet there is peace for thee, a depth of love 
Before whose tenderness thou ’rt dumb. 

A white hope flutters in the parted air: 
The Comforter to thee is come. 


Yes, words of hope are whispered, neither time 
Nor sorrow ever can destroy : 

“ The wilderness shall blossom as the rose, 
The desert place shall sing for joy.” 
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PRIVATEERS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


SECOND SERIES. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


IIl.— THE 


ANY years I became acquainted 
witha Capt. Walton, who had” been a 
privateer’s-man, and whose wife, a native of 
Scotland, was one of the most estimable 
women ever known. She still retained 
traces of great personal beanty,and I could 
not help feeling that her charms in girlhood 
must have equaled those of “ Annie Laurie ” 
upon Maxwellton Braes. Indeed with my 
imaginary picture of her youth I always 
recalled the beautiful lines, — 


“ Like dew on the gowan lying, 
Is the fa’ of her fairy feet, 
And, like wind in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet. 
Her voice is low and sweet, 
And she ’s a’ the world to me, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and dee.” 


The captain told me how their union came 
about, and perhaps the story may not be 
without interest for the reader. 

“] was twenty-four when the war began,” 
he said, “and had already been master of a 
West-Indiaman. When hostilities were de- 
clared, all our seaports commenced — 
out privateers, and I obtained the berth 
first prize-master on board the Archer, a 
fine schooner of sixteen guns and a hundred 
and fifty men. We had things in true man- 
of-war style,—the boatswain with his 
whistle, the marines in uniform, and all as 
tag little schooner had been a seventy- 

r. 

“Our commander was named Brown, — 
a capable and honorable man that every- 
body liked. He had a brother who had 
gone out as mate in a merchant ship, but it 
was feared that the vessel must have met 
with some accident on her homeward pas- 
sage, as she had sailed from the West In- 
dies two months before we went to sea. 

“*T 'm afraid the enemy have got Brother 
Ned,” said Capt. Brown, ‘and if they lug 
him off to Dartmvor ’t will be too bad ; but it 
is still worse if he has gone tothe bottom !’ 

“ The captain had a strong affection for 
his brother, and the suspense troubled him. 
1, too, was very intimate with poor Ned, and 
the fear that some great misfortune had be- 


fallen himdepressed my spirits. However, 


ARCHER, 


I reasoned that the British had probably 
picked up the old ship Ant:gua, and tried to 
think that my jolly friend would get home 
again some day. 

“ We kept a good lookout aloft, and soon 
after getting to sca,fell in with a frigate 
which chased us. She loomed up at earl 
morning only two miles off, and had the ad- 
vantage of being to windward. In spite of 
all we could do she began to gain on us, and 
at last fired a shot. 

“* We don’t know whether she ’s a friend 
or foe, said Capt. Brown. ‘ There’s just 
the hundredth part of a chance that she ma 
be — I "ll show my colors, at all 
events !’ 


’ “We sent up the schooner’s ensign, and, 


in a moment, up went the colors of the great 


ship in chase. She displayed them at the 
fore so that we could see them plainly. 

“* Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!’ what a 
shout we all gave! Those colors showed 
the ‘broad stripes and bright stars,’ and I 
was never before so glad to see them! 
Our pursuer was the President, frigate, 
commanded by Commander Rogers. We 
were under the lee of one of the best ships 
that ever belonged to the American navy. 

“Captain Brown went on board of her 
and I accompanied him. Commodore Rod- 
gers laughed merrily at the fright he had 
given us, and was pleased at the compliment 
paid to his frigate, when our commander 
remarked that it was no disgrace to be beat- 
enin sailing by the President. 

“ Not another vessel of any description 
was met with till we reached the coast of 
Europe, and were off Marlin Head, in Ire- 
land. Here we overhauled a Scotch ship, 
called the Robert Burns, from Jamaica 
bound to Glasgow. In a gale during the 
passage, her captain had thrown overboard 
all his cannon-to ease his vessel, and, being 
now defenceless, he surrendered without re- 
sistance. 

“I was put on board of lier as prize-mas- 
ter, with a sufficient crew, while her late 
commander, whose name was Ramsay, was, 
with his men, removed to the privateer. It 
was Capt Brown’s hope that he would be 
able to set the prisoners on shore upon the 
coast of S 
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“ Captain Ramsay was in very low spirits 
from his misfortune, and I could not help 
feeling extremely sorry for him. The ship 
was almost new, and before leaving her he 
told me that she belonged in part to himself, 
and that he had a proportionate interest in 
the cargo. He eed intended that this voy- 
age should be his final one, for could he 
have arrived safely home with his vessel, 
there would have remained for him no ne- 
cessity of further tempting the deep. 

“Tt would be ‘muckle ill fare,” he said, 
with his wife and daughter, now that all 
was gone. ‘I’m sair sicko’ ’t, sair sick o’’t,’ 
he moaned, ‘ but it canna be helped.’ 

“T think he saw in my face an expression 
of sympathy, for I could almost have cried 
outright, prize-master though I was! 

“T saw him climb the side of the priva- 
teer, and felt had I the powerto restore him 
to his own deck, I would do so without a 
moment’s hesitation. Still, this would not 
have been war; and I tried to console my- 
self with the reflection that we must all take 
our chances, victor and vanquished. Might 
notI be a prisoner tomorrow? Neverthe- 
less, I could not make the scene of the day 
wear a pleasant face. 

“ A total calm fell soon after the capture, 
so that on the next morning the privateer 
and her — were still within sight of each 
ether. I was glancing at ths Scot’s log-book 
in a somewhat troubled state of mind for a 
man with a prize-master’s share of a noble 
ship in immediate prospect, when an entry 
of anumber of weeks previous caught my 


“Ttrecorded the rescue of four men by 
the Robert Burns from a desolate West-In- 
dian key. They were the captain, chief 
mate and two seamen of the American ship 
Antigua, all others of her crew having per- 
ished. 

ven, and that of the mate was Edward 

rown. 

“Further entries showed the excellent 
care which the unfortunate men had re- 
ceived on board the Sotch ship. They were 
nearly dead with famine, and unable to stand, 
having been on the key for more than a 
month, with only an occasional morsel of 
food to sustain them. The Robert Burns 
had after a week transferred them to an 
American vessel, at which time they had 
greatly improved. 

All this appeared to have taken place be- 
fore the news of the declaration of war had 
reached the West Indies. 

“TI had just finished reading the last en- 
try concerning the sufferers, when my mate, 
putting his head down the companion-way, 
reported a fresh breeze. tf first thought 
was of the privateer. Would she, too, get 
the beeeze and be off before 1 could ap- 
proach near enough to signal her? I hur- 


The names of the survivors were 


ried on deck, and saw that she was so dis- 
tant as to show only her loftiest sails. 
She must have taken the breeze before it 
reached our ship. 

“I informed the men of what I had 
learned from the log, and that J desired to 
let Capt. Brown know of his brother’s safe- 
ty. But I was thinking besides of some- 
thing further. The captain’s nature was a 
generous one, and I dared to hope more 
than it was necessary to tell. 

“ As the ship began to gather headway, I 
ordered the man at the wheel to keep her 
for the Archer. Thebreeze seemed to be 
nowhere very steady, and it was possible 
that we might have the best of it, so 
as to hold the privateer in sight at least. 

“My hopes, however, fell as I saw the 
dim canvas ahead become less and less, un- 
tilapp?rently upon the point of vanishing. 
At length it did so for a minute or two, then 
reappeared, then again vanished. Once 
more, however, it came in sight, and finally I 
perceived that it began to show with a 
steady distinctness. 

Evidently we now had a much stronger 
breeze than the schooner, 

Her wide-spread canvas rose uall 
upon the horizon, and then the low, dar 
hull came into view. She was quite be- 
calmed, while we were getting along at the 
rate of some three knots. 

** Ahoy, the prize!’ cried Capt. Brown, 
as soon as we were near enough for him to 
be heard. * What’s the trouble on board of 

wil What are you steering this course 
or 

“Thedirection of the wind would have 
prevented us from making our pro 
course, at the best; yet we were steering 
some points larger than would have been 
necessary but for our desire to speak with 


im. 

“T told him in brief what had been ascer- 
tained, and getting into the ship’s boat took 
the log-book on board the schooner. He 
read the entries carefully. 

“ * Starving to death, were they?’ he said 
to Capt Ramsay, ‘ and you relieved them and 
sentthem home? I have n’t words to thank 
you, sie! Giveme your hand.’ 

“*T hae done naithing but what ony true 
seaman wad hae been glad to do,’ replied 
the Scotchman. 

“ ¢Have all hands mustered aft,’ said the 
captain, turning to the first lieutenant. ‘I 
have something to say to everybody.’ 

“ He then feelingly stated the case ir a 
brief address to the assembled crew. He 
spoke of the awful doom from which the four 
American seamen had been delivered by the 
honest Scotchman; he alluded to the cap- 
ture of the Robert Burns and the distress of 
her commander. ‘And now, men,’ headd- 
ed, ‘what say you that I ought to do? 
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What say you as American sailors? Shall 
I retain that ship? Shall I ruin this man 
who has saved the life of my brother?’ 

“*No! no! no!’ cried all the men as 
with one voice. ‘ You are on the right 
track, sir! We know what you mean! Let 
her go, let her go, sir!’ 

“*] thank you all,’ said Capt. Brown. ‘1 
am commander, but the prizes we take are 
your property as well as mine. What I 
wished was to obtain the sense of the crew ; 
and that I repeat that 1 thatik you with all 
my heart! You are true American tars! 
Quarter-master, see the prisoners mustered 
and ready tobe sent on board their own 
vessel with ali that belongs to them.’ 

“ During this scene the emotions of the 
Scotch captain had been intense. He 
made an effort at its conclusion to thank 
Capt. Brown and the Archer’s crew, but fair- 
ly broke down under the pressure of his 
feelings. 

“*Three cheers,’ said a voice among our 
crew, ‘for Capt. Brown !’ 

“Three rousing hurrras were given by 
all hands. 

“* Now,’ said our commander, ‘ three good 
ones for Capt. Ramsay !’ 

“ These also were poured forth with right 
good-will. 

“* And now, sir,’ remarked Capt. Brown, 
turning to me, ‘ you are relieved from duty 
on board yonder ship. It is necessary only 
that you return to her for your personal ef- 
fects. The prize crew will come back with 
you to the Archer.’ 

“] pulled away for the Robert Burns, to 
collect my dunnage, and was immediatel y 
followed by the Scotch captain and his 
men. 

“* T owe a’ to yourself, sir,’ said the now 
rejoiced commander. ‘When ye kept aff 
the wind and gied chaseto the privateer, ye 
did more than I can ever repay. There 
are few that wad sae hae hasted to 
gie back what they had woa.’ 

“He blessed me fervently at parting. 
Then, as I returned with my crew to the 
Archer, tne Robert Burns filled away, and, 
with a now increasing breeze, stood majestic- 
ally up the North Channel toward the Firth 
of Clyde. Perhaps there was hardly a man 
on our deck who did not feel happier at the 
spectacle than he would to have witnessed 
the capture of the richest prize. 

“ The next sail we made was a sloop-of- 
war, which chased us around into the Irish 
Sea, where we ran her out of sight. There 
we took a ship from Madeira, loaded with 
wine. She had come up St. George’s Chan- 
nel, and we had got around Ireland just in 
time to head her off. 

“As I had given up the first prize, the 
second, of course, fell to my lot; and going 
on board of her I made sail for home. The 


position of prize-master is a terribly anxious 
one. I watched night and day, and did not 
close my eyes till we were wide off from the 
British coast. 

“Again, on our own coast it was the 
same. The sight of a sail brought Dart- 
moor right up before oureyes! One night 
we ran close upon some sort of a vessel, 
and for a few minutes I thought that all 
was lost. J would have given any one a 
bonus to take my share of the prize off my 
hands and set me ashore without a dollar! 

“ But the craft sheered off from us in all 
haste, just as we did from her. I suppose 
she, too, was a prize ship trying to get in 
like our own vessel, and that her captain 
was as much frightened as I was! 

“ However, I arrived safely ; and the folks 
ashore had the drinking of some good wine 
when that cargo was broken out! 

“T sailed on several other cruises and 
never had the ill luck to be captured. 

“ After the war, the owners of the Archer 
gave me the command of one of her prizes, 
a ship of four hundred tons, in which I took 
a freight from New York to Glaszow. All 
circumstances considered, it is singular that 
I should have happened to be sent just 
tnere! But such coincidences are more com- 
mon then people suppose. 

“On arriving out I found that Capt. Ram- 
say had died a year previous, and the intel- 
ligence caused me some disappointment, as 
T had entertained a hope of meeting with 
him. I was told that his wife also had 
passed away soon after himself, and that 
their only daughter was living with relatives 
of her family not far from Glasgow. 

“ One day, riding out on horseback to see 
all that I could of Scotland, I reached a 
quiet and romantic spot where the scenery 
reminded me of some beautiful descriptions 
to be found in the melodies of Burns, I 
was permitting my horse to walk slowly 
aiong, when a young lady coming from a 
field with a buuch of wild flowers in her 
hand suddenly appeared close at my side. 
As she stepped into the highway, a little 
spaniel that skipped about her, ran barking 
at my horse’s heels and was sent whirling 
into a hawthorn hedge for his pains, by a 
kick from one of the hoofs. 

“| sprarg to the ground, apologized, and 
would have picked up the dog, but he avoid- 
ed me and came around to his mistress. 
Then I saw how inexpressibly charming the 
face of that mistress was. 

“While I was condoling the spaniel’s 
misfortune, which gave me a fine excuse 
for delay in remounting, — though the poor 
little pesk was more scared than hurt, — I 


heard the voices of two or three children, | 


who, coming out from behind the hedge, 
addressed the young lady as ‘Miss Ram 
say. 
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“* Pardon me,’ said I, with my foot in 
the stirrup, ‘ but I once met a Capt. Ramsay, 
master of the ship Robert Burns. Do any 
relatives of his live about here?’ 

“*He was my father, sir,’ she replied, 
‘and his brother, my uncle, lives in that 
house you see yonder.’ 

“I told ker that my name was Walton, 
and that her father had once rescued a 
friend of mine from death upon an ocean 
rock. 

“She stepped eagerly, yet modestly, to. 
ward me. 

“*What! Capt. Walton!’ she cried, 
with the blood rushing to her bright face, 
‘the same who once had possession of my 
father’s ship as a prize-master ?’ 

“*] am he,’ was ms reply; ‘and ithas 
always gladdened my heart to think that 
our commander restored the Robert Burns 
as he did.’ 

“Tears sprang to her eyes as she spoke 
her thanks. I must accompany her to her 
uncle’s house at once,and I did so. There 


was a perfect modesty in all she said and 
did, and asimplicity that bewitched me. I 
remained till next day with the honest and 
well-to-do family where Jessie Ramsay 
made her home, and upon taking my de- 
parture in the morning could well have said 
with Burns, — 


“*T gaed a waefu’ gait yest’re’en, 
A gait I fear I ’ll dearly rue: 
I gat my death for twa sweet een, 
Twa lovely cen o’ bonnie blue.’ 


“But in my case it was decreed that if 
slain by the glances of those ‘ twa een,’ I 
should speedily be restored by them. My 
third voyage to the Clyde found me the hus- 
band of the loveliest zirl in all Scotland; 
and you can see for yourself, that, although 
this was many years ago, the rose has not 
wholly faded from the cheek, nor the violet 
from t!e eyes.” 

So good Capt. Walton finished the story 
of his connection with the privateer Archer. 


MY MOTHER. 


BY HORACE EATON WALKER. 


ITTLE maiden by the streamside, 
Do you know how sad I feel? 
Have you lost your mother, darling ? 
Do you hear the church-bell peal ? 


Then you cannot know my sadness, 
Little maiden, tittle maid: 

For my mother, darling mother, 
Lies beneath the flow’rets’ shade. 


Do not linger, do not linger, 
By the empty gurgling stream ; 
For your mother may be drooping, 
Little maiden, while you dream. 


Once I wandered mid the flowers 
E’en a thoughtless maid as you; 

But my mother now is sleeping 
*Neath the skies so soft and blue. 


Do you mind your mother, darling ? 
I? Not always, but sometimes. 

Oh, I wish they might restore her 
To our cottage ’neath the limes! 


Craremont, N. H., 1883. 


And the tears came on the lashes: 
Happv maiden, may I weep? 

Do you think she ’s gone to heaven; 
Is in Eden, soft asleep? 


What a treasure is a mother! 
Little know we all her worth» 
Once we lose her from the household, 
Seems she dearest of the earth. 


Love your mother, little maiden ! 
I ’ve no mother I can Jove; 

For they took her mm her sweetness 
Far across the skies above. 


No, no mother! can you feel it 
In your artless summer way ? 
No, my darling : you may linger, 

Thoughtless even in your play. 


I may weep and weep forever: 

You shall laugh the whole day throngh. 
We may Sloom and bloom together. 

But a mother cares for you. 


T was many years ago, but my memory 
often recurs to the school-days of my 
boyhood, spent at a Quaker boarding-school, 
at Spring Hill, on Cape Cod, and presided 
over by Aunt Mercy Wing and her amiable 
husband. 

Aunt Mercy was the head and front of 
the establishment proper, and attended to 
the outside correspondence, and so forth, 
while her spouse took the care of the farm, 
and provided for the family wants. Sur- 
rvunded by a luxuriant growth of locust- 
trees, the white building nestling among the 
foliage, gave the whole establishment a 
restful look, and seemed to invite travelers 
to turn in thither. 

A young man had charge of the schoul- 
department of the household, and presided 
over the same with true Quaker dignity and 
solemnity. The “thees” and the “thous” 
were thrown about the school-room with a 
total disregard of grammatical rule, but not- 
withstanding the liberal use of the 
“Friends’” vocabulary our scholars did 
not seem to form any great attachment to 
the manners and customs of the sect. 

Asa Wing, our young, spruce pedagogue, 
was doubtless the favorite amongst the 
prude little Quakeresses of the settlement 
around, and the interest in Asa was en- 
hanced by the fact that his parents occu- 
pied a grand estate of ever so many acres, 
and were provided with the necessary build- 
ings, including a barn of Pennsylvania 
proportions, and a mansion kept with real 
Quaker neatness. This much I learned 
from the fact that as a reward for good be- 
haviour the school-boys, in turn, were ac- 
customed to accompany the school-master 
(by twos) in his weekly visits to his paternal 
home, distant some four miles from the 
school. 

On a certain occasion, on his return from 
one of his home visits, our model little man 
came amongst us in an excited state of 
mind, and soon surrounded himself with an 
impatient crowd of eager listeners. 

it seems that for a period of three or four 
months a stray wolf had created consider- 
able havoc, and caused great annoyance to 
the farmers of Spring Hill and its vicinity, 
by the destruction of sheep and lambs, with 
occasionally a sucking pig by way of variety, 
and indicatiag a delicate appetite on the 
part of Mr. Wolf. The presence of the 
marauder was sufficiently indicated by these 
acts of trespass, and caused much solicita- 


A WOLF AUNT. 


: BY J. S. BACON. 


tion amongst the farmers, and many con- 
sultations as to the best methods of re- 
moving the pest. 

And now comes our Asa, with his black 
eyes starting out with excitement, and tells 
us the story of the wolf’s visit to the home- 
stead farm, 

Three or four lambs had been found dead, 
and partly eaten, in a field near the house, 
and the foot-tracks of the murderer could be 
distinctly traced across a harrowed field to 
the woods beyond. 

The excitement spread, and half the 
school started on a pilgrimage to the Wing 
farm to look upon the evidences of the 
wolf’s visit,—the dimensions of the foot- 
tracks were taken, and we hung with great 
interest around these direct proofs of the 
wolf’s existence. I remember to have sug- 
gested it might have been the trail of a 
savage dog, who had desired to feed upon 
spring lamb in its season, but Asa’s scorn- 
ful laugh made me hide my diminished 
head, and slink behind the crowd. Was it 
not well known that a wolf was abroad? 
was it not also well known that fatlings 
were killed night after night, and at dis- 
tances so remote from each other as to 
render it certain that it must be the work of 
a wild animal? No wolf, it is true, had as 
yet been seen, and so by common consent 
the “slaughter of the innocents” was re- 
ferred to some wolfship, aS no other animal 
seemed likely to fill the necessary con- 
ditions 

And now in the midst of this perplexity 
and difference of opinion, the wolf was at 
last actually seen by a couple of sportsmen, 
who immediately retired from his vicinity, 
as No. 8 shot was not the size to kill wolves ; 
but they had, at any rate, succeeded in es- 
tablishing the identity of the wolf. And 
now the next thing in,order was to rid the 
woods of his presence. 

The town authorities of Sandwich offered 
a reward, or bounty, of fifty dollars for his 
head, and with this incentive to action the 
hunt became general. Game hunters took 
a few charges of bucksnot along, if per- 
chance they might have use for the same. 

The village physician, Dr. Forsyth, a 
rising young practitioner, who had just re- 
turned from Bostoa, bringing back a bride, 
took especial interest in the woif-hunt, and 
visions of pin money for the wife began to 
exert an influence, and arouse his enthusi- 
asm. His medical practice extended for 
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miles around, with the town of Sandwich as 
a centre, and the roads for the most part 
were cut through the wiid brush and timber. 
His trusty gun, with its throat filled with 
buckshot, was as regular a companion as 
his little trunk of poisons. But, alas! it was 
not to be the fortune of the doctor to ad- 
minister any of his leaden pills to Mr. 
Wolf for fifty dollars’ fee. Good Parson 
Cobb preached from John, tenth chapter, 
and twelfth verse, and on week-days he too 
carried his buck-shotted gun in the chaise 
on his parochial visits, and each fond house- 
wife kept the children in order by stories of 
the wolf. The depredations of the animal, 
noted morning after morning, were dis- 
cussed at the tavern over a mug of flip 
(beer had not then been invented). In fact, 
the whole population of Sandwich and 
Spring Hill took a deep and personal inter- 
est in this hunt. The discovered tracks of 
one morning would raise surmises as to the 
whereabouts of the beast, only to be over- 
thrown by the reports of a second morning 
some twenty miles away. 

The glass factory at Sandwich employed 
many teams for the purpose of bringing in 
cord-wood from the outlying timber oountry, 
many of these teams penetrating the forests 
for a considerable distance, for the purpose 
of securing fuel of the most desirable di- 
mersions. And now the wood teams joined 
issue with the town authorities, and each 
one of them carried his weapon of defence, 
from the queen’s musket to the latest rifle 
pattern. 

The pursuit of the wolf now seems to 
have been entered upon in good earnest, 
but still the sly thief continued his depreda- 
tions. 

And now came an organized hunting- 
party with hounds and all needed parapher- 
nalia to briug the wolf to bay. erly 
they awaited the first appearance of the 
animal to get upon his track. They did 
not wait long; his whereabouts was an- 
nounced, and putting the dogs upon the 
scent the chase commenced. After follow- 
ing the track for many miles the wolf was 
descried ascending an opposite hill, and, 
with hounds in full ery, he was chased to a 
‘tream heavily fringed with underbrush, 
where the trail and the scent was lost, and 
after long searching could not be recovered. 
The wolf was supposed to have waded the 
stream for some distance, in order to baffle 
the scent of the hounds. This little adven- 
ture, although unsuccessful, succeeded, at 
any rate, in pe up the public interest 
in the capture of the wolf. Strange to say, 
the section of the country visited by tke 
depredator was confined to an area of per- 
haps only twenty miles in extent, but he 
seldom visited the same farm a second 
time, apparently possessed of a wolf’s cute- 


ness, and his whereabouts were continually 
changing from one section 10 another. 
Often some family were awakened of a 
night by the furious barking and growling 
of the house-dog, and on one occasion a 
farmer’s watch-dog was found with his 
shoulder, breast, and neck, badly lacerated. 
Teamsters had declared they nad heard 
the long-drawn howl of a wolf, or panther, 
in the woods, and finally dying away upon 
the uplands. 

The rocturnal prowler managed to keep 
his secret well; he had evidently learned to 
distinguish between the dangerous and the 
harmless varieties of the human race, and 
how to avoid his pursuers. 

The price put upon his head had now re- 
doubled the vigilance of all parties in the 
habit of frequenting the woods, and it was 
impossible for the wolf to avoid a sure cap- 
ture at last. 

It so happened that an ox-team driven by 
one Brayly was engaged in hauling wood 
for the glass works at Sandwich, and early 
one morning Brayly was seated upon his 
load, coaxing along his sluggish oxen and 
singing some familiar ditty, when on turn- 
ing a bend in the road he saw away down 
the long reach ahead what appeared to be a 
large, grayish dog trotting along toward 
him, but which, when suddenly startled by 
the sound of wheels, stopped to make his 
observations. Brayly at once bethought 
him cf the wolf, and carefully reached for 
his gun, lying upon the top of the load. 
Fearing a sudden stop of the team would 
alarm the wolf, he allowed the plodding ox- 
en to move slowly onward, he himself keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon his game. As he 
continued to approach nearer and nearer, 
all doubts were dispelled. Here indeed was 
the fugitive with the price set upon his 
head. The wolf permitted the team to ap- 
proach a little nearer, when he made a sud- 
den leap into the brush, by the roadside, 
and Brayly’s dream of sudden wealth be- 
gan to disappear. Instead of stopping the 
oxen and starting on a hunt for the var- 
mint, he allowed the oxen to continue their 
slow gait, till coming abreast of the = 
where the wolf had disappeared, it was dis- 
covered standing a few yards from the 
road, evidently with the intention to allow 
the team to pass, when it would resume its 
journey along the road. Without stoppin 
the oxen, Brayly slowly raised his gnn, an 
fired. The woif fell in its tracks, and stop- 
ing the team, and reloading his gun, the man 
walked toward the brute, and, as a means 
of safety, gave it a second charge of shot, 
which finished it. Dragging his prize to the 
roadside, he raised the wolf to the top of 
his load, and, by means of crooked sticks, 
propped it up in life-like form and condition, 
and, with a bandanna handkerchief waving 
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from a pole, proceeded to the town of 
Sandwich. As he drew near, the inhab- 
itants began to gather from all parts, and an 
escort of town’s-people, rending the air 
with cheers, preceded the wagon to Fessen- 
den’s Hotel, where Brayly was the hero ot 
the hour. 

Fortunately I was on a visit to relatives 
in Sandwich, and it was my good luck to 
meet Brayly’s team (attracted by the cheers), 
and to form one vf the escort of boys and 
men. Upon arriving at the tavern, first, of 
course, came the treat all round, and then 
the wolf was placed upon exhibition for the 
benefit of the bar-room of mine host. The 
house possessed a fascination for me, and I 
think the wolf never left my sight during 
the hours of daylight till he was removed 
for dissection. My assiduity was rewarded 


by securing several buck-shot that were ex- 
tracted, some of which had been flattened 
by contact with the ribs of the wolf. Upon 
my return to school I became the centre of 
attraction, and repeated the story of the 
capture over and over again to scores of 
the boys. 

The buck-shot I presented to the poor 
school-master, Asa, who preserved them as 
souvenirs of the animal. How this wolf 
came to be at large in the woods was a 
mystery. The commonly expressed opinion 
was that he had escaped from some travel- 
ing show, and yet no circus had been 
known to have been in the aeighborhood 
for a long time previous to his advent. So 
ended the wolf question, and Sandwich and 
its environs settled down once more to 
their accustomed quiet. 


FAIR ROSY. 
BY WILL M. CLEMENS. 


AIR Rosy, I prithee, 


Just stop for a moment: 

A kiss I do crave, 

And you struggle and rave. 
Dear Rosy, I pray thee, 
Just stop for a moment: 

When a kiss I do crave, 

Don’t struggle and rave, 


O Rosy! I prithee. 


HE French have everywhere gained an 
inevitable position by their art of 
charming all epicures with the productions 
of the kitchen. They have conquered, but, 
unlike Napoleon, have held captive the en- 
tire word, until nu dinner is complete with- 
out alist of French dishes. It is not our 
purpose to give any but the most famiiiar 
quotations in the French, if we do so at ail, 
as we believe our present idiom is quite 


THE FRENCH IN NEW YORK. 


BY JOSHUA S. LAWRENCE. 


sufficient. As of all other lands, poets 
have sung of France, until, if one should go 
weth them in imagination, he would be in a 
paradise. Far be it from us to detract from 
any one people an iota of their charms of 
country or manners, but we believe, from ob- 
servation, very few carry with them all of 
those little actions that have bewitched, at 
times, the couplet-singers. This eminent 


people, like all others in New-York City, 
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have certain localities, where numbers are 
engaged in different pursuits, and there ag- 
gregate and form a colony. As a general 
rule they are to be found in all sections. 
The most noted quarter is to be seen, by 
the observing passer, in Bleecker Street, 
from Broadway to Carmine; also in South 
Fifth Avenue, and adjacent streets. In 
South Fifth Avenue, which runs from 
Fourth Street on the north, to Canal on the 
south, are observed the peculiar Vin et 
Liguer establishments, where the wines anc 
other inspiring vintage products are to be 

Here also are the book-stores fur the 
sale of French periodicals that are received 
direct frora Paris each week. Among 
these are the Figaro as well as Le Monde 
Lllustré. 

On the corner of this avenue and West 
Third Street is situated the building of the 
Le Societes des Frangaises, where the chil- 
dren of the French are taught their native 
tongue. Of places for religious worship 
they have one or more churches and several 
missions. One church being situated in 
West Twenty-Second Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, called Du Saint Esprit, Episcopal, 
and, until recently, a mission at 196 Bleeck 
er Street, conducted by P. A. Sequin, pas- 
tor, under the name of Le Mission Baptiste 
de Frangaises. In Bleecker Street, one 
bear’ the musical voice of a Parisian say 
Quz, or with equal emphasis, Von. As one 
walks along here the eye meets the legend 
Dinai @ la Carte avec Vin, as well as other 
equally intelligible announcements to the 
residents. A French church 1s also con- 
ducted in Berean Baptist Church, in Bed- 
ford Street, a few blocks from Bleecker. 
Delmonico has gained a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and writers say with considerable 
freedom, “Delmonico’s;” but there are 
more than one, — two being down town and 
another one higher up, — ail run by sons of 
Delmonico, who departed for the land where 
there is supposed to be no pastry, about a 
year ago. 

This man was the first to introduce the 
French restaurant in New York, and to im- 
part that high art now so much in vogue 
among dinner-givers of society. Whether 
we have reached a rennaissance in this re- 
spect by the introduction of this element of 
good feeling, we shall leave the advocates 
and admirers of Oscar Wilde and his es- 
thestic sunflower, to determine. 

The language of France has become the 
one most generally used in diplomatic cor- 
respondence, and Be ple whose vernacu- 
lar has been, or they have thought it to be, 
ee to express their own ideas. It 
1s the language of polite society, as well as 
that of pedantry. Its soft musical cadence 
can be tuned to any of the passions, and 


tering of it, even if they do not entirely 
learn the whole. 

The professors who teach are noted for 
the imperious manner in which they lay 
down the rules for the payment of their 
lessons, which are in most cases one dollar 
per hour, in advance, or a less sum by the 
term. We will now proceed to go among 
them and see some of their trades and occu- 
pations. 

In Wooster Street, we first come across 
the boxed buggies that are used by the 
Boulangers, that is, vakers, to deliver their 
long, two-feet French loaves of bread to 
their compatriots. Here, also, are grocery 
and other stores, with French signs about 
the doors. The bakeries are under the 
stores, and sometimes run beneath the side- 
walks, Further down this street, near 
Canal, are the manufactories of French 
candies, —the chocolates and the bon-bon 
boxes of which college misses in novels are 
fond of. 

In Green and West Third Streets, there 
were large number of French laundries, 
but the rapid advance of the Celestials has 
driven them into other pursuits. Of French 
tailors and shoe-makers there are any 
quantity, varying in skill and custom as 
their capabilities may be known. 

Up along Fifth Avenue, on a sunshiny 
day, may be seen nurses with babies in 
arms or Carriages, with caps @ /a Francais, 
but their features too often betray them, 
and tell very plainly they are French maids 
from Cork. However, a real femme de 
chambre can be found ocvasionally, and 
then the difference is very striking. 

In Houston Street, west of Broadway, are 
to be found various places where the 
pleasure-loving Frenchmen gather, take 
their favorite tipple, and listen to the songs 
and recitations of Auld Lang Syne. 

There are numbers of- charitable institu- 
tions among the French, which take care of 
the old and infirm, as well as the orphans, 
and see to the last sad rites of the departed. 
A grand ball is keld every year by the 
strongest of these societies, at the Academy 
of Music, in Fourteenth Street, between 
Third and Fourth Avenues, when large 
prices are paid for tickets by the upper 
crust, who have an exceMent chance to dis- 
play themselves in the latest Paris and 
American fashions. 

Paris and her fashions for men, as we!l as 
the artistic work of Worth, have depleted 
— a purse and caused a family coup ad’ 
tat. 

There are, perhaps, but few characters so 
novel as a Frenchman, when he first at- 
tempts to make himself understood in our 
language. If at a repast he will say, * Vill 


but few intelligent people fail to get a smat- | b 


you please hand me zee vine of your 
rother?” instead of your brother’s wine. 
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And when he says he will take less than a 
price asked, he excuses himself thus, if a 
dollar : “ Give me of the dollar one.” 

Nevertheless, he gets along pretty well 
with all, as he always has his constant 
French politeness about him. The Courier 
des Etats Unis, and the Franco-American 
Messager, are the two leading daily journals, 
the former treating at election times very 
profoundly upon the principles and plat- 
ferms of the Democratic party. The latter, 
formerly owned by H. De Marail, but now 
by Lallemand et Martin. takes a broad view 
of all events, and is not partisan. Each of 
these papers publishes a story in the daily is- 
sues, from the pen of some noted French 
author, This system was greatly in use 
some ten or more years ago, among the 
daily papers of this city, notably by the 
Sun, when owned by Beach, but after it 
had become the property of an association, 
and Charles A. Dana was installed as 
editor, this feature was dropped, and now 
only an occasional sketch appears in the 
Sunday editior. 

Sanday papers, both of the French, Eng- 
lish, and German, are becoming more and 
more an encyclopedia of the gleanings from 
past and current literatures. These French 
establishments publish all of the older and 
later writings of their “literatures ” in book 
form which they sell at a moderate price. 

Tennyson has written of Hugo, — 


“ Victor in drama, 
Victor in romance, 
French of the French, 
And lord of human tears,” 


The world knows De Vere and Kouget 
de l’Isle, and his Marseillaise, as well as 
Lamartine in the walks of delles-lettres. 
It also knows Napoleon in his own land, 
and Lafayette in ours, as well as the aid 
the French fleet gave to Washington before 
Cornwallis surrendered. Nor can they for- 
get Voltaire; as, in the language of Cowper.— 


“The Scripture was his jest book, whence he drew 
Bon mots to gall the Christian and the Jew.” 


In whatever light people may view tie 
notions of these genial diplomats, in re 
gard to certain forms divinely ordained, 
there is no gainsaying that they have a 
charm of manner and conversation about 
them that takes a large amount of dross 
away from their practices. 

The humorous side of French nature, as 
it is exhibited in the publication Ze Four- 
nal pour Rire, published in Paris, and 
similar to the London Punch, shows too 
much naked humanity to be acceptable, but 
it follows the natural bent of their artists 
from time immemorial. 

The power of the peasantry has been 
shown in France by the summersault action 
of the deputies on the Egyptian question. 
It was by the aid of these men that the 
French indemnity was paid, and now, as a 
republic, their voice is of importance. The 
mildness of the French government in the 
matter of the Suez Canai, and the perse- 
verance of De Lesseps, can be contrasted 
by the student of political history at this 
day with the times of the first Napoleon in 
its zenith. 


COLOR OF LIGHT REFLECTED FROM PLANETS. 


HILE all the planets in our system, 
to a great extent, shine by refiected 
sunlight, the nature of their construction 
causes them to return this solar emanation 
with different degress of intensity; thus, 
abbr wide variations of color as seen 
rom our world, Mercury exhibits a brilliant 
pink, Venus reveals the most beautiful sil- 
ver, Mars is fiery red, Jupiter creamy 
white, and Saturn pale yellow, while the 
dim rays of Uranus and Neptune are almost 
perfectly colorless. 

There is good data for concluding that 
were our pusition on either Mars or Venus, 
the earth would appear as a large star of 
clear golden shade. The composition of 
our atmosphere being such as to absorb the 
most brilliant rays and only reflect those of 


subdued lustre. Hence it may be stated that 
this quality of the terrestrial envelope 
occasions that beautiful scale of colors so 
often seen during twilight. Then, we only 
behold the sun glance as reflected from 
clouds and lofty elevations; and a careful 
observer will note that the foundation of 
these imperiai tinges is always a pure, 
strong gold, which is displayed to best ad- 
vantage when our position during early 
evening is in a deep, well-shaded valley, 
from which we can view high mountains oa 
which the sun is still shining. 

The moon, being without acy perceivable 
atmosphere, is an almost perfect reflector, 
and tavors us with quiet lustre, in which 
there is scarcely any departure from pure 
whiteness, 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


HAPPY, happy New Year, to each and every one, 
Whoever and wherever, at rising of the sun! 


~ 
. 


Dangerous Diseases. 


May blessings equal compiiments, and al! upon you peur, 
Upon this first day of the vear of Eighteen Eighty-four! 


The belis that tolled the knell just now — the knell of ’Eighty-three — 
Are clanging now another tune — 2 joyful jub lee — 


Because the Old Year’s tribulations, wocs, and griefs are o’er, 


And we can greet, with merry hearts, tue New Year, "Eighty-four, 


“ The King is dead! long live the King!” ’t was said in olden days: 
The Year is dead! long live the Year!” we sing in roundelays 


Today as loud the bells are ringing out from shore to shore 


In honor of the bright young year of Eighteen Eighty-four. 


What means the ringing of the beiis ? what means the glad array 


Of faces wreathed with smiles on ea: h recurring New-Year's Day ? 
More potent than the world’s career, more stirring than its lore, 


The welcome shouted everywhere to Eig teen Eighty-four. 


The why is unimportant. That it is so is enough. 
The world is all hilarious, and sentiment is stuff. 


Then long live New-Year’s jollity, —till time shall be no more! 
Hurrah for all tie light and life of Eighteen Eighty-four ! 


The world is growing when it laughs. When Death creeps on apace, 
It stalks in sad solemnity, with dreadful, woeful face. 
Let ’s have no solenm visage, then, as through the open door 


Comes bounding, with her ruddy face, bright Eighteen Eighty-four. 


The world will grow the better as its jollities expangl ; 


For crime in surly silence broods where cheerfulness is banned. 
Then grect the New Year gladly, and let praises upward soar, — 


Praise, joined with laughing voices, for dear Eighteen Eighty-four. 


Ah! let us hepe the faces that with glee are smiling now 


May ne’er with grief or sadness at the shrine of sorrow bow! 
And may their cheerful happiness be with them evermore 


Boston, Mass. 


As on the joyous natal cay of Eighteen Eighty-four! 


URING the early ages of medical 
science, and indeed until quite recent 
times, physicians aimed exclusively at the 
treatment of disease. While the idea held 
sway, that disease was a something waich 
required to be exorcised by charms or in- 
cantations, to be weakened and finally van- 
quished by blood-lettine, or to be expelled 
from the system by drastic purgatives, ac- 
cording as the popuiar or prevalent theory 


DANGEROUS DISEASES. 


BY DR. CHARLES HU. CAMPBELL. 


ruled at the time, prevention was little 
thought of. Better counsels came by de- 
grees to regulate opinion as knowledge ir- 
creased, and now the aim of advanced med- 
icine has come to be the prevention of dis- 


While there are many ailments which 


arise in a manner too obscure to be as yet 
exactly traced, there are some which by al- 
most universal consent are believed to be 
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only communicated from the sick to the 


sound, and which never own a spontaneous’ 


origin. Of such, measles, whooping-cough, 
and scarlet-fever are familiar examples. 
Each has peculiarities of its own as to the 
mode in which it fixes on its victim. Of all 
tnree, measles may be said to be most in- 
fectious. Few persons escape an attack of 
measles; and there are many well-authenti- 
cated instances of its recurrence, even after 
no very long space of time. It is undoubt 
edly communicable before the characteristic 
eruption has shown itself; when merely 
sneezing and the symptoms of an ordinary 
cold in the head, with perhaps some degree 
of rough cough, are present. Separation of 
those unaffected is often not resorted to till 
too late; and as measles, for a considerable 
time, often nearly fourteen days, gives no 
sign of its having been caaght, parents are 
luiled into fancied security. Measles seems 
most infectious during its earliest stages, 
becoming gradually less so as it approaches 
convalescence ; and this feature renders the 
limitation of its spread, by isolation of those 
first affected by it, a difficult, and in many 
cases an almost impossible, task. 

Whooping-cough is also infectious before 
the well-known whoop has been heard, and 
the nature of the Cisease thus rendered 
unmistakable. To the inexperienced, its 
commencement is exactly that of a fever- 
ish cold. And the fact that there is more 
couzh, and that the paroxysms of coughing 
recur with a certain degree of regularity, 
and are worse after meals, is not in general 
noticed, unless attention has been excited 
by the occurrence of other cases in the 
neighborhood. In whooping-cough also, 
the general health suffers little in miid 
cases, and the children suffering from it, if 
kept from school, are still permitted to go 
freely about. Whooping-cough and measles, 
therefore, will under present circumstances 
continue to spread and be spread, without 
our being able very materially to limit their 
extension. Whooping-cough, it is true, is 
mainly a disease of childhood; aud though 
it does sometimes seize on grown-up per- 
sons, and may even attack those a second 
time, yet childhood once passed, py 
even without undergoing it, is the rule 
during after life. Measles may occur at 
any time, provided security more or less 
complete has not been afforded by a pre- 
vious attack. It seems, too, to tell more 
severely on adults than on children, and to 
be to the former more dangerous; hence, 
while we should not court it for our chil- 
dren, itis perhaps better not too jealously 
to shun it. 

Searlet-fever stands out in distinct con- 
trast to measles and to whooping-cough in 
many particulars. It may attack with a 
severity which strikes one with awe. Con. 


stantly entire families are attacked by this 
dreadeal disease, and since small-pox, 
thanks to vaccination, has been modified, 
and might be entirely stamped out, scarlet- 
fever is the most fatal of all the eruptive 
diseases, It is scarcely if at all infectious 
during its earliest periods, and when it can 
be most certainly recognized; while left to 
itself, it tends to become, day by day, and 
for a considerable if not indefinite time, in- 
creasingly communicable. No wonder that 
the name of scarlet-fever carries terror with 
it. Attempts have been made to lessen the 
dread by calling mild cases scarlatina, a 
euphemism much to be reprobated, though 
fast passing into disuse. It cannot be too 
ful'y known that scarlatina is but scarlet- 
fever under another name, and that the 
mildest form of this disease in one individu- 
al may impart it in its direst malignity to an- 
other. The restriction is used advisedly, 
for there are unquestionably epidemics of 
scarlet-fever much more severe than others. 
The type of the disease is not always the 
same. 

«It is, then, the manifest duty of every one 
to do his utmost to check the progress of 
this disease by all means in his power; and 
that much, very much may be done in this 
direction, is certain. Indeed it may be said 
that while there are few diseases more pre- 
ventable than scarlet fever, there is perhaps 
none which the medical man dreads more to 
have to do with; its course is so uncertain, 
its vagaries so peculiar, and its results at 
times so serious. 

The treatment of scarlet-fever can only 
be properly carried out by a duly qualified 
meaical man; but the means by which its 
spread may be prevented cannot be too 
widely known, or too promptly acted on. 
The sore throat, the strawberry tongue, the 
feverishness, and the scarlet rash, though 
not all equally distinct, are yet unmistakable ; 
and as all these occur at the very onset of 
t:e disease, and at the time when we can 
almost certainly prevent its spreading to 
others, action should be taken at once. 
Scarlet-fever is a disease of children and 
young adults. In general, with advancing 
life the liability to it steadily decreases ; and 
when middle age has been reached, the 
chances of taking it are small. The later in 
life, then, we are exposed to its contagion, 
the less risk we run. Hence the youn 
should be isolated, and the elderly shoul 
act as nurses to those struck down by it; or 
if not the elderly unprotected by a previous 
attack, those who have already had the dis- 
ease. A second attack of scarlet-fever, 
though not absulutely unknown, is exces- 
sively rare. 

The removal of those members of a family 
who have not yet had scarlet-fever to a dis- 
tance from the individuals affected, where 
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they may be free from accidental communi- 
cation, or may be transplanted entirely for a 
time from an infected district, would seem 
the most certain mode of protection. And 
yet there are often many drawbacks. Such 
a procedure is always more or less expen- 
sive. It may necessitate that children re- 


quiring special care should be placed in the | 


hands of comparative strangers, and in the 
event of their falling ill, the anxiety of the 
parents is doubled. Can there be no means 
devised which will reduce to a minimum 
the chances of the spread of the disease, 
without distant separation ? 

It is needful, to estimate the possibility of 
this, to understand the modes in which 
scarlet-fever is conveyed from one to aa- 
other. The infective particles which have 
the power of reproducing scarlet-fever, exist 
in the scales which separate from the skin 
ot the convalescent, and float in the breath 
exhaled from his lungs. These are the 
main, if not the only, channels through 
which the disease is conveyed from the 
affected to the healthy. When once these 
minute infective particles have become dif- 
fused jn the air which surrounds the sick 
person, we have no further control over 
them. We have no available means of dis- 
infecting the atmosphere. Those sub- 
stances which might possess the power of 
neutralizing the contagion in the air are in- 
compatible with life, and, if employed in a 
strength sufficient to exercise control cver 
the infective material, would surely prove 
fatal to every living being within their 
range. Thus all agents employed to disin- 
fect the airof the apartment, or the house, 
are, to say the least of it, harmful. If they 
are possessed of odor, they mask the close- 
ness of the air, and the consequent neces- 
sity for ventilation, If they have no smell, 
they are objectionable, as tending to foster 
feelings of false security. 

When an individual contracts scarlet- 
fever, when he catches its infection, the 
first symptoms are manifested in the throat; 
the second, within a few hours after, in the 
eruption on the skin. Now, though we 
cannot disinfect the air which surrounds 
him, we can, by the employment of what 
are termed antiseptics, disinfect his throat, 
and thus prevent the infectious particles 
from being taken up by the breath whicl: he 
expires from his lungs. We can in the 
same way disinfect his skin, and thus 
render the scales thrown off in the process 
of peeling, which takes place during his re- 
covery, innocuous. We can thus prevent 
the air of the chamber in which he iies from 
ever becoming charged with the floating 
poison ; which is much better than were we 
to endeavor to destroy this poison when it 
has become diffused in the atmosphere. 
The latter method is a very rougdabout 


one. The clothes, the bedding, all he 
touches, all round about him during his ill- 
ness, are carefully fumigated, and otherwise 
cleaned, purified, or destroyed, after he be- 
comes well; but the patient himself, the 
source of all the danger, is forgotten,.as far 
as employing precautionary measures for 
the protection of his attendants during the 
whole course of his complaint. 

What, then, can be done in this respect? 
First, the congested skin should be kept 
soft and pliant, and should be soothed by 
warm baths. Such, of course, should not 
be given without sanction from the medical 
man in attendance, but are not usually 
counter-indicated. Bathing achild in water 
of a temperature of ninety degrees Fahren- 
heit at bedtime, cools the fevered skin, and 
calms and soothes, and predisposes to 
sleep. At the same time it washes away 
any particles of skin which have become 
loose, and prevents an excessive dryness of 
the surface, which favors too free peeling. 
After a bath, a medicated ointment is gently 
smeared over the whole surface. This pro- 
longs the cooling effect of the bath, and 
while by its oiliness it lessens the produc- 
tion of the dry scales, it réitders at the same 
time those which form, harmless. The 
ointment best suited for this purpose is one 
composed of thirty grains of carbolic acid, 
ten grains of thymol, one drachm of Vase- 
line, and as much simple vintment as _ will 
make the whole up to an ounce. The odur 
of this is not unpleasant, while it retains its 
greasiness for a considerable time after be- 
ing applied. It should be smeared on in 
the morning, as well as at night, after the 
bath. When the patient is well enough 
one or two thorough washings with carbolic 
acid soap, in which process the hair and 
head should be included, will remove all re- 
mains of infection. For the throat we now 
possess a remedy thoroughly efficient and 
at the same time safe. The whole of the 
back and sides of the throat and the tonsils 
should be brushed three or four times a day 
at least with a saturated solution of boracic 
acid, or, still better, of Barff’s boro-glyceride, 
in glycerine. This causes no pain, and the 
taste is not unpleasant. Children make no 
objection to its use, for they find how much 
more comfortabie the throat feels after it 
has been painted over. 

All bed and body linen, everything which 
can be washed which the patient has used, 
should be put into a tub containing one 
large tablespoonful of carbolic acid dis- 
solved in the water with which it is filled, so 
soon as they are removed from his person, 
In this way they can be carried from the 
room without any risk of their spreading the 
disease to others, and washed without 
danger. 

Tne process we have described thus 
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briefly is simple enough. It can be carried 
out in the poorest house, and if carried out, 
might —_ a time and oft stay the progress 
of this justly dreaded disease. We should 
seize with eagerness any means which can 
protect our little ones, or those of others, 
from a very infectious and a re ste 
fatal disorder. We owe it as a distinct 
duty to those around us, to endeavor to 
shield them by any means we can from ac- 
quiring through our negligence any con- 

ious or infectious disease. 

he writer has very thoroughly tested the 
plan suggested. As an example of what 
may be effected, the following instance may 
be cited. Achild in a family where there 
were four others younger than herself, who 
had not had scarlet-fever, contracted the 
disease from a neighbor’s child. She was 
seen as soon as the rash had come fairly 
out. The house consisted of two rooms; 


separating the family, was impossible from 
various circumstances in the house, and 
the parents objected to the removal of the 
child to a hospital. The plan of treatment 
sketched above was carried out by an anx- 
ious and intelligent mother, and though all 
the family used the room more or less by 
diay and night during the entire course of 
the child’s illness, none of the four unpro- 
tected children took the disease. The 
mother at the time had an infant, which 
she brought up on the bottle, and thus 
handled the milk freely; and she was the 
sole attendant on che other children. This 
is 90 solitary example. Others, where the 
conditions were as crucial as this, might 
easily be related, but all indicate the same 
fact, — that it is possible very materially to 
limit the contagiousness or infectiousness of 
scarlet-fever by very simple means, and 


but isolation, in the sense of completely 


thus to control more or less completely the 
spread of the disease. 


as N’ now what will we do at all, at 
all?” 

Kathie said that, aloud, as she had said it 

every hour in the day, and every day in the 

week ; and there was no answer. 

Even the clock that had always ticked 
cheerily through all their trouble, “ Don’t 
give up! don’t give up!” now said des- 
pairingly, “Give itup! Give it up! Give 
itup!” And old Tim, the great black cat, 
was shaking his head dolefully, and twitch- 
ing and starting in his sleep, as if, Kathie 
thought, he was dreaming of a future in 
which he was a homeless wanderer, with an 
empty stomach, and an old tin pan tied to 
his tail. 

But the fire snapped and sparkled just as 
cheerfully as if it were not built with the 
very last of the coal, and the teakettle sang 
just as jolly a song as if it knew where to 
get some tea to make its singing worth the 
while, — which Kathie did n't know. It 
grew dark early down in Grindall’s Court. 
The tiny square of sunlight which found its 
way between the tall buildings, and lay, for 
half an hour, in the late afternoon, on the 
carefully scrubbed floor, had faded long ago, 
and when that was gone it was time to 
light the lamp. Kathie looked sadly up at 
the two lamps which stood on the mantel- 


WHAT KATHIE COULD DO. 
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piece, empty of oil. Thea she went to 
the closet and peered into the oil-can, and 
shook it. 

“Not the full of a thimble! and the 
grocery man "ll be atther givin’ no more 
thrust, an’ sure what ‘ll I say till the grand- 
mother whin she axes for a iight?” said 
poor Kathie to herself. “If Mickey do be 
rale lucky he “ll get enough for the bread 
and tay, — but bread and tay and oil, — let 
alone the drap o’ milk for the grandmother’s 
tay,—that do be a great deal! Twinty 
cints at laste, an’ it’s not that much Mickey 
"ll be afther arnin’ on his crutches, an’ 
freezin’ wid the cowld, poor bye, for it do be 
a bitter night. Oh, if the mills did n’t shet! 
It’s that happy an’ comfortable we were, — 
barrin’ the lake in the roof, an’ the grand- 
mother’s onaisiness, which do be but 
thrifles, — an’ soon we ’d had savin's enough 
for Mickey’s corrk leg.” 

Kathie’s mournful reflections were in- 
terrupted by a vigorous thumping on the 
wall in an adjoining room, and a high- 
pitched, querulous voice cried, — 

“Ts it an owl ye think I am that ye lave 
me alone in the dark a starin’ the eyes out 
in me head at nothin’ at all? An’ starvin’ 
and freezin’, by the same token, wid sorra 
the bit ar a sup since noon-time? It ’s to 
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lay me intil my grave an’ murther me intire 
ly ye ’re manin’, ye young raskills ” — 

“Now, grandmother, dear, don’t be 
afther gettin’ onaisy,” said Kathie soothing- 
ly. “It do be most six o’clock, an’ Mickey 
Hf be comin’ soon, an’ we ‘Il get a light — 
some place, the blissed saints only knows 
where!” she murmured under her breath. 
“An’ it ’s the foine cup o° tay that ‘ll do 
your heart good I ’il be afther makin’ ye, an’ 
the iligaut bit o’ toast.” 

“Is it wait till Mickey comes home, ye 
say? And what for would I be afther wait- 
in’ for the likes of Mickey? The idle 
young spalpeen, roamin’ the streets for no 
gocd, I "ll be bound. Fetch mea light an’ 
the bit an’ the sup before I’m afther givin’ 
ye a foine crack wid my sthick !” 

Ever since the mills had closed, two 
weeks before, Kathie had tried to keep 
from her grandmother the knowledge of 
their poverty ; but now she felt discouraged, 
and her patience gave ~y 

“ Grandmother, there don’t be a drap o’ 
oil, nor that much in the house to ate!” 
And Kathie measured off a small portion of 
her small forefinger, to express the scanti- 
ness of their resources. “I ‘ll be afther 

oin’ out, now, till 1 find Micky, an’ see if 
e ’s afther airnin’ any money wid his 
papers ; but it’s small an’ lame he is, an’ 
aiger an’ pushin’ the other byes is, an’ 
some nights it’s sorra the won paper that 
he ’s afther selling.” 

And Kathie hurried off, leaving her 
grandmother crying out, — 

“Oh, musha, musha, the saints be good to 
a poor owld widdy, wid grandchildren that 
begridges her the bit an’ the sup, an’ 
murthers and desaves her!” 

It was acold night. Winter had kept off 
for a long time, but Jack Frost was really 
“on the rampage,” now. He nipped Kath- 
ie’s ears, and the little, rough, red hands 
that held her shawl together, Cat she scarce- 
ly heeded him, she was so eager to find 
Mickey, and see if he had any “good for- 
chin,” as she calied it. It was only a small 
manufacturing city, and Grindall’s Court 
was not far from its bustling, crowded, main 
street. On one of the most crowded cor- 
ners stood Mickey, his little, freckled face 

inched and blue with the cold, the empty 
eg of his pantaloons flapping in the wind, 
and his red hair sticking through the crev- 
ices in his tattered old cap, —a sorry little 
figure he looked. But he was crying his 
papers in a strong and lusty voice, that 
seemed wonderful, coming from such a 
little body, and surely no other “bye” 
could be more “ aiger and pushin’ ” than he. 

“ He do be that smart an’ stout-hairted, 
Mickey do!” said Kathie to herself, with a 
glow of pride. 


quarter a’ready, an’ ! ‘d been afther a bring- 
in’ to ye, but for lavin’ the chance o’ more.” 
And he thrust his stock of pennies into 

Kathie’s hand, and went on shouting his 

“ Evening Herald, Fournal, and Trans- 

cript/” in his quaint, Irish brogue, that at- 

tracted the attention of many passers, for 

the “burr” under Mickey’s and Kathie’s 

tongues stuck too firmly ever to be gotten 

out. 

Kathie would not have detained him from 

his business for anything, but she cvuuid n’t* 
help giving him one swift huy, and saying, 

“QO Mickey, it ’s light ye ’ve made the 

heart iv me, an’ heavy it was when I come 

to ye, wid the grandmother a thrifle onaisy, 

an’ no wonder, poor suwl, wid the dark and 

the hunger!” 

And then Kathie went as if she had 

wings, and in a few minutes the kerosene 

lamp was filled and burning brightly, the 

tea was steeping, and the “iligant toast” 

was all ready for the grandmother, who was 
still groaning and scolding about the “ras- 
killy grandchilder ” who tried to “ murther 
and desave ™ her. 

But Kathie was not altogether happy. 
As she came up the stairs with her treas- 
ures, she had noticed that, through the ven- 
tilator, over their opposite neighbor’s door, 
there came no ray of light. All was silent, 
too, in the room. To be sure he might 
have gone out while she was out, but that 
was unlikely ; he went out so very seldom, 
this pale and haggard man, who had come 
there a month ago from nobody knew where, 
and lived all alone. He wa: not Irish, like 
the other people in the building, and there 
was something in his appearance which 
suggested that he had been accustomed to 
different surroundings. 

“ He do be too much like a gintleman to 
live wid the likes of us,” Kathie said, 
“ barrin’ that he must be orrfle poor, for it ’s 
the laste little bundles iv things to ate that 
he ’s afther takin’ in wid him, an’ only but 
half bushels iv coal from Mr. O'Reilly, on 
the corrner over. An’ him there his lone! 
If he ’d but a cat, now, or even so much as 
a jatymum” (geranium, she meant), and 
she luoked affectionately at vld Tim, and 
then at the bright-red blossoms ia the win- 
dow. “ But althegether his ione,-— it do be 
orrfle. I ’d far rather have the grandmother, 
—an’ her a thrifle onaisy, than to be my 
lone. An’ him in the dark, too, an’ not 
havin’ a drap iv oil or a penny for a candle, 
— It ’s bowld he may think me, 

ut I cannot stan’ it. I’ve more than the 
full iv the other lamp, an’ I ‘ll be afther 
fillin’ it, an’ lightin’ it, an’ axin’ him will he 
take the loan iv it, for I cannot bear the 
thought iv him all his lone in the darrk no 
longer !” 


“O Kathie, it ’s airnin’ a forchin I am! a 


So, while her grandmother was eating, 
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and scolding over her toast, Kathie filled 

and lighted tlhe other lamp, and tapped, 
_ with her heart beating fast, and her freckled 
cheeks dyed a bashful red, oa the door of 
the dark and silent room. 

At first there was no answer, and it was 
so still that Kathie thought its occupant 
must be away. Often there was to be 
heard from the room a queer, ciicking noise, 
which seemed to be made by some ma- 
chine, and which had been speculated upon 
with great curiosity by the neighbors; 
even that was silent now. Kathie rapped 
once more, and a voice answered,—a 
heavy and reluctant voice, — 

“What ’s wanted?” 

“It do be on'y me, sirr!” answered 
Kathie, with her heart in her mouth. 

“What do you want?” repeated the 

voice, in a tone which was certainly not en- 
couragirg. 
’ “ Wou'd ve be afther opinin’ the door a 
minute, till I ’d spake a word wid ye?” 
said Kathi2, almost wishing that she had n't 
come. 

“Open it yourself, if you want any- 
thing!” 

And this time the voice was so gruff and 
forbidding, that Kathie was strongly tempt- 
ed to turn back. 

“But his voice do sound throubled like, 
an’ him all his Jone in the darrk, an’ he can 
but ate me if he do be an ogre like them 
ones in Mickev’s book !” she thought. 

And so, Kathie gathered up all the 
courage of which she was mistress, and 
opened the door. She held her iittle lamp 
high up over her head, and it shed its rays 
into every corner of the bare, dreary room. 
A table stood in the middle of the floor, 
covered with bits of iron, which looked as if 
they were parts of a machine, and beside ix 
a man was standing; he did not look in the 
least like an ogre, but he did remind Kathie 
of another character in Mickey’s fairy book, 
—aman who was compelled by a wicked 
fairy to do all sorts of impossible things, 
and became so thin and worn with his 
fruitless struggles, that one could see 
through him, as if he were a pane of glass! 

He was gaunt and hollow-cheeked and 
hollow-eyed; his form was stooping, and 
his hair was gray; yet he evidently was not 
old. His face was very pale, but h‘s eyes 
looked bright and excited. As the beams 
from Kathie’s lamp fell upon him, he laid 
something hastily from his hand upon the 
table, out of sight. But not so swiftly but 
Kathie’s quick eyes saw that it was a pistol. 
She was not so surprised or frightened as a 
little girl who was not Irish, and did not 
work in a mill, and live in Grindali’s Court, 
might have been. The mill hands and the 
dwellers in Grindall’s Court often got into 


was not the good and 


leasant side of life 
which had showed itself to poor little Kath- 
ie’s eyes. 

“It’s manin’ to shoot himself, he was, 
an’ he not havin’ a drop taken, ayther,” 


thought Kathie. What she said was, “I 
thought ye must be a thrifle lonesome, all 
your lore in the dark, an’ I ’d make bowld 
till offer ye the loan iv a lamp.” 

I am afraid you will laugh when I tell you 
what the man thought that Kathie was at 
first, as he told somebody afterward. He 
thought she was an angel, with a halo round 
her head. And she was only a dumpy little 
Irish girl, with a freckled face, a snub nose, 
and very red hair. Perhaps the light from 
the lamp she earried, falling upon her hair, 
may have produced the effect of a halo, — 
but I think the real reason why he thought 
her an angel, was because she had a loving, 
pitying heart, and it beamed from her face. 

Kathie was greatly surprised when, in- 
stead of answering her, her strange neigh- 
bor sank into a chair, dropped his hrad up- 
on the table, and wept. Kathie had never 
seen a man do that before. She realized 
vaguely that some terribly strong emotion, 
some great crisis, had unnerved him to this 
degree. 

* Don’t ye be afther doin’ the likes o’ that, 
now don’t!” she said soothingly, as if she 
were talking to a child. “Sure, things al- 
ways turns out better than folks thinks, — 
wid the good God an’ the blissed saints all 
the time lookin’ out for us! An’ ye wid 
your legs an’ arrms all sound, an’ sthrong 
an’ able to work, an’ if ye were Jimmy 
Fitzpatrick, now, in the owld house forninst 
the brewery, wid his right leg an’ his right 
arrm tuk off in the miil, an’ the wife down 
wid the faver, thin ye might say ye knew 
what throuble was. Now it’s the nice hot 
cup of tay I "ll bring ye, an’ a bit o° toast 
that ’ll pit the heart intil ye.” 

The man made no answer. Kathie was 
not sure that he heard her; but she hurried 
away, and soon returned with the tea and 
toast. He lifted his head, and drank the 
tea and ate the toast, to the last mouthful. 
When he finished, he said, in such a solemn 
way that Kathie was almost frightened, — 

“Little girl, you may sever know how 
much good you have done me tonight. 
You have ‘ put the heart into me,’ and it 
was gone intirely. You see that,” and he 
pointed to an object on the table which, as 
Kathie afterward explained to Mickey, 
“looked like a quare little box wid wheels 
inside iv it.” “That is an invention which 
I have worked upon for years. I have gone 
cold and hungry for its sake. I thought it 
was going to bring me fame and money, — I 
think now that it will, since you came with 
the lamp.” And an eager, hopeful light came 


fights, where such weapons appeared; it 


into his eyes, and almost transformed his 
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face. “I have not had a cent of money for 
weeks. I have often been eold and hungry, 
but I did n’t mind that. 1 have thought 
every day that I should bring it to perfec 
tion, but today everything went against me; 
there is one little point that baffles me; and 
the darkness came down upon me, and | 
had no light, and they will not trust me an 

more. I could not get a penny candle! j 
was so worn out with the constant, fruitless 
struggle, that it made me desperate to be 
thwarted by so small a thing as the want of 
a light, and I had made up my mind to end 
it all. Now, all my courage has come back 
to me, and I shall succeed, —I feel sure 
that I shall! I don’t know how to thank 


not an angel from heaven !” 

At which Kathie laughed merrily. 

“)f the grandmother and Mickey heard 
ye! Sure they ’d laugh,” she said. “For I 
do be orrfle plain-look’n’,— an’ sure ’t was 
but thrifle to bring ye a light!” 

And Kathie hastened away, having a 
foreboding that the grandmother would be 
more than a “thrifle onaisy” at being so 
long “her lone.” And Kathie’s heart was 
so light and joyous at the good she had 
done, that she did n’t mourn over the clos- 
ing of the mills, or say “ What ’ll we do at all, 
at all?” once that evening. 

Mickey was very much interested in her 
account of their strange neighbor, and de- 
clared his intention of asking for a peep at 
the “ quare little box,” but, lo and behold ! 
when they arose the next morning their 
neighbor’s room was empty. The door was 
wide open, and he was gone, “quare little 
box,” and all. The lamp was set down out- 
side their door. 

Christmas Day, five weeks afterward, the 
dwellers in Grindall’s Court were aston- 
ished by the rare sight of the postman 
among them. More astonishing still, he 
brought a letter for “Miss Katharine 
O’Hara.” Now Miss Katherine O’Hara 
had never received a letter before, and 
having been to school only a few munths in 


and Miekey was no more learned than she. 
But there were plenty of people to tell them 
that the strip of paper inelosed in the letter 
was a eheck for fifty dollars; though it did 
seem so mueh like magi¢ to Kathie when 
she earried itto a bank, and they gave her 
five crisp, new ten-dollar bills for it, that she 
crossed herself devoutly, as she came away, 
to dispel any witches that might have any- 
thing to do with it. They took the letter to 
Mrs. Honora O'Reilly, “ on the corner over,” 
who had “ cr learning ” and could “ read 
writin’ as handy as if it were spakin’,” as 
Kathie said. The letter came from their 
neighbor, the inventor, of course, and he 
said in it that this check was only intended 
to supply their immediate needs, and that he 
was coming soon to help them further. 
He had completed the model that night, 
and it was a perfect success. It all seemed 
more like one of the wonderful happenings 
in Mickey’s fairy-book than anything that 
Kathie had ever met with. And she 
thought so still more when spring found 
them domiciled in a cozy little four-roomed 
cottage, on the outskirts of the city, with “a 
bit garden,” and “hins and pigs and 
praties,” everything to Kathie’s heart’s 
content. And Mickey had his cork leg, 
and she and Mickey both went to school 
and the grandmother so far recovered her 
health and disposition, under the influence 
of prosperity, that she sat on the door-step, 
in the sunshine, and watched the pigs and 
hens, and the “ green things growing,” and 
was very seldom even “a thrifle onaisy.” 

And Kathie is so happy that she has to 
pee herself to see if she really is the same 

athie who lived in Grindall’s Court and 
had so many cares and troubles. 

“An’ it ’s nothin’ I ’m afther doin’ to 
desairve the good forchin,— nothin’ at all, 
at all, but to carry a bit iv a light till a poor 
crathur all his lone in the dark!” she says 
modestly. 

“It's my belafe one o’ the good little 

ople saw ye, — barrin’ there don’t be any 
in Ameriky!” the old grandmother says, 


her life, was not an adept at reading writing, 


shaking her head wisely. 


LL the members of a certain house- 

hold, going out for an afternoon walk, 
carelessly left the front door open, and on 
returning, after an absence of some two 
hours, found a big strange dog quietly sleep- 
ing on the rug in the hall, while a smaller 
companion was seated on the stairs. 


UNCONSCIOUS WATCHMEN. 


It appeared the two havin boled 
about in the vicinity until 
the cozy interior through the open door, and 
simply walked in to rest. But who can tell 
how many tramps or regular thieves were 
kept from entering by the presence-of these 
unconscious watchmen? 
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GERTIE’S SACRIFICE. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


i was a very dissatisfied face that met 
Gertie Waring’s gaze in the mirror oppo- 
site. She even made a little face at herself 
as she went on talking : — 

“ Why could n’t you be either blonde or 
brunette, instead of this nondescript be- 
tween? How lovely Kitty McLean’s gold- 
en tresses are! Oh, dear, everything goes 
somehow,” 

“You silly little thing!” exclaimed a 
merry voice. “A good part of Kitty’s love- 
ly tresses were purchased, my dear, and 
they don’t compare with these glossy puffs 
and braids. There, just see how they 
shine,” drawing the slight form into the 
sun. “A decided style is n’t as pleasant as 
you seem to think,” with a decisive little 
nod; “for you are obliged to dress in just 
such colors, as I know to my cost. No 
matter what the style is, Ihave to wear the 
same old shades, while you can wear almost 
anything, and look well in it.” 

“f would give anything if I could wear 
your delicate tints,” laughed Gertie. 

“ Donald is waiting with the carriage, so 
hurry, there ’s adear. I have been telling 
Donald of your Quixotic scheme, and you 
don’t know how amused he was.” 

Gertle flushed painfuily, and her voice 
was not quite steady, as she replied, — 

“T don’t think it Quixotic at all, Mattie.” 

“Why don’t you give her some money 
and done with it, and not go and poke your- 
self up in a miserable school-house all sum- 
mer? Just think how awful it will be in 
July,” and the dainty beauty shuddered. 
«The —— will carry you off bodily, 
and you will have nothing to eat but cod- 
fish and potatoes. Do give it up, dear, for 
Donald’s sake, if not for mine. He cares 
for you, and he will be awfully angry to 
have you turn country school-ma’am in this 
way.” 

2 It ’s too late,” faltered Gertie, her eyes 
full of tears. “I start in the morning.” 

“ Just think, Donald,” cried Mattie eager- 


ly, as the young man helped theta into the | 


elegant carriage, “just think, Gertie leaves 
us tomorrow.” 

“Leaves us tomorrow!” echoed her 
brother. “Why, Miss Gertie, I cannot 
consent to that.” 

And the blue eyes looked tenderly into 
the dark ones. 

“Don’t urge me, please,” she said in a 
low tone ; “for I must go.” 

Intent on their own pleasure, and too 


selfish to care for the pain they gave, Don- 
ald and Mattie tried every art to make her 
yield to their wishes. 

Poor little Gertie trembled and wept, but 
remained firm, although her heart turned 
traitor, and took sides with the enemy. 
The hardest of 2!l was Donald saying, al- 
most crossiy, as they drew up to Mr. 
Waring’s, — 

“] flattered myself that you cared a trifle 
for my wishes, Miss Waring, but 1 was mis- 
taken, I see.” Then with a sudden change 
of tone, “ Don’t go, my darling, when you 
know | love you so,” 

* I do care,” cried Gertie, with a wild 
burst of dears; “ but poor Cara is ill, per- 
haps dying, and — 1 — mu —at go.” 

“ There, there, pet, don’t cry,” exclaimed 
impulsive Mattie. “Donald is angry be- 
cause he is always first with every one, but 
he ’ll be all over it tomorrow, so don’t 
worry,” she whispered consolingly, as Gertie 
alighted. 

onald bowed coldly as he turned away. 
He longed to take the sorrowful little girl in 
his arms and comfort her, but pride and ob- 
stinacy refused to yield to such a “ foolish 
whim,” as he called her sacrifice. 

“Who would think that little creature 
had so much will?” he said discontentedly, 
as he drove on. 

“Qh, it ’s just because she thinks it is 
right,” returned Mattie. “ There ’s splen- 
did fishing in Stoneway, so you can go out 
and stay a few days.” 

“ That ’s a good idea, sis, I ’ll do it,’ re- 
turned Donald, with brightening face. 

Mr. Waring had three children, a son, 
who was in business with himself; and a 
daughter, named Hester, who was a magnifi- 
cent brunette, and the pride of her mother’s 
heart. Mrs. Waring had been a beauty and 
a belle in her day, and she lived her youth 
over again in her daughter’s conquests. 
Gertie, who was several years younger, was 
the pet of the whole family. 

Cara Lestrange was Gertie’s dearest 
friend and schoolmate. Her father had 


formerly been wealthy, but his confidential 


clerk departed one fine morning with the 
bulk of his employer’s wealth, leaving Mr. 
Lestrange to face his creditors as best he 
might. So the beautiful up-town residence 
was sold, every debt paid, and the family 
disappeared. Of all their frieads, Mr 
Waring alone kept trace of them. 

Mrs, Lestrange, always delicate, died in 


i 
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six months, and her husband soon followed 
her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Waring offered the orphan 
girl a home, but warmly thanking them for 
their kindness, she tried various ways of 
earning a livelihood, finally teaching schools 
in the country. 

Her health, never strong, began to give 
way, and she found herself unable to finish 
the school she bad begun. 

Gertie, who had watched her friend’s 
fading strength with an awful fer at her 
heart, now came to the rescue, coaxing her 
parents to let her teach the few remaining 
weeks. 

After many pros and cons they reluctant- 
ly consented. And it was this plan of 
teaching that Donald and Mattie Hastings 
thought so Quixotic. 

“ You can join our as soon as you 
tire of the novelty of the thing,” remarked 
Mrs. Waring, as her daughter bade her 


. You won't stay a week,” chimed in Hes- 
ter languidly. 

“Write me every day, sis, so I can know 
when you find the prince,” put in Walter, 
who insisted that Gertie was going to seek 
her fortune. 

“Come right home if you are homesick, 
little girl, and I ll settle with the commit- 
tee,” said her father, putting a roll of bills in 
her hand. “ Bring Cara back with you.” 

Gertie could not keep back her tears as 
the cars bore her swiftly away. It was no 
light sacrifice for this young girl to give up 
her first season at Long Branch, and im- 
mure herself in a country school-house, so 
that her friend might regain a little of her 
lost strength. She was where life looked 
almost like fairy-land, for she had not been 
in society long enough for the glamour to 
pass away, and Donald-Hastings was an al- 
most accepted lover. 

He was quite angry with her now, and he 
would see so many lovely b!ondes at that 
fashionable resort with his mother and sis- 
ters. He admired fair beauties so much, he 
would be sure to fail in love with one of 
them, and forget all about her. Oh, dear, 
why could n’t she have been either blonde 
or brunette? 

The stopping of the cars at Stoneway 
roused her from her painful revery, and she 
— briskly away to Cara’s boarding- 
place. 

“You dear little girl,” exclaimed her 
friend warmly, as Gertie made known her 
plan. “God will bless you for your kind- 
ness, but I cannot consent that you should 
make such a sacrifice for me,” the tears 
rolling down her thin cheeks. 

“I did n’t expect you would consent,” 
laughed Gertie, her heart aching at the sad 


if on just the 
ampton Beach, 


schoolmate; “bat I shall 
same, and you will ge to 
Monday, my dearie. 

“Oh, how often I have dreamed of seeing 
the dear old ocean this hot weather,” clas 
ing her wasted hands; “but I thought it 
impossible. Do you know, Gertie dear, 
that I have felt all summer as if something 
was coming,—some great change in my 
life,” suddenly. 

“Iam so lad,” returned Gertie brightly. 

“Don’t you remember that you used to 
tell me at school what was coming?” 

Gertie’s stronger will prevailed, and the 
first of the week saw Cara on her journey, 
and Gertie enter upon her new duties. 

With the dullness of some pupils and the 
cutting up of others, the time passed drear- 
ily to Gertie, only relieved by charming 
letters from the grateful Cara, teasing ones 
from Walter, and Hester’s long descriptions 
of the gay doings of ker set. 

“Don’t let your pride prevent leaving 
that stupid school and joining us,” she wrote, 
the third week of Gertie’s probation. 
“ You have stayed much longer now than I 
thought possible. Donald needs looking 
after, too, for he is altogether too attentive 
to Miss Carter, a pretty blonde.” 

Gertie cried herself neariy ill over this 
epistle. 

“I have begun and | will finish,” she 
thought resolutely, as she bathed her face. 
“T am obeying the blest precept of loving 
my neighbor as myself, and Cara is happy 
and gaining strength daily.” 

She was growing stronger to overcome 
the strongest of all foes, one’s own selfish 
nature, and learning from Him, who says, 
“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

The first of August she received a lo 
letter from Cara, from which I take the fol- 
lowing extract: — 


“I am so happy, my darling, for the some- 
thing has come. I can never be thankful 
enough for your love, for it is through you 
that my great happiness has come. 

“T was engaged to Wilfred Delamere, 

who was in California, you know, at the 
time of the misfortunes and death of my 
parents. I wrote him of the sad change in 
my life, and received a line from a friend of 
his, informing me that Wilfred was not ex- 
pected to live twenty-four hours. I mourn- 
ed him as dead, as I never heard from him 
afterward. 
“Yesterday, I was introduced to a Pro- 
fessor Arlington. I thought he looked odd- 
ly and was very inquisitive. At last he 
asked abruptly if I knew Wilfred Delamere. 
“*] kaew him before his death,’ I replied, 
my heart giving a great throb. 


change in — dimpled cheeks of her 


“*My dear young lady,’ he exclaimed, 
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clasping my hands, ‘ Wilfred is alive and 
well, searching for you.’ 

“Then he went on to say that Wilfred 
had written many times, and could find no 
trace of me, as he had forgotten your name, 
Gertie, dear. I trust some part of your 
sacrifice — I have told Will and his friend 
all about you — will come to you now, and 
we both anxiously await your presence. 
Wilfred, silly fellow, insists upon being 
married at once, so I want you and the pro- 
fessor to keep me in countenance.” 


1 cannot describe Gertie’s joy as she 
read and re-read this missive. dhe laughed 
and cried, and then ran down to tell Mrs. 
Adams the good news. 

“I always thought Miss Cara had some- 
thing on her mind,” said the good woman; 
“and I ’m glad enough her troubles are 
over. Her big eyes and white face have 
worried me dreadfully. I ’m glad you are 
not going to lose all your pleasure, too, 
Miss Gertie, but I shall miss you both, 
awfully.” 

The next day Gertie arrived at her desti- 
nation. Cara, her lover and his friend met 
her at the depot. 

“It is to this dear girl, under God, that I 
owe my happiness,” she said solemnly, as 
she presented the gentlemen. 


“ God bless you, dear friend,” exclaimed 
Wilfred huskily, kissing the sweet face 
raised to his, and the professor looked as if 
he would be delighted to follow his example. 

There was a quiet wedding next day, 
Gertie and Professor Arlington “ playing 
propriety,” Cara laughingly declared. 

Two weeks later the happy party arrived 
at Long Branch, where, to Mrs. Waring’s 
surprise, Gertie became the rage. 

Donald Lester returned at once to his al- 
legiance, but somehow, after enjoyiag two 
wecks of Professor Arlington’s society, he 
did n’t seem the same to Gertie, and to the 

oung man’s anger and chagrin, he was re- 
hulk He offered himself, however, next 
day, to Miss Carter, and was accepted. 

A year later Gertie went through a little 
ceremony that left her Mrs. Arlington; and 
Walter gravely remarked, as he shook 
hands with the bridegroom, — 

“I think I ought to tell you, Ariington, 
that your wife,” with a sly glance at his 
sister, “is awfully romantic. Why, the 
little witch even turned school-ma’am and 
set off to find the prince, and, by Jove, she 
brought him back with her.” 

“The enchanted princess can surely seek 
her own,” laughed the professor, as he 
— fondiy at the blushing face at his 


“LET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON THY WRATH.” 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


Tomorrow’s sun may never shine for thee. 

The clouds that lower now about thy path 
May ne’er again be lighted. Woe is me! 


I parted once in anger from a friend; 

And, though at eve sweet conscience bade me go 
And sue for peace, pride would not let me bend. 

Ah, foolish pride! how soon thou wert brought low! 


For when, unable to endure at last 
The dull pain at my heart, I sought with tears 
My friend, and cried, “ Let us forget the past,” 
The cruel smiles I met were worse than sneers. 


Evia, Mo., 1883. 


Now we have peace, but not the peace of old; 

A peace like that which dwells armed foes between, 
Watching to see some cause of strife unfold, 

While near her waits distrust sharp-eyed and keen. 


As well have war as such a peace, you say? 
Ah! but I love so much, that cannot be. 
And had I let sweet conscience have its sway, 

My friend had never harbored doubt of me. 


Then haste thee, haste! the sun is sinking low: 
See how the shadows deepen round thy path. 

If thou would’st save thyself from bitter woe, 
Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


1.—A Charade. 
Between us rolls the ocean, and the sea 
A vast barrier erects *twixt you and me. 
Last in my /ast, I keep your ngpomeer gifts, 
And memory from the past the curtain lifts. 
Your heart should frst for me, that I am true, 
That distance cannot change my love for you. 
TOTAL an answer to my earnest plea, 
Bid me return tv home and love and thee. 

MAUDE. 


2.—A Double Acrostic. 


1, A girl’s name; 2, To listen; 3, To aid; 4, - 


Wealthy; 5, A girl's name; 6, Always; 7, A nu- 
tritious substance extracted from the pith of a 
species of preva: 8, To compose to sleep; 9, 
Rest; 10, A town in Jefferson County, Iowa; 11, 
-* pitcher for water; 12, A precious stone of red 

or. 

The primals name an author, and the finals 
one of his works. DELMONTE. 


3-— A Square. 

1, To give; 2, Toshun; 3, Dross; 4, A small 
coasting vessel; 5, A medicine that causes sleep; 
6, Disengaged from a former habit. 

RicHarD III. 
4.—A Right Rhomboid. 

Across: 1, To pass with violence; 2, Blunder- 
pe 3 Sinned; 4, A boy’s name; 5, An acid 

it. 

Down: 1, A letter from Boston; 2, A pro 
noun; 3, Before; 4, Mistakes; 5, Danger; 6, To 
blot out; 7, A mother; 8, Thus; 9, A letter from 
London. CyriL DEANE. 


‘Word Anagrams. 
= Stop: rage is hot. 
— Frenchmen in seat. 
Sn Poor ice in cart. 
— Hay crop, eat. 
9. — Tim, place poor chair. 
10. — Is curl a joint ? 
11.— Choose it: slide, sir. 
12.— Not bread: RicHarp III, 


13.— Double-Letter Enigma. 
In their “ whispered ” words of bliss, 
In the “ antenuptial” kiss, 
In their “fervid” fond caréssing. 
In “ devotion” with a blessing, 
In a “ spirit” of dispute, 
In “ deciding ” they won’t 


In senseless “rage,” forgiven never, 

Which separates the twain forever, 

You ’1l find two words, if you are clever : 
One will unite, and one dissever. MAUDE. 


14.— Drop-Letter Proverb. 


-i-t-e-a-d-s-o-n-m-n-e-. Dyker CLEMENTS. 
Decapitations. 

15.—Behead to swathe, and leave to walk 
awkwardly. 
16.— To swell, and leave to solicit. 
Force, and_leave a lock of hair. 
18. — To wrangle, and leave to please. 
19.—A plant allied to the fily, and leave a 
n, 


20. — A fine powder, and leave an animal. 
D. V. 


21.—A Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of nine letters, is a print. 
The 1, 2, 3, is to strengthen. 
The 8, 9, 7, is a kind of grain. 


22. — Transpose a small Turkish coin, and get 
a trick; again, and get to instruct. 

23-— Transpose a bird, and get an artificial 
water-course ; again, and get recently; again, and 
get a Chinese coin. 

24-—— Transpose a stratagem, and get a sec- 
tion; again, and get transported. 

25.— Transpose a glutinous substance, and 
a tropical fruit; again, and get to express love 
the countenance. RICHARD III. 


MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, we will send a pair of chromos, 
and, for the next-best list, an interesting book. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the September puzzles were re- 
ceived from Mufti, Katie Smith, Ida May, J. D. 
L., Ann Eliza, Cora A. L., Vinnie, Maude, N. E. 
W., Teddy, I. O. T., Eulalie, Pattie, A. Mary 
Khan, and O!d Oakum. 


Prize-Winners. ; 
N. E. W., for the largest list of answers; Ta- 
quine, for the best six original puzzles, 


How gosten of all kinds are now wanted for 
publication, RUTHVEN. 
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Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


Harrer’s NEw MONTHLY MAGAZINE. — 
There is no magazine in this or any other country 
that can compare with Harper’s Magazine for 
interest and enterprise. A volume of this pubii- 
cation is a. library in itself. Before the reader 
is spread a panorama of the world, all illustrated 
and embellished in the highest style of .art. 
There is no other periodical in the country we 
value so much, with the single exception of our 
own BALLou’s MONTHLY, which is in a different 
line. Harper's is only $4. year. 

Harper’s WEEKLY.—This publication is 
known all over the country as an illustrated 
weekly. It stands high in the order of merit, a 
truthful exponent of facts, and a sincere advocate 
of reform. The engravings are of merit, and the 
stories the most refined that are printed in any 
weekly sheet in the country. It is $4 a year, or 
ten cents a single copy. , 

Harper’s Bazar.— This is a weekly that 
suits the ladies, as it always contains illustrated 
fashion-plates, and treats of household matters 
and a thousand little things which young married 
and unmarried women like to know. It contains 
a large amount of reading matter, and engravings 
of general interest to the reader. It is $4 a year; 
or all three publications are clubbed for ¢1o. 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is a new publica- 
tion, intended for children and adults, and seems 
to have found favor in the sight of those for whom 
it is tended. It is only four cents a copy. 

With the above publications, and BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE, there is no need of any one being 
without good reading for the w'nter months. 


Tue BELLE oF AUSTRALIA. — We have read 
several of Mr. William H. Thomes’s former 
novels, and always with interest, especially those 
relating to life and adventures in Australia, which 
have enjoyed a great popularity. But in this 
novel he has, to our mind, sutpassed all his for- 
mer efforts. While it possesses an abundance of 
exciting interest, in the hero’s adventures with 
bushrangers, and in his remarkable luck in dis- 
covering nuggets of gold in a supposed worthless 
claim, the central interest of the story is involved 
in the adventures and scrapes which befal the 
hero, on account of his exact resemblance to a 


certain English nobleman, for whom he is contin- 
ually and persistently taken. At the opening of 
the story, wnen Angus Mornington has just ar- 
rived in Melbourne, he is pounced on by the chief 
of police—our old acquaintance Murden— 
charged emphatically with being the Earl of Af- 
ton, who is of the same name, Angus Mornington, 
an@ in spite of all the protestations of denial 
made by our American hero, he is led tu the 
house of a very wealthy citizen, and compelled to 
marry his lovely daughter, who is known as the 
Belle of Australia. When Angus sees Florence, 
he at once falls in love with the beautiful girl, 
and would not deceive her, but both she and her 
father, as well as Chief Murden, are determined 
he shall marry her. When he follows his bride 
to her chamber, he tells her the whole story of 
the mistake, and then escapes through the win- 
dow, determined not to claim her until he has 
made a fortune and she shall call him to her, 
During the next year his adventures are both hu- 
morous and thrilling, for he is persistently taken 
for the earl, who remains in the neighborhood 
cutting up his wild pranks. How the mystery 
was finally solved and fortune smiled upon our 
hero we shall leave the reader of the book to dis- 
cover. It is the best story of life and adventure 
in Australia that we have ever read. The book 
is handsomely printed and bound; price $1.50.— 
Boston Home Fournal. 


A New Book oF ADVENTURES. — William 
H. Thomes, in his story of “The Belle of Austra- 
lia,” has ventured upon untrodden ground with 
gratifying success. The hero of the story, taking 
passage from San Francisco for Australia, finds 
himself, on his arrival, mistaken for Angus Morn- 
ington, Earl of Afton, who was to be married to 
the belle of Australia on that afternoon and had 
run away. Mr. Mornington is a Yankee boy in 
his 19th year, and refused to become a bride- 
groom. The plot is the plot of ny double, and 
how he undid me, and the vicissitudes, by which 
he escaped the matrimonial relations, became an 
Australian miner, got rich, rescued his father-in- 
law from the bushrangers, won honorably the 
wife he was prematurely and unexpectedly forced 
to marry on the day of his arrival, and settled 
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down to good family habits, constitute the 
groundwork of an exceedingly interesting story. 
Mr. Thomes sustains himself, and is not a sensa- 
tional writer. He is equal to what he professes 
todo. He aims to interest rather than toinstruct 
his readers, and in the range of fiction to which 
the novel belongs he has wrought well in plot, in 
narrative, in the delineation of character, and in 
keeping close to the facts of actual life. “The 
Belle of Australia,” though dealing with some- 
what rough persons and abounding in adventure, 
contains nothing which might not have happened 
in Australia, and the story is so well tuld that 
few who take it up will leave it before they have 
reached the end of the buok. Boston: De 


Wolfe, Fisk & Co.; crown 8vo, pp. 325.— Baos- 
ton Sunday Herald. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, published by Cassell 
& Company, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 
is the best magazine of the kind to be found in 
the country, and one that our artists should be 
delighted to patronize. From no other source 
can such exquisite designs be found, and even 
those who are not wedded to art can enjoy the 
engravings which are to be found each month in 
the magazine. Tne price is $3.50 per annum, 
postpaid, or 35 cents a single number. It is a 
luxury, but a delicious one, and one of the first 
that should be indulged in. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


JasPeR.— We can send all the back numbers 
of BALLou's from 1874. 


C. G.—If you will call, we will show you 
where you have failed, and where you can im- 
prove, 

Myra. — Your Thanksgiving story arrived too 
late; and, if it had not, the hand-writing is so 
poor we could not read it. 

J. S. M.— You will find the first part in this 
number. Read it attentively, and don't be de- 
terred by the sea-terms. They must come in 
with a partly nautical story. 

Cara.—No one by the name you mention is 
employed in this office. We never heard of the 
person as a poet or prose writer. You must 
have made a mistake, and confounded our maga- 
zine with some other. 


Miss A. E. B., SourH Boston. — We wrote 
you in regard to your poems; but the letter was 
returned, as you had moved to another State. 
We stated that we should publish your verses as 
soon as we could find room for them. 

H.— His address for the present is Marlboro’, 
Mass. A letter in French or English will reach 
him. He is a regular attendant on a Protestant 
church, and high in the order of the Daughters 
of Temperance, or some such society. 


H. S. T., Cotorapo.— We can send you 
“ The Belle of Australia,” through the mail, post- 
paid, for $1.50. It is a handsome and an ele- 
gantly bound book, printed on beautiful tinted 
paper. It is called the neatest volume that has 
appeared from the press for the past year. 


Mrs. C. S. B.— We do not provose to visit 
California just yet. At least, not until our book, 


“On Land and Sea,” is publishec. Then, if we 
can earn money enough, we will make the at- 
tempt, and trust we shall see you at Los Angeles, 
a place we never visited when hide-droghing, but 
we saw something of it afterward. 


M. C.— Yes, we pay for manuscript. But 
please don’t send us any. We have more than 
we can use, and keep one man doing nothing but 
reading and correcting stories. He is so tired 
that he threatens to leave the city, and take up 
with a miner’s life, where the work is light, and 
the pay better than we can afford. Spare usa 
little while, and we will ever pray, and so forth. 

Mrs. E. — In answer to your letter of inquiry, 
we will give you the definition of “ hide-drogh- 
ing.” . It means cruising up and down a coast, 
and gathering in hides at every port at which a 
vessel stops. The expression was quite signifi- 
cant for many years on the coast of California, 
long before the State was ceded to our govern- 
ment, and when Mr. Thomes was on the Admit- 
tance, as you will learn if you read hig yarn, as it 
is hoped you will, and like it as well as you did 
“The Belle of Australia.” 


——.— We should like to accept your ad- 
vice; but, the fact of it is, we are afraid that it 
would not be just the kind we want. We desire 
a hundred thousand subscribers this winter, but 
fear that we shall not obtain them. We hope 
you will read the first part of “On Land and 
Sea,” and continue to peruse it until finished. 
“The Belle of Australia” has been treated very 
kindly by the press, as you can see by the notices 
which we have copied into the magazine. Glad 
you like the story. The book is seWing quite 
well. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


LossTER RIssoLes, — From one or two boiled 
lobsters take all the meat and mince fine with the 
coral; season with salt, pepper, powdered mace 
and nutmeg and one-fourth oread crumbs, 
moisten to a proper consistency with oil or butter, 
mould, and, brushing the outside lightly with the 
yelk of an egg, dredge with flour and fry brown. 


Sucar CaNnDy.— Six cups of sugar, one of 
vinegar, one of water, one spoonful of butter, and 
one teaspoonfu! of soda, dissolved in a little hot 

“water. Boil all together, without stirring, for half 
an hour. Flavor with lemon or vanilia. This is 
very good when “ pulled ” like the old-fashioned 
molasses candy, or it may be cooled on a but- 
tered plate. 


PRESERVED GINGER.— Pare roots of green 
ginger and lay in cold water fifteen minutes; 

il in three waters (changing hot for co!d every 
time) until very tender ; drain and lay in ice water. 
For the syrup allow one and a quarter pounds of 
sugar for every pound of ginger, and a cupful of 
water for every pound of sugar. Boil and skim 
until the scum ceases to rise. "When the syrup is 
cold, wipe the ginger dry and drop itin. Let it 
stand twenty-four hours and then drain and re- 
heat the syrup. Then, when blood warm, put in 
the ginger and do not look at it for two days. 
Then reboil the syrup and pour it over the ginger 
scalding hot. Ina week drain off again ; boil and 
add again while hot to the zinger; cover closely. 
It can be used in two weeks. 


CHOCOLATE CUSTARD. — Grate first one-quar- 
ter pound chocolate; pour over it one pint of 
boiling milk, stirring it until it is a smooth paste; 
take six tablespoonfuls condensed eggs and add 
one pint of warm milk, three tablespoonfuls pow- 
dered sugar, one teaspoonful vanilla extract, and 
add the chocolate to it; bake about ten minutes 
in cups, or until they are cuvoked ; pile on the top 
of each sweetened whipped cream or white of 
h eggs. 


How To Cook CRANBERRIES.— Put one 
quart or more of cranberries to cook, with cold 
water erough to cover them. Let them cook 
slowly for one hour; then strain through a sieve, 
and pour back into the stewpan, and to every cup 
of juice put one cup of white or light brown sugar. 
Let this cook slowly for another hour, then add 
corn starch to thicken; one large teaspoonful to 
every quart will be enough. Then cool in 
moulds for the table. 


ORANGE CAKE.— There are several ways to 
make orange cake, all excellent. We will give 
three of our best rules. First mix two cups of su- 
gar well with the yelks of two eggs, then add the 
whites, beaten to a froth; next add a large spoun- 


ful of butter, then one cup of milk; thicken to 
the consistency of pound cake with flour, in which 
has been dissolved two teaspoonfuls of yeast 

wder. Flavor with lemon extract and bake in 
jelly pans. For the filling — grate the rinds of 
two oranges and one lemon, and to this and the 
juice of the same add one cup of water, and one of 
sugar, and one large spoonful corn starch. Boil 
until smooth, and cool before putting between 
the cakes. 


FRIED SWEETBREADS. — Wash in salt and wa- 
ter, parboil, cut into small pieces, dip into beaten 
eggs, then into cracker crumbs and fry brown in 
butter or lard. 


Tipsy Parson.—Stick a large square of 
sponge cake {ull of blanched almonds, and then 
lay it in a deep glass dish ; pour over it a tumbler 
of sherry, and when the wine has all soaked into 
the cake, fill the dish half full of soft custard. 


HorsFrorn’s AcID PHOSPHATE. — OVER- 
WORKED NERVOUS Systems. — Dr. Edward L. 
Duer, Philadelphia, says, “I consider it valuable 
in overworked nervous systems.” 


CHICKEN Soup. — Cut up one chicken and put 
it into two quarts of milk; season with salt and 
pepper. When about half done add two table- 
spoonfuls of barley or of rice. When this isdone 
remove the chicken from the soup, tear or cut 
part of the breast into small pieces and add to 
the soup with a cup of cream. 


For COLD OR OPPRESSION OF BREAST. — 1.— 
Take two teaspoonfuls of lard, one small cupful 
flour; mix and rub together, then mix in a desert 
spoonful of mustard ; spread this on muslin doul» 
led over it, and apply to upper part of the breast. 
To be renewed when necessary. 2.— Rub the 
breast with a mixture of one part of spirits of 
turpentine and two parts of sweet oil. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. — Two cupfuls of su- 
gar, one of molasses, one of milk, one spoonful 
of butter, one of flour, and half a pound of Ba- 
ker’s chocolate. Butter your saucepan, put in 
sugar, molasses, and milk, boil fifteen minutes; 
add butter and flour, stirred to a cream, and bvil 
five minutes longer, then add the chocolate grated, 
and boil until quite thick. Butter tin flat pans, 
and pour in the mixture, half an inch thick, and 
mark it in squares before it gets hard in cooling. 


FRENCH CONSOMME. — Put into a pot of cold 
water a good-sized shank of beef; let it simmer 
six hours; an hour before taking off the fire add 
a few onions, carrots, turnips, and a little celery, 


with salt and pepper; strain through a fine sieve, 
and you have aclear consomme. It is elegant 
to serve with a poached egg in each soup-plate. 


ORANGE JELLY CAKE. — Juice and rind of two 
oranges thickened with powdered sugar; stir in 
a half pound package of desiccated cocoanut, 
leaving just enough to sprinkle on the top layer; 
four eggs, half a cup of butter, two cups of sugar, 
one cup of milk, and flour (enough to make the 
batter), in which has been well mixed one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Bake as for jelly 
cake, spreading the cocoanut on the top layer. 


Tomato Soup.— Cook eight or ten onions in 
boiling water with a little salt. Peel, mash, and 
strain them, add a little pepper, butter, and a little 
flour; mince afew shreds of shallot very fine, 
throw this with the tomatoes in a quart of boiling 
stock ; let it boil ten minutes and serve without 
straining. 


PINCUSHION. — An English pincushion will be 
found a very pretty addition to a toilet table. 
The cushion should be round, w'th an open space 
in the centre for the reception of a flower vase or 
glass, and can be either of simple colored paper 
muslin, covered with lace or muslin, or it can be 
provided more elaborately with an embroidered 
or painted silk cover and deep fringe or border- 
ing to match. The glass supplied with a few 


fresh flowers is a great improvement to the toilet 
table. 


GERMAN SAUCE. — One cupiul of sugar, half 
a cupful of water, three eggs, one tablespoonful 
of butter, a teaspoonful of any extract desire. 
Put sugar and water in a saucepan and boil fifteen 
minutes. Beat yelks of eggs and stir into boiling 
syrup. Put pan into another of hot water, and 
stir with a whisk until it begins to thicken, then 
add butter and whites of eggs beateh to a froth, 
lastly the extract. Stir one minute longer and it 
is ready to serve. 


Corn-STARCH Piz.— One pint of milk, one 
table spoon of corn starch, three eggs, three table- 
spoons sugar; heat the milk, add yelks of eggs 
well beaten with the sugar and corn starch ; 
in a dish set in boiling water. Bake the crust, 
add the custard, cover with a frosting made of 
the whites of the eggs, two tablespoons of sugar, 
and a teaspoon of vanilla or lemon. Place in the 
oven till slightly brown. 


Spiced BreErr.— Take a strong twine string 


and tie it tightly around the round to keep it in 
good shape, then stick it well on both sides with 
cloves, squeezing them in as far as possible; rub 
into it also three tablespoonfuls of powdered salt, 
and then with plenty of coarse salt; lay it ina 
—- wooden tray or round vessel that is tight, 
and every other day turn it well into the brine that 
drips from it ; in ten days if properly attended to 
it will be fit for use. 


PRESERVED ORANGES. — Take any number of 
oranges, with rather more than their weight in 
white sugar. Slightly grate the oranges, and 
score them round and round with a knife, but not 
cut very deep. Put them in cold water for three 
days, changing the water three or. four times a 
day. Tie them upina cloth, boil them until they 
are soft enough for the head of a pin to penetrate 
the skin. While they are boiling, place the sugar 
on the fire, with ee te more than half a pint of 
water to each pound; let it boil for a minute or 
two, then strain it through muslin. Put the 
oranges into the syrup till it jellies and is of a 
yellow color. Try the syru putting some to 
cool. It must not be too stiff. The syrup need 
not cover the oranges, but they must be turned 
so that each part gets thoroughly dons. 


PoTaTo FRITTERS.— Grate a dozen medium- 
sized potatoes after ling and washing thor- 
oughly. Add the yelks of three eggs, a heaping 
tablespoon of flour, and if they seem too drya 
little milk will do to thin them, with a large tea- 
spoonful of salt, and lastly the whites of the three 
eggs beaten stiff, and thoroughly beaten in with 
the potatoes. Heat your griddle and put butter 
and lard in ye proportions on it, and fry the 
cakes in it until they are brown. 


Motasses CANDY OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ 
T1mE. — One quart molasses, butter the size of 
ane Stew over a brisk fire till it will harden 
on being dropped into culd water. A teaspoon- 
ful of soda, to make it white and brittle, anda 
teaspoonful essence ot wintergreen to be added 
when almost done. To be pulled while warm, 
with buttered hands, and cut in sticks. 


Toast JELLY. — Slice a quarter of a pound of 
bread and toast it carefully, taking care not to 
burn it; pour over it sufficient boiling water to 
entirely saturate it; add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and a very little grated nutmeg or pow- 
dered cloves, and boil it toa pulp ; pass it through 
a fine sieve with a wooden spoon, stir a glass of 
good sherry wine in it, and then coo! it in an 
earthen mould or bowl. Use it cold; a little 
sweet cream poured over it increases its nutri- 
ment. 


CREAMY SAUCE. — Half a cupful of butter, one 
cupful of powdered sugar, bins toe of a cup of 
cream or milk. Beat the butter to a cream: add 
sugar gradually, beating it all the while. When 
light and creamy, add extract and cream a little 
atatime. This is a delicious sauce, and when 
well beaten will be white and foamy clear through, 


Mo.asses SAUCE.— One cupful of molasses, 
half a cupful of water, one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, a little cinnamon or nutmeg (about a half-tea- 
spoonful), one-fourth of a t:aspoonful of salt, 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Boil al] together 


for twenty minutes. Lemon juice may be used in 
place of vinegar if desired. 
an appte or rice pudding. 


his is very nice for 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A, Briggs, 
- West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


UNBLEACHED BED SPREADS. 

Buy five and one-half yards of unbleached fac- 
tory, the widest you can get, one pound of un- 
prepared cotton yarn, number 7; sew up factory, 
and hem like a sheet; then mark it in one and 
three-quarter inch squares, mark with a pencil 
that makes a blue mark, so it will wash out easy; 
have some one hold your skein of yarn straight; 
cut it once in two; be careful about the ends get- 
ting tangled; lay it down straight on the floor; 
put a flatiron on each end to hold it; then count 
sixteen threads, and take off; havea very coarse 
darning needle; draw all these threads through 
the eye; get the ends smooth and even; take a 
stitch one-eighth of an inch long in each corner 
and centre of your check or square; draw 
through, don’t tie it; cut off both ends even, 
leaving them both one-half an inch long; do not 
wet your cloth or ‘yarn until all is done. The 
shrinking holds the yarn in, and it looks like lit- 
tle balls all over the spread. They are easily 
washed, and last a long time. 


TOILETTE SET. 

Take a piece of brown Holland, and make a 
design of daisies and leaves. Work the latter 
and stems with dark-green crewels. For the 
daises, thin white Swiss muslin is used. Cut it 
in strips an inch wide. Take one strip, and cut 
it a little longer than the petal; gather one end, 
and with a piercer make a tiny hole in the point 
of the traced petal; press the end of the gathered 
muslin through this, and fasten it securely on the 
wrong side. Proceed in this manner until all the 
petals are covered. Work the stamens with yel- 
low crewel in French-knot stitch. This is done 
by bringing the threaded needle up through the 
centre of the flower ; hold the thread down with 
the thumb of the left hand, and with the needle 
in the right hand place it under the thread once 
or twice, according to the size of the knot de- 


sired, then, without removing the thumb, place 


the point of the needle in the same place it was 
brought through, draw it out slowly, and when 
the knots are firm, secure on the wrong side. 
Finish the edges with rick-rack edging, or with 
antique lace. The several mats and pin cushion 
are made in the same way. 


NEAPOLITAN LACE. 


Use number 3 cotton. Cast on fifteen stitches, 

First Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
three, over, knit one, over, knit six. 

SECOND Row. — Knit six, over, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one. 

THIRD Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, nar- 
row, over, knit five, over, knit six. 

FourtH Row. — Cast off four stitches, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit three, narrow, over, nar- 
row, knit one, over, narrow, knit one. 

FirtH Row.— Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three. 

S1xtH Row.— Knit three, over, knit one, 
over, slip one, knit two together, pass the slipped 
stitch over, over, knit four, over, narrow, knit 
one. 


TRUNK COVER. 


Here is an excellent way of putting to use an 
old trunk that cannot be used for traveling any 
more. Cover the side walls with gray cambric 
laid into even box plaits, securing the bottom 
with a covering of strong linen. Put on a lam- 
brequin of sail cloth so the cover will come over 
the top of it. The border on the lambrequin dec- 
orates the rim all around the cover. The latter 
is covered smoothly with sail cloth, and deco 
rated with an oval rosette of cambric, having in 
the centre a handle braided of crochet cord. 
‘The points of the lambrequin are each cut into 
five scallops, and finished off with red or white 
ball fringe. The inner space of the trunk is di- 
vided into compartments by walls of cardboard, 
covered with cambric. Three pockets with laps 
are affixed to the cover. All the edges are 
bound with red braid, and trimmed with white 
lace. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Potson Ivy. — The poison ivy, also called poi- 
son oak, and in some local'ties known as mercury, 
is often the cause of great distress. The vine is 
abundant all over the country, one form being 
low, running along'on banks and rambling over 
stone walls. Another form climbs the highest 
trees, clinging to the bark by its many rootlets. 
It is often confounded with the Virginia creeper ; 
indeed, we have known it to be planted as an or- 
namental vine, it having been mistaken for that. 
The two are readily told apart, the Virginia creep- 
er having its dark-green shiny leaves five-parted, 
while the light-green leaves of the poison ivy are 
three-parted. The poison ivy is so very abun- 
dant, that were all equally susceptible to its in- 
fluence, we should hear more of its effects than 
we doat present. With manvthe poison produces 
only a slight eruption on the skin and an intense 
itching. Others are more seriousty affected, and 
the face swells up to such an extent that the feat- 
ures are hardly visible. Nearly every locality has 
its popular remedies for the poison, and new ones 
are frequently proposed. As a general thing 
most cases are relieved by keeping the bowels 
open by the use of salts and washing the eruptions 
with a strong solution of sugar of lead. The 
latest which is now going the rounds is to bathe 
the affected parts with lime water as hot as can 
be borne. This is simple, the remedy is usually 
at hand and is worth trying, as uther alkaline 
washes have been found useful. No harm can re- 
sult. 


Borttnc WATER. — When the author of “ Gil 
Blas” ridiculed Doctor Sangrada for using hot 
water as a panacea for all diseases, he probably 
had an empirical school of medicine in his mind 
which had many votaries in his day. This hot- 
water treatment has been revived in our time, and 
has become very popular. Certain dyspeptics, 
and other invalids, now-a-days, drink copiously of 
very hot water on rising in the morning, and be- 
fore their meals, and they declare that it agrees 
with them. Quite apart from the therapeutic ef- 
ficacy of hot water, it is really an open question 
whether all water should not be boiled before be- 
ing drunk. It is nature’s great solvent, but it un- 
fortunately holds in solution many ingredients 
poisonous to the human system. It is through air 
and water that come all the contagious fevers and 
foulair diseases which afflict humanity. The 


purest-looking and most crystalline spring often 
holds in solution the lime that produces stone and 
gravel. Wells and streams tainted by sewage 
are as bright and sparkling as the purest aqueous 
fluid extant. The nation with the densest popu- 
lation — China — have long ceased to use water 
in the uncooked state. It is not the infusion of 
tea which is the important part of the famous 
Chinese refreshment; it isthe boiled water. The 
tea was first used tou make the hot water palata- 
ble. The wine-drinking of the continent of Eu- 
rope and the beer-drinking of the English people 
is partially explained and excused by the evil in- 
gredients so frequently found in the water of over- 
populated countries. This throws a new light up- 
on the hot-water treatment in disease. Heat ap- 
plied internally is probably as useful in its way as 
when employed externally in steam and hot-air 
baths. It will not do, therefore, to follow the ex- 
ample of La Sage in laughing at the hot-water 
doctors. They have their uses, and if they do lit- 
tle good, they do less harm than the dispensers 
of poisonous drugs. 


BAIT FOR TROUT AND Bass. — George Willis, 
an English fisherman of long experience in fish- 
ing for trout and black bass, says that the best 
bait is the skin of the neck and breast of a fowl 
with the feathers on. If the breast is not wanted 
at the time it is saved, it can be put away in pick- 
le until needed; then cut in little strips like a 
worm, and remove the feathers, but do not re- 
move the little glistening hairs. When on the 
hook it is a most enticing bait, and, being tough, 
hangs on well, and ordinarily will last for taking 
quite a number of fish. Sometimes a bit of the 
wattles near the bill or comb, with a feather at- 
tached, will prove a very alluring bait for trout. 
It 1s-not always easy to collect a supply of worms, 
but the farm-yard can usually spare a fowl or two, 
and the meal will serve for dinner or supper, 
even if the fish fail to bite. 


THE PRUDENT MOTHER 
Always keeps a bottle of AYER’s CHERRY PEc- 
TORAL in the house, and, by so doing, saves her- 
self many anxious and sleepless hours. 
the baby is breathing hoarsely at night, and the 
mother’s quick ear recognizes 

CROUP 
In the sound, she administers Aver’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL, which relieves the obstructed breath- 
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ing, and soothes the child to healthful slumber. 
The thoughtless mother, who does not_ keep 
AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL in the house, sits up 
all night trying various doubtful remedies on the 

r baby, and may well be thankful if it is alive 
in the morning. 

“TI find nothing else so efficacious as AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL in the treatment of colds and 
coughs, and have used it in cases of croup, asth- 
ma, and incipient consuxption, with great suc- 
cess.””— Dr. J. WiLson, Centerville, lowa. 

“My children have taken Aver’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL for coughs and croup, and have found 
it give immediate relief, followed by cure.”— 
Mrs. T. GREGG, Lowell, Mass. 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER’S CHERRY 

RAL. It is invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” — Pror. F. SWEETZER (Maine 
Medical School), Brunswick, Me. 


When the prudent mother’s children are at- 
tacked by 


WHOOPING COUGH 


She gives them AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, 
which relieves the severity of the disease, and 
shortens its duration. The thoughtless mother, 
who does not have at hand AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL, when her children are attacked, and 
are almost coughing up their little spines, lament- 
ingly wonders why they always have so much 
worse attacks than fall to the lot of other peo- 
ple’s children. 


“ AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL affords more re- 
lief in cases of whooping cough than any other 
elie ARTHUR Y. Cox, St. Louis, 


“There is no other remedy which I consider 
so sure in its effects as AYER’s CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL.” — Dr. F. E. PAPE, Sandusky, O. 


At all seasons, but especially in the winter and 
spring, children are liable to 


COUGHS AND COLDS, 


The prudent mother at once gives to her chil- 
dren AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which speedi- 
ly relieves and quickly cures; while the children 
of the thoughtless mother, who keeps none of 
AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL at hand, continue to 
suffer from colds and coughs until their ailments 
become chronic, and perhaps incurable. 


“Tn cases of colds and coughs we take AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL and PILLS, and the inconven- 
ience passes off like magic.” — Mrs. Wm. C. 
REID, Freehold, N. J. 


.“The best remedy that can be had for coughs 
and colds is AYER’Ss CHERRY PECTORAL.” — E. 
M. SARGENT, Lowe!l, Mass. 


“T use no other medicine than AvEr’s CHER- 
RY PECTORAL fr coughs and colds in my own 
family, and I unhesitatingly recommend it to my 
customers and friends.” — G. W. PEYTON 
chant), Keatchie, La. 


“ Aver’s CHERRY PECTORAL is the best reme- 
dy I have ever found for coughs and colds; in 
fact, it never fails.”—J. DePoy, Londonderry, 
Qhio. 

When the prudent mother’s husband brings 
home that bad cold which threatens to 


SETTLE ON HIS LUNGS, 


She gives him Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and 
he is cured; but the thoughtless mother, who 
has no CHERRY PECTORAL to give her husband 
under like circumstances, sees him so hurried rtf 
Pneumonia that he has n’t time to make his wil 

“TI contracted a severe cold which rapidly de- 
veloped pneumonia, and presented obstinate and 
dangerous symptoms. My physicians ordered 
AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL. The result was a 
rapid and permanent cure.”—H. E. SIMPSON 
(formerly of Fitchburgh, Ky.), Rogers, Texas. 

“TI was troubled with an exceedingly severe 
cough, which became so fixed upon me that, al- 
though I used a number of different remedies, I 
was unable to rid myself of it. I was going into 
consumption. I purchased a bottle of AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, and before I had used one- 
fourth of it was entirely cured.” — W. H. THORN- 
TON (Editor Lawrence Yourna/), Lawrence, Kan. 

“We have been selling your CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL for thirteen years, and find it unsurpassed as 
a remedy for coughs of a chronic nature, or any 
or pneumonia.” — E, East, Coulter- 
ville, 


“T took a severe cold, which lasted me through 
the fall and winter. After using several prepa- 
rations without effect, I finally tried AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, and before using one bottle 
was complete!y cured. I have entire confidence 
in it, and take pleasure in recommending it to 
our friends and customers, many of whom have 
used it with the best results.” — H. W. GRITTEN- 
DEN (Druggist), Burton, O. 

When the prudent mother, from some unavoid* 
able exposure, herself experiences an attack of 

LARYNGITIS OR BRONCHITIS, 

She finds prompt relief and cure in her ever 
ready bottle of AYER’ CHERRY PECTORAL; but 
the thoughtless mother — wh» never has CHERRY 
PECTORAL handy— when she suffers from like 
maladies grows worse and worse, and in due 
course of time her children get a stepmother, 
more prudent than she was, it is to be ho ed. 

“TI had severe Laryngitis, which resulted in 
chronic hoarseness. By the use of AYER’S 
CHERRY PEcTORAL I have entirely regained my 
health.” C. R. PHILLIPS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘“* A severe Bronchial trouble, pronounced by a 
skillful physician to be very dangerous, and lia- 
ble to terminate in pneumonia, afflicted me. Af- 
ter one bottle of AYER’s CHERRY PEcTOoRAL I 
found relief. It has extended my life ten , 
at least.” — JOHN J. UHLMAN, Brooklyn, N Y. 

“TI have been troubled with Bronchitis since 
my youth. I owe my life wholly to AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL.” — Dr. W. K. GANN, Mon- 
ticello, Ky. 

“ My wife was troubled with violent i 
hard and dry, for thirty years, and ptm 
thought it would kill her, She took AvYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, and now is entirely cured.” 
— G. M. Carr, French Camp, Miss. 


AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Aver & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
(Analytical Chemists.) 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


IT WOULD N’T DO, YOU KNOW. 
A good six years ago it was 
That I first knew Christine, 
When I was in the Junior class, 
And she was just eighteen." 
Her eyes were large and brown and clear, 
Her hair was golden bright. 
We met at Narraganset Pier, 
And I was gone at sight. 


I dangled at my charmer’s feet, 
And dreamt of marriage bells: 

I furnished sweets unto the sweet 
In share of caramels. 

The likeness that within them lay 
To me I did not spy; 

For “every hour fresh” were they, 
And so, alas! was I. 


That summer-time of long ago — 
How fast it slipped away! 

And I adored her more, I know, 
With each succeeding day. 

I had to tell her so at last : 
How sweet she looked, and fair! 

The little breezes, sweeping past, 
Were playing with her hair. 


I said, if she were not my wife, 
I knew that I should die. 
I swore I loved her more than life, 
And this was her reply: 
“T like you, Jack,” — her voice was low, 
Her eyes were downward bent, — 
* But it would never do, you know! 
You have n’t got a cent!” 


A disturbance occurred on one of the trains 
lately from Rockaway Beach over the New-York 
and Rockaway railroad. The train was crowded, 
and all the seats were occupied. In one of the 
cars stood two ladies, one of whom, who was rath- 
er delicate in appearance, carried a child in her 
arms. Near to them stood an elderly gentleman, 
tall, erect of carriage, and with white hair and 
beard. He was evidently concerned over the fact 
that a lady who seemed in delicate health should 
be compelled to stand with a heavy child in her 
arms while many mer. occupied seats around her. 
As a jolt of the car precipated the ladies forward, 
and almost caused the one with the child to 
lose her balance, the old gentleman could evident- 
ly stand it no longer. He advanced to a seat 
close to the ladies in which were comfortably en- 
sconced four young men. “Gentlemen,” he said, 
with every outward show of courtesy, but with a 


slight inflection of contempt in his voice, “ per- 
mit me to call your attention to the fact that 
there are two ladies standing here who have been 
unable to find seats. One of these ladies is em- 
barrassed with a child.” 

The young men, who were of the “nobby” 
dressed, self-sufficient type of city youth, stared in- 
solently at the speaker. 

“ We've paid our fare,” answered one of the 
young men in saffron necktie, “and we ’re enti- 
tled to seats.” 

“If you make that a point,” said the old gentle- 
man, “sooner than see these ladies stand I will re- 
fund you your fares in return for the two seats.” 

“We don’t want your money,” retorted the 
young man who had spoken before, insolently. 
“ We just want to stay where we are.” 

The old man flushed angrily. “ I came from 
the South,” he said, “ and if there a man were to 
act as you do under these circumstances we 
should look upon him as a cur, and pitch him out 
of the window.” 

“ Do you call me‘a cur ?” screamed the young 
fellow, springing tu his feet. 

“ Do you refuse to relinquish your seat ?” 

“ Yes ; and do you call me a cur?” 

“T consider you to be far below a cur.” 

As the old gentleman uttered these words the 
young fellow made a threatening motion, but the 
old man was too quick for him. He drew back 
his right hand and administered his opponent a 
stinging s!ap on the cheek. Instantly he executed 
a similar manceuvre with nis left hand. The 
smacks rang out loud and clear above the rum- 
bling noise of the train. The young man was 
staggered and his companions sprang up to assist 
him. Other passengers, however, whose atten- 
tion had been attracted by the quarrel, sprang to 
the old gentleman’s aid and prevented any further 
violence. The ladies, to whom attention had 
been attracted by the old gentieman’s interference 
in their behalf, had, unnoticed by him, been pro- 
vided with seats by fellow-passengers a few sec- 
onds before the quarrel culminated in the warm- 
ing of the whippersnapper’s ears, 


Three or four yearg ago a farmer living near 
Indianapolis, who had raised about forty busheis 
of corn to sell, but who was not satisfied with the 
ruling prices, determined to aold on. He nailed 
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up his corn crib and sat down with a determina- 
tiun to let the country go to ruin unless buyers 
came to his figures. To his great chagrin and 
disappointment everything went on as usual for 
several months, when one day a man from 
Chicago came along. 

“ What ’s corn worth ?” asked the farmer. 

“Twenty-eight cents,” was the reply. 

“ Why, I was offered thirty-five cents for mine 
fall!” 

“Yes, but you see the corner broxe a few days 
ago, and seven million bushels were let loose on 
the market.” 

“Seven million bushels!” gasped the old 
man. “Well, I swan! Why,I ’ve kept forty 
bushels locked up here since last fall, thinking I 
had the country right by the nose, and now you 
tell me that seven million was let louse in a 
bunch! Why, drat my buttons! I don’t believe 
I could have scart anybody even if I ’d held on 
to my three barrels of pork and six bushels of 
beans besides!” 


Mesure tes paroles a la capacite de ceux devant 
qui tu parles. 

Visites rares augmentent l’amitie. 

Ne te lie qu’avec des gens de ta fortune et de 
ta condition: on ne mele pas I’huile avec |’eau, 
et le vinaigre avec le lait. 


She was a little old woman, very plainly dress- 
ed in black bombazine that had seen much care- 
ful wear, and her bonnet was very old-fashioned, 
and people stared at her tottering up the aisle of 
the grand church, evidently bent on securing one 
of the best seats,for a great man preached on 
that day, and the house was filled with spiendid- 
ly dressed people who had heard of the fame of 
the preacher, of his learning, his intellect, and 
goodness, and they wondered at the presumption 
of the old woman. She must have been in her 
dotage, for she picked ont the pew of the richest 
and proudest member of the church, and took a 
seat. The three ladies who were seated there 
beckoned to the sexton, who bent over the in- 
truder, and whispered something, but she was 
hard of hearing, and smiled a little withered 
smile, as she said gently, — 

“Oh, I’m quite comfortable here, quite com- 
fortable here.” 

“ But you are not wanted here,” said the sexton 
pompously. “There is not room. Come with 
me, my good woman; I br see that you have a 
seat.” 

“Not room?” said the aa woman, looking at 
her sunken proportions, and then at the fine la- 
dies. “Why,1I’m not crowded a bit. I rode 


ten miles to hear the sermon today, because ” — 
But here the sexton took her by the arm, and 
shook her roughly, in a polite, under-hand way, 
and she took the hint. Her faded old eyes fill- 
ed with tears, her chin quivered; but she rose 
meekly, and left the pew. Turning quietly to 
the ladies, who were spreading their rich dresses 
over the space she left vacant, she said gently, — 

“TI hope, my dears, there "ll be room in heaven 
for us all.” 

Then she followed the pompous sexton to the 
rear of the church, where, in the last pew, she 
was seated between a threadbare girl, and a shab- 
by old man. 

“She must be crazy,” said one of the ladies in 
the pew which she had first occupied. “ What 
can an ignorant old woman like her want to hear 
Dr. preach for? She would not be able 
to understand a word he said.” 

“Those people are so persistent. The idea of 
her forcing herself into our pew. Is n’t that vol- 
untary lovely? There ’s Dr. coming out 
of the vestry. Is not he grand?” 

“Splendid! What a stately man! You 
know he has promised to dine with us while he 
is here.” 

He was a commanding-looking man, and, as 
the organ voluntary stopped, and he looked over 
the great crowd of worshipers gathered in the 
vast church, he seemed to scan every face. His 
hand was on the Bible, when suddenly he leaned 
over the reading-desk, and beckoned to the sex- 
ton, who obsequiously mounted the steps to re- 
ceive a mysterious message. And then the three 
ladies in the grand pew were electrified to see 
him take his way the whole tength of the church, 
to return with the old woman, whom he placed in 
the front pew of all, its occupants making will- 
ing room for her. The great preacher looked at 
her with a smile of recognition, and then the ser. 
vice proceeded, and he preached a sermon which 
struck fire from every heart. 

“Who was she?” asked the ladies who could 
not make room for her, as they passed the sexton 
at the door. 

“ The preacher’s mother,” answered that func- 
tionary, in an injured tone. 

How few remember that while “man looketh 


on the outward appearance the Lord looketh on 
the heart.” 


A well-known gentleman of Little Rock pur- 
chased an enormous black bear. A friend who 
heard of the purchase went to the colonel, — of 
course he was a colonel, — and said, — 


“TI hear that you ‘ve got the biggest bear in the 
countr«.” 
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“ Got a whale, let me tell you.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what I want. I’ve got 
the finest bull dog in the South. I gave a hun- 
dred dollars for him the other day, and up to this 
time he has whipped two bears. I want him to 
fight your bear. 

“I don’t believe he could whip him.” 

“Yes, he can. A large bull dog can wh'pa 
bear any time. I'll bring him over tomorrow.” 

Next day the gentleman and the dog called on 
the colonel and the bear. The bear was chained 
toa tree in a grove, and when the dog saw him 
he wanted to eat him without further ceremony. 

“Here,” said the colonel, “I don’t want the 
bear to get away after he chews the head off your 
dog, so you ’Il have to hold one end of the chain.” 

“Blamed if Ido. Ill tell you what. Tie the 
dog to one end of the chain, and let the bear take 
care of the other.” 

This was agreed upon, and the dog was soon 
tugging at his end of the line, anxious to open 
the engagement. The bear whined, and looked 
far away. It was evident that he did n’t relish 
the coming performance. When everything was 
ready the dog was liberated. He darted at the 
bear, and grabbed him by the ham. The bear 
shook him off, but instead of resenting the ing 
sult, he turned, and began to climb a tree, drag- 
ging the dog after him. He went out on a limb, 
and, before the colonel and the gentleman could 
realize the turn of affairs, the dog was suspended 
ten feet from the ground. 

“ Why, d—n his fool soul, he ’ll kill my dog,” 
howled the gentieman. 

“T reckon he will,” the colonel replied. 

The bear lay stretched out on a limb, luoking 
down at the dog, whos struggles were becoming 
weaker. 

“Climb up the tree, colonel, and take the 
chain from the bear’s neck.” 

“No, I’d rather not. Don’t like the way he 
looks at the dog. Suppose you go up.” 

“ Blamed if ldo. I would n’t take a hundred 
dollars for that dog. The bear ’s afraid of him, 
don’t you think?” 

“ Should n’t wonder, as he seems to be keep- 
ing out of the dog’s way.” 

By this time the dog’s tongue was hanging out, 
and it was plain to be seen that he was dead. 
After a while the bear came down, smelled of the 
dog, whined, sat down, and looked far away. 


In one of the rural counties of Arkansaw, 
Captain Slocas was arraigned before court on a 
charge of murder. The captain was defended by 


first it was evident that the indictment could not 
be sustained. As a last resort the ambitious 
prosecuting attorney, not celebrated for legal 
ability, arose, and said, — 

“ Your honor, and you, gentleman of the jury, 
I don’t suppose that in all this country there can 
be found a man who is more than I am disposed 
to do right, and thereby reflect credit upon my 
country and myself. The able gentlemen who 
have opposed me in this case, may be honorable 
gentlemen, but they have not immigration at 
heart. They have shown, by oratory and argu- 
ment, that the prisoner is innocent, and that he 
should be allowed to go free. According to the 
strict construction of law, this may be true; but 
such a vindication and consequent liberation 
would not, I am persuaded, serve the best inter- 
ests of our rapidly developing country.” 

“ Your honor,” exclaimed a lawyer for the de 
fense, “the gentleman talks like a mad man. 
The idea of hanging a man when he is innocent, 
speaks more of the cannibal than the American 
citizen.” 

“Let me explain,” continued the prosecuting 
attorney. “I affirmed that I am working for the 
best interests of the country, and I repeat the as- 
sertion. Within the past six months we have 
hung three negroes in this country, but not a 
white man has been stretched. This is discrimi- 
nation, which immigration will not tolerate. Un- 
less you hang a white man occasionally, you can- 
not hope to become known as an impartial neigh- 
borhood. It would be just as bad if you were to 
hang all white men and no negroes, for, in either 
event, discrimination is exhibited. Now, in the 
interest of fairness, I ask that the captain, who is 
a white man, be hanged, and that a copy of the 
resolutions be sent to each emigration agent 
and newspaper in the North. Gentlemen of the 
jury, and you, judge, al! have land for sale. Do 
you expect that, under the present one-sided laws, 
you will ever be able to dispose of it? No, you 
cannot. I lived in a community once where for 
six years none but negroes had been hanged. 
The lands were rich, and the mineral resources 
were wonderful, but immigration held aloof. A 
committee was appointed to investigate the 
cause. The committee reported that the cause 
rested with the fact that no white men were 
hung. Immediate action was taken, and a white 
man who, as living, was of no service to the com- 
munity, was hung, upon the principle that every 
man, either living or dead, must serve his coun- 
try. Then, gentlemen, it was realized that a 
great deed had been committed, Peovle from 
all parts of the country poured in, and today you 


the leading lawyers of the district, and from the 


cannot buy a foot of land in the county. These 
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are my reasons. Look to your lands, gentlemen 
of the jury: look to your lands, judge.” 

The judge, in his charge to the jury, said, — 

“ Gentlemen, I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to the speech of the prosecuting attor- 
ney, and I must say that I am deeply impressed. 
All of us are land-poor, and are at a loss to know 
how to rid ourselves of our burdens. With im- 
migration we could sell lands, and buy fine 
horses, and flattobacco, and old whiskey. You 
could throw aside your patched trousers, and 
could wear short coats without shame. I am 
much struck with the idea of improvement, andI 
advise adoption. The captain here is of no use 
to the community ; and, believing that his corpse 
will be worth more than his living body, and be- 
lieving that you all agree with me, I sentence 
him to be hanged, as soon as the sheriff can find 
a rope.” 


“SCHOOL ’S TOOKEN UP.” 


The boys have come back to their schools, — 
Ah me! — 


The lawless joke and the stealthy grin, 

The clinging wax and the crooked pin, 

The capsized ink and the whispered din, — 
Ah me! 


The faces chalked on the outer walls 
I see; 

And the ceiling stuccoed with paper balls, — 
Ah me! 

The shuffling feet on the gritty floor, 

The inky face at the class-room door, 

The sudden pinch and the muffled roar, — 
Ah me! 


The question brisk and the answer slow, — 
Ah me! 

The “‘I forgot,” and the I dunno,” 
Just see! 

four tums seven is twenty-nine ;”’ 

“ Rome is a town on the River Rhine;” 

“ George is a verb, and agrees with wine,” — 
Ah me! 


‘Would n’t it be a better rule 

To let the boy grow up a fool, 

Rather than send him back to school ? 
Ah me! 


“It's a fact,” said the colonel, as he entered 
the drug store, kicked the paint keg into position, 
and mopped the sweat from his brow, “that 
slang is becoming more and more prevalent. I 
"ll be hanged if you can’t hear it everywhere, and 


used by nearly every one. Its use seems to have 
become second nature with the young and old, 
and it crops out in their conversation just as 
though they had been taught it at school. Nice, 
stylish young ladies will be walking along the 
street busily engaged talking, and their attention 
will be attracted by a new bonnet or dress, and 
they "ll chorus, ‘ A’n’t that stunning?’ ‘You 
bet. It ’s a daisy,’ or ‘That looks immense.’ 
Then one will ask another if she likes ice-cream 
and soda water, or if she hada nice time at the 
party the night before, and the reply would be, 
‘I should smile,’ ‘I’d blush to murmur,’ ‘I 
should snicker to laugh,” or, occasionally, the for- 
cible if not elegant expression, ‘ You bet your 
boots.’ And the young men, with their thousand 
and one slang phrases and by-words, maintain 
the supremacy of their sex, inthis line at least. 
Why, it has got so now that people can hardly 
converse five minutes without ringing in, ‘ It 
yanks the bar,’ ‘I should elongate my features,’ 
‘It removes the dilapitated linen from the shrub- 
bery,’ or some other slang expression. Some- 
thing should be done to check this habit, and if 
the users of slang would only pause and think 
how it sounds, they would go light on it, and, 
while perhaps not entirely discontinuing its use, 
not make it paramount to everything else, they 
would be pleased with themselves, and final!y 
get so that they would be astonished to think that 
they ever soiled their conversat*on by the use of 
slang. It ’s an experiment worth trying, any- 
how,” and ths culonel got up, and said he was go 
ing home to take his ducklings down to the 
creek for a swim, and see the old hen “ crawl all 
over herself” for fear some of them will drown. 


Un marquis disait haut ment a un financier; 
“Vous devez savoie que je suis un homme de 
qualite. — He bien! dit le financier, si vous etes 
un homme de qualite, moi je suis un homme de 
quantite.” 


“What are you doing out there, my friend?” 
asked a passer-by of a man who seemed to be 
looking for something in the woods. 

“We ’ve just had a cyclone at our house, and 
I ‘m lookin’ for the relics of the storm.” 

“ Did you lose much?” 

“Not much, My wife’s brass breast-pin was 
blowed out in this here section, and I ‘m lookin’ 
for it. Also lookin’ for some of my property.” 

“ What did you lose ?” 

“Why, you see I was blowed agin the corner 
of the gate-post, and my ear was cut off. It 
blowed over here along with that breast-pin, and 
I'd like to find "em both while I-’m at it. My 
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So free. 
; Grimace and giggle, grin and wink, — 
Dear me! 
Buzz and whisper, — who can think? 
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ear wa’ n’t so much use now, you know, but I 
don’t want it layin’ aroun’ loose.” 

“You Jeemes!” shouted a woman from the 
road. 

“ Yessum.” 

“ Have you found that pin?” 

“Not yet. I’m lookin’ for my ear.” 

“ Well, let your ear alone, and look for the pin. 
You ’ve got another ear left, but that ’s the only 
breast-pin I had. Don’t you come back here 
without that pin.” 


The superintendent of public instruction pass- 
ed a garden where a negro and his three sons 
were at work. 

“ Hollo, old man, why don’t you send your 
sons toschool ?” 

“ All de ’vailable timber, sah, has dun gone to 
school.” 

“These boys should attend school. Why 
don’t you send them?” 

“*Case my son Dan is takin’ all de eddycation 
for de family. I s’lected him ’case I thought he 
could take larnin’ better dan de rest of de boys, 
an’ ’case he a’n’t no ‘count at home.” 

“You say he takes learning well?” 

“Wall, I reckon he does. Dat chile a’n’t 
been dar but a week, an’ he’s dun fotch home 
avout fifty books. Oh, yes, sah, he takes larnin’ 
eighty well. Takes all he can git his han’s on.” 
— Arkansaw Traveller. 


Poker is being played so largely in society that 
a man must be mighty careful how he sits into a 
game. Not long ago, a gentleman who had 
played some years ago was at a card-party at the 
home of a friend, and he was invited to sit in 
with a couple of dudes anda couple of dudessess, 
and, being an old bachelor, he thought that he 
would show that, though he was no dude, he 
could play poker. The first hand he got three 
ten-spots, and a girl drew one card and bet one 
dollar. He raised her five dollars, thinking she 
might have two pair, when she came back at him 
with a ten-doilar bet, and he laid down his three 
ten-spots, thinking she had filled. As she raked 
in the money she laid down her hand, and it was a 
bobtail flush. The bachelor said that she had 
played that bobtail flush as though she had fours, 
and there was not a movement of a muscle of her 


face, though she breathed hard, and there was a 
seal-skin cloak gleam in her eye that paralyzed 
him. 

On the other hand, she looked as though she 
had lost every friend she had, and seemed to be 
sick with exué, and her whole face, as she simply 
put up a chip, seemed to be pleading with him to 
please not bet high, as she was only a poor or- 
phan; but he bet ten dollars just to show her 
that he knew his business, and to get his money 
back. Instead of laying down her hand she lan- 
guidly threw down thirty dollars and said she 
would raise him twenty dollars, just to keep up 
the interest, but thinking of her bobtai: flush that 
she had bluffed him with before, he put up the 
money, and she threw down four jacks, as inno- 
cent as a baby, and he had only a nine-spot full, 
and she, as she raked in the money, laughed so 
sweetly that the bachelor said he didn’t care for 
the money. The game of draw poker is fashion- 
able, and it is dangerous, unless a man knows 
enough to cut the cards. 


They satin the twilight, thinking, only think- 
ing, for their troth was plighted, and poverty with 
a big P stood grimly before them and barred the 
gates to the paradise of love’s consummation. 

Finally he sighed, — 

“ Dear, darling mine, let us have hope. Others 
have been situated as we are and their lives have 
not run on to their close in vain.” 

“TI know it, dear, dear heart, but it does seem 
so hard that our two souls, pledged to each other, 
cannot, for the want of money, redeem the 
pledge.” 

Then they became quiet for a long time, and he 
spoke again : — 

“Tell me, loved one, of what you are think- 
ing?” 

“ Nothihg much, dear,” she answered with a tre- 
mor in her voice. 

“Ay, darling, but your thoughts .are mime 
now.” 

“Well, Augustus,” she said, as she blushingly 
looked on the ground, “I was thinking if your feet 
were laid off in town lots, and we could sell them 
at only fifty dollars a front foot, how quickly all 
our hopes might be realized, and how I could 


make my first appearance as your wife this win- 
ter in a seal-skin sacque, and diamonds.” / 
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—o— IVE MATTER IP CONTAINS. 
TIONS, THE PROPRIETOR HAS Mey, SUBSCRIBE NOW 
BEEN ENABLED TO REDUCE THE * 
45) 4253 W HER BETTER THAN ANYTHING 
$2.60 fir 
3 


MAKE A 
Dress 


BY USING 


THE PLAIN OR BROCHE 


PLAIN VELVETEEN IN ALL FASHIONABLE SHADES, 
THE BEOCHE IN ALL FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
FOR LADIES’ COSTUMES, MEN’S SMOKING JACKETS AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


From Demorest’s Magazine, for October : 
For the protection of “Velvet is in extraprdinery demand this se 


and to supply th ts of th h t aff If it were not for the 
we | velvet hasbeen browght oot 
fevery second yard. make of Velveteen as a fine substitute for the fa-/ price, no one would 


Be sure and look on Velvet, which it resembles in ap 
, thickness of surfi closeness and de f not bei 
the back of goods, and pite and eae, of color. is new make of Velve- suspect its ng 


order th the Baveno. 


Baveno,’ advise ladies 
find the trade called the Purchase wait, Jackets ackets or | made of silk. 


TO BE HAD 'AILERS, 
The Prete Supplied by Mitts & Giss, New York. 


dresses to 
’ : F ALL FIRST CLASS RET 


COLGATE & Co’s 
TRANSPARENT 


SOAP. 


This agreeably perfumed Toilet Soap contains ONE-THIRD 
its weight of purest Glycerine, and is therefore of especial 
. value for improving the Complexion. It is the BEST for use 
after Sunburn and for Chapping of the Hands and Face. Our 
mame and trade-mark on each Cake and Envelope is a guar- 


anty of superior and uniform Quality. 


BARNES’ Patent Foot and Steam Power 


yf f 
as 
EE o® 
3 
‘ -BAVENO VEIVETEEN 
. 
ee, 
nn. 
= | 
mn. 
n $1 
nish- 
i for 
+» 58 
KE 
oF 
‘TIC . 
NG, 
4) 
SE 
ING 
= = tsers, Lenoners, Machines on trial il desired De. 
scriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Na 2260 Main Street. 
on 


attained an UNPURCOH. 


ualled in 


VIFTY YEARS BEFORE 


mn their excellence aione have 


42. 


ipo 


which establishes them as une 


Absolutely Pure. 


“Thus powder neyer varies. A marvel of 
and wholesomeness. More economical than 
kinds, and caniiot be sold in with the 
of lowest, short- 

Sold only in. in ™ ROVAL BAKING POWDER 
e 


THE PUBLIC u 


SERIES C.—Above cutis 9actualsize. — 


So well known have these watehés become as 
time-keepers, thousands are buying 
NIGKEL SILVER ‘CASE = - 48 
Discount to the trade. 
Ask your jeweler for it. ¥ | 
GEORGE MERRITT, General Selling Agent, 
52 Maiden Lane, New 
We fill no orders for less than’ one dozén, 


Guaranteed. 


“Nonpareil Velveteen.”—Of all 
7 fabrics of the kind, this one is 
the nearest approach to Lyons 
velvet; it is produced in the rich 
eglors of the most expensive 
silk velvets. 


market. 


‘Lyons Face are Fast at Pile 


Obtained at the late Amsterdam (Holland) In- 
ternational Exhibition, for superiority overallother — 


| 


The best service is given. by 
the Nonpareil Welveteens} they 
cannot be 
silk velvets; 


Examine the back, a see! F 
that the well-known trade-mark] q 


is stamped on the back of every) 
second yard, 


“The most: dress material of day! 
The ome is the best woven Velveteen rms! im the 


| 


